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(lifficalt  task?  We  shall  not  apply  the 
prosaic  test  of  utility  in  the  matter,  for 
we  do  not  estimate  roses  by  their  value 
for  medicinal  purposes,  and  a  Horace  in 
English,  like  llorace  in  Latin,  M'ould  be 
something  beyond  price.  Hut  even  on 
the  ground  of  utility  there  is  a  good  deal 
to  say.  Who  knows  whether  a  vernacular 
Horace  may  not  yet  ,be  required  for  a 
Hefornied  House  of  Commons  ?  Who 
knows  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
diffusion  of  perfectly  graceful  and  accu¬ 
rate  versions  of  the  ancients  upon  a  gen¬ 
eration  which  threatens  to  respect  nothing 
older  than  1832?  From  this  point  of 
view,  the  inquiry  becomes  important  as 
well  as  interesting ;  and  the  fact  that  our 
latest  translator  is  a  Peer  not  unknown  in 

K’  lie  life  acquires  a  new  significance, 
truth  is,  that  we  can  not  help  looking 


Our  English  lovers  of  the  wise  and 
pleasant  Venusian  continue  to  attempt 
translating  him  so  pertinaciously  that  we 
arc  fairly  provoked  into  inquiring  what 
success  has  yet  been  attained  in  the  ob¬ 
ject  by  our  national  literature,  and  whether 
there  are  any  prospects  of  a  perfectly  sat¬ 
isfactory  achievement  of  the  nice  and 


*  TTte  Odes  and  Episodes  of  Harare,  translated 
literally  and  rhythmically.  By  W.  Sewell,  B.D. 
18.50.  . 

The  Odes  of  Horme,  literally  translated  into  Englith 
Verse.  By  IIenrt  Gkorue  Robiksuv.  1844,1855. 

The  Odes  of  Horace,  translated  into  nnrhyined 
Meters,  with  Introduetiuns  and  Motes.  By  F.  W. 
Newuan,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  College, 
London.  1 863. 

The  Odes  of  Urtraee,  tn  /b«r  Tkicks ;  translated  into 
English  Lyric  Verse  By  Lord  Ravens  worth. 
Dcdicsted  to  his  Royal  Highness, tho  Princo  of 
Wales.  1858. 
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upon  Horace  as  a  kind  of  honorary  mom- 1  sayinfrs  obtained  the  currency  of  proverbs 
ber  (along  with  othej*  ancients)  of  the  !  and  the  authority  of  oracles.  The  world 
Hritish  constitution.  lie  and  his  friends  *  has  long  forgotten  Umt  lie  and  his  band 
have  helped  to  form  our  statesmen,  j»olish  j  of  ancient  brothers  were  once  thought 
our  oratory,  and  point  our  conversation  ;  dangerous  to  churches  and  thrones, 
for  many  ages,  and  that  Lord  Uavens-  j  They  are  now  the  cherished  darlings  of 
worth  should  be  his  transhUor  is  a  tiict  |  S[)iritnal  and  temporal  potentates,  loved 
which  we  are  still  hapj)y  to  be  able  to  j  (strange  to  soy)  least  by  those  political 
characterize  as  English.  Sir  Robert  Peel  parties  whose  existence  in  Europe  they 
loved  the  little  Roman ;  Lord  l*]unket  I  helped  to  make  j»ossible !  Hut  if  we  re¬ 
learned  him  by  heart ;  Burke  quoted  liim  ;  ]  cognize  the  ingratitude  of  liberalism  when 
Lord  North  punned  upon  him  ;  Warren  j  it  assails  the  study  of  Tallin  and  tireek, 
Hastings  rendered  one  of  his  most  famous  ,  let  us  be  thankful  that  we  now  know 
odes.  We  shall  see  presently  that  there  what  Latin  and  Greek  really  teach.  I’lie 
are  noblemen,  diplomatists,  statesTnen,  ]  old  abbots,  who  hated  the  new  studies, 
and  bishops,  as  well  as  poets  and  scholars,  i  may  sleep  iti  peace.  No  man  now  who 
among  those  who  have  endeavored  to  '  knows  wlio  Brutus  was  is  liki'ly  to  imitate 
naturalize  him  in  our  tongue  ;  so  that  the  ,  him.  We  study  our  own  demagogues  in 
task  can  hardly  be  called  one  of  mere  Aristotle,  and  laugh  at  them  in  Aristo- 
literature  only  ;  and  before  we  begin  to  j  phanes.  Republicswhichremainodgre.it 
examine  it  specially  iu  that  light,  we  feci  ,  or  independent  only  as  long  as  they  re- 
temj)ted  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  liLs  ,  mained  historic  and  aristocratic  jirescjit 
torical  importance  of  Horace  himself.  ;  little  for  the  imitation  of  rebellious  cob- 
Tliere  is  nothing  more  curioiis  than  the  ,  biers.  Liberty,  Eijuality,  and  Fraternity 
transition  by  which  classical  litorjiture  has  i  stare  when  brouglit  into  contact  with 
])assed  from  a  revolutioniziug  into  a  con-  ^  societies  which  based  all  politics  on  the 
servative  influence.  It  w.is  once  danger-  ^  eternal  necessity  of  slavery,  and  made 
ous  to  be  ^suspected  of  Greek,  and  the  the  hati’od  of  foreigners  a  part  of  public 
elderly  gentlemen  of  the  fifteenth  century  virtue.  What  fluctu.itions  of  opinion 
did  not  half  like  a  young  fellow  who  and  varieties  of  view  has  the  popularity 
showed  a  marked  turn  for  L.atin  j)rosc.  of  Horace  survived !  And  how  hopeless 
When  Horace  appeared  from  the  presses  seem  the  prospects  of  our  modern  repu- 
of  Italy — as  if  the  Esquiline  had  given  uj)  tations,  when  we  contemplate  the  thou- 
its  de.ad — he,  the  Epicurean  and  the  ad-  sands  of  editions  and  versions  which 
mirer  of  Augustus,  beg.an  his  modern  maintain  and  dift'use  his  fame ! 
c.areer  in  the  capacity  of  a  reformer.  He  But  let  us  now  (for  he  is  not  iKjfore  us 
taught  Erasmus  to  laugh  at  monks,  to  every  day)  take  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the 
ridicule  old  feudal  funerals,  to  treat  the  more  recent  varieties  of  I  loratian  opinion, 
grotesque  figures  of  saints  with  little  Every  ancient  has  a  modern  literature  of 
more  reverence  than  he  himself  lunl  ^  his  own,  and  has  also  his  rises  and  falls  in 
shown  to  the  images  of  Priapus  ;  and  a  ,  popular  favor  like  a  living  writer.  Horace, 
corresj)onding  infiucnce  was  exercised  by  for  instance,  was  not  so  early  tianslated 
the  other  comic  writers  of  anti<[uity  all  in  England  as  Virgil  and  others,  nor — if 
over  Eitfope.  Rabelais  in  France,  Buch-  we  may  venture  on  so  decided  a  generali- 
an.an  in  Scotland,  Skelton  in  England,  ^  zation — was  he  so  much  valued  in  the 
were  all  men  suckled  on  the  Wolf  of  Elizabeth  period.  He  rose  in  favor  in  the 
Roman  satire ;  and  cardimUs  .and  friars,  seventeenth  century,  and  ac<piired  a  de¬ 
tyrants  and  hypocrites  were  pelted  with  cided  accession  of  jiopularity  when  Pope 
weapons  such  as  had  once  iissjuled  Domi-  j)ublished  the  “  ImiUitions.’’  The  great 
tian — ^'rigellinus  —  bloated  llbertlnl,  and  intellectual  movement  which  followed  the 
sham  Stoics.  Horace — ^Icss  direct  and  French  Revolution  M'as  not  flivorablo  to 
violent  than  other  satirists — proved  also  !  him  ;  he  was  assailed  heavily  in  Germany, 
tp  have  an  element  capable  of  wider  em-  and  C’atullus  came  more  into  fashion, 
ployment  in  the  world.  Th.at  philo.sophy  Niebuhr  was  a  great  admirer  of  Catullus, 
of  moderation  which  we  find  in  his  later  but  he  took  care  that  dcjireciation  of  the 
works — the  Ejnstles — was  found  to  har-  l.ater  author  should  not  go  too  far,  and 
monize  with  certain  eiiochs  of  the  modern  we  find  him  writing  thus  on  the  subject 
world,  so  much  as  to  become  traceable  in|  in  his  celebrated  “Letter  to  a  Young 
our  moralists  and  divines.  Ilis  happy  i  Pliilologcr 
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“Horace’s  Odes  ma^  al.so  benefit  the  young 
as  a  .xtandiird  style  lormed  upon  the  Greek 
model,  an<l  it  is  a  pity  that  a  contempt  for  them 
has  spread  which  is  only  allowable  and  nut  I 
arrogant  in  the  case  of  a  very  small  number  of 
Masters  in  philology.”  | 

Since  that  time  the  tide  has  turned  ' 
again.  Al)roa<l,  there  have  been  several 
excellent  editions  of  him  published ;  at 
home,  besides  the  IIoratiuK  lieKtitutns  of 
Dr.  Tate  and  the  edition  of  Milniati,  there  | 
have  been  more  tran.slations,  of  some 
literary  preten.sion,  thati  it  would  bo  e:isy 
to  match  in  any  other  given  number  of  1 
previous  years.  A  reaction  has  set  in.  [ 
Just  as  the  (iueen  Anne’s  men  and  their 
successors  of  the  last  century  have  re¬ 
covered  from  the  depression  which  they 
experienced  during  the  first  ascendency 
of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  there  is  a 
disposition  to  think  more  kindly  and  high¬ 
ly  of  a  writer  whose  cause  is  very  much 
the  same.  A  liberal  compromise  h.as  been 
entered  into  among  the  men  of  letters 
who  discuss  I  loratiau  questions.  ]  low  far 
was  he  really  a  poet?  I  low  far  was  he 
noble  as  a  man  ?  The.se  points  are  de¬ 
bated  xvithout  any  absurd  afteetation  of 
“  contempt and  on  them,  as  on  other 
controversies  regarding  Horace's  life  .and 
writings,  definite  grouiuls  of  argument 
begin  to  disclose  themselves.  We  have 
remarked  the  grad\ial  rise  of  somewhat 
new  conclusions  about  him ;  but  these  are 
.accompanied  every  where  with  a  mixture 
of  affection  and  admiration  which  show 
that  he  is  likely  to  survive  the  tests  of  j 
this  generation  as  tiiumphantly  as  he  lias  , 
those  of  any  precciling  one.  ! 

If,  for  example,  avc  take  the  old  ques¬ 
tion — Was  Horace  a  poet  ?  nobody  wouhl 
now  venture  to  answer  it  in  the  merely 
contemptuous  negative  of  a  sixth-r.ate 
imitator  of  Keats.  f)n  the  other  h.and,  i 
who  would  assert  th.at  his  genius  was  as  J 
naturally  poetic  as  that  of  Shukspoare  or 
Sophocles  ?  A  good  tost  in  such  cases  is  , 
to  ask  whether  the  word  “poet”  would  ' 
be  a  sutficient  doscrijition  for  a  man,  with¬ 
out  any  other ;  whether  the  poetic  ele-  [ 
ment  has  the  mastery  in  his  mind  .and  j 
style?  Xow,  it  can  hardly  be  s.aid  that 
this  was  the  case  with  IIor.ace — whose} 
earliest  works  are  satires — whose  latest  ’ 
works  are  epistles,  and  who  is  more  ori-  | 
ginal,  beyond  all  question,  in  these,  than 
in  the  strictly  poetic  compositions  which  ; 
he  wrote  for  tlie  lyre.  To  say,  indeed, ! 
that  he  was  more  original  in  these,  is  only 


to  say  that  he  w'.as  a  Roman.  The  Roman 
satire  stands  by  itself,  and  is  a  native  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Italian  soil.  It  is  not  like 
the  Archilochian  s.atires  which  Horace 
imitated  in  the  Kpodes.  It  is  not  like  the 
Old  Comedy  rejiresented  by  Aristophanes. 
It  js  a  peculiar  creation  of  the  native 
Roman  mind — rich  with  its  ancient  mo¬ 
rality,  and  its  shrewd  mother-wit.  There 
is  no  doing  justice  to  or  understanding 
the  Romans  without  remembering  their 
humor ;  .and  we  must  say  that  when  wo 
think  of  Horace,  we  involuntarily  picture 
the  little  man  trotting  on  his  mule  and 
w.atching  with  the  mixed  symp.athy  and 
criticism  of  a  humorist  the  country-folk, 
or  curiously  scanning  the  flow  of  life  in 
the  Suburra  or  the  .Sacred  Way.  AV'e 
rather,  tliat  is,  find  such  images  of  him  ris¬ 
ing  before  us,  than  those  presented  by  the 
lyrics — Anacreontic  visions  of  poetic  dissi¬ 
pation — 1  loratius  under  a  vine,  with  his  hair 
.anointed,  listening  toTyndaris;  while  Ruer, 
mj^’rtle-crowned,  is  coming  .along  with  a 
wme-Jar.  Hriefiy,  it  is  our  theory  that 
the  historical  IIor.ace  w.as  a  ]ihilosophical 
satirist  and  mor.ali.st ;  that  his  other  gifts 
were  subordinate,  and  that  his  lyrics  must 
be  studied  with  a  constant  eye  to  their 
artificial  and  (in  sonre  instances,  .at  all 
events)  utterly  unn*al  character.  Rut  on 
the  other  hand,  if  he  had  been  only  8.atirist 
and  moralist,  how  could  he  have  written 
the  Carmina  —  supposing  him  to  h.ave 
imit.ate<l  ever  so  clo.sely  Alcauis  and 
Sappho,  and  .Vnacreon  ?  And  here  it  is 
useless  to  puzzle  ourselves  over  the  recon¬ 
dite  meanings  that  lu.ay  lie  in  the  word 
Poet.  lie  is  a  poet  who  c.an  j)roduce  the 
effects  of  poetry.  The  Randusian  fo>in- 
tain  gratifies  the  sense  by  its  coolness, 
and  lulls  it  with  its  pl.ash.  What  c.an  any 
body  who  dcscrilK'S  a  fountain  do  more  ? 
We  are  far  from  maintaining  that  Horace 
w.as  no  poet  .at  all.  AV^e  tlfmk  that  in 
mind  and  character  ho  was  es8euti.ally  a 
philosopher ;  but  that  he  had  sufficient 
poetic  genius — given  a  lyric.al  literature 
and  foreign  metei-s — to  produce  <lelightful 
odes,  and  odes  which  we  should  still  enjoy, 
even  if  the  songs  of  Lesbos  had  survived. 
Rut  this  is  a  different  thing  from  calling 
a  m.an  a  creative  poet.  The  civilized 
world,  in  fact,  ha<l  advanced  in  the  time 
of  Augustus  beyond  the  stage  where 
lyrics  origin.ate.  They  belong  to  the 
gr.and  old  singing  lime  of  peoples,  when 
their  hearts  .and  voices  arc  young — to  the 
spring  season  of  a  race  when  its  creeds 
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own  fnioccssful  position  in  society  and 
studied  it  to  the  very  core.  Such  a  ca¬ 
reer  is  not  to  bo  oommred  in  dignity  and 
purity  with  that  of  Milton.  It  was  the 
cart*erofan  artist  and  a  philo-sojihcr — not 
pretending  to  a  mission  tor  reforming  the 
world ;  but  making  the  best  of  it  as  he 
found  it,  and  on  tlie  whole  using  his  tine 
gifts  witli  wisdom  and  delicacy.  We 
must  remember  how  hard  it  was  to  rise 
to  a  nobler  theory  of  life  in  his  time  and 
position,  amidst  the  ruins  of  a  constitution 
and  the  decay  of  a  faith.  He  had  seen 
Stoicism  (of  which  he  felt  the  dignity) 
vanish  from  politics  with  Brutus.  No¬ 
thing  W!i8  left  him  but  the  practice  of  Art 
and  the  philosophy  of  Moderation.  And 
after  all  too,  the  cause  of  Augustus  was 
Am  cause ;  though  he  did  not  perhaps 
know  it.  M  hen  he  threw  away  his  shield 
amidst  the  dust  of  Philippi.  It  can  only 
have  been  by  accident  that  he — the  son 
of  a  UherthiHH — was  tribune  of  a  legion  in 
what  really  was  the  canse  of  Oligarchy. 
But  the  rise  of  freednien  and  provincials, 
and  the  encouragement  of  letters,  were 
fundamenUd  parts  of  the  Csesarcau  porny, 
a  fact  which  takes  from  the  poet’s  eulo¬ 
gies  of  the  Emjreror,  aU'suspicion  of  that 
unwilling  and  unreal  flattery  Avhich  the 
world  justly  execrates  as  base. 

Having  touched  on  Horace’s  biography, 
w'c  may  add,  that  in  that  department  also 
our  modern  scholars  are  arriving  at  some¬ 
thing  like  a  compromise.  Dean  Milman 
says  that  we  can  not  get  at  the  truth 
about  the  order  of  composition  of  the 
“Odes.”  Professor  Newnian  agrees  with 
him.  The  Germans  will  probably  give  up 
the  fruitless  task  soon  ;  and  Dillenburger, 
we  observe,  while  adopting  Fi-anke’s  ar¬ 
rangement,  in  the  text  of  his  Life,  is  con¬ 
tent  to  put  his  own  criticisms  on  it  in  the 
notes.  When  our  great  Bentley  issiied 
what  he  thought  the  true  chronology,  he 
pronounced,'  viore  suo,  that  whenever 
learned  men  went  beyond  the  limits  he 
had  fixed,  they  went  wrong.  The  world 
has  not  finally  accepted  the  Bentleijin 
plan,  but  at  least  it  has  accepted  no 
other. 

The  “  Odes,”  which  celebrate  historical 
events,  retain  their  dates  and  their  reali¬ 
ty.  The  “  Odes,”  which  are  addressed  to 
known  individuals — ^liecenas,  Pompeius 
Varu.s,  Virgil,  Valgios — speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  A  batch  of  corajmsitions,  some 
very  pretty,  some  very  {xunful,  remmn  to 
I  be  ranked  as  fancy  pictures. 


and  institutions  are  flourishing  healthily 
about  it  like  the  leaves,  and  it  pours  out 
song  for  song's  sake.  Horace  was  as  Ikr 
removed  in  time  from  that  epoch,  a.s  we 
are  from  the  epoch  which  produced  the 
feudal  ballads.  And  indee«I,  it  would  not 
be  absurd  to  compare  his  poetic  position 
under  Augustus  w'ith  that  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  umier  George  the  Fourth.  They 
were  both  poets,  but  not  poets  only. 
They  were  both  inspired  by  the  min¬ 
strelsy  of  a  d.iy  long  gone  by,  and  yet  as 
men  of  the  world  and  of  general  genitls 
acquired  a  fame  apart  from  their  poetic 


the  Greek,  many  of  them  ^  made  beauti¬ 
ful  little  ])aintings  for  it,  graceful  delinea¬ 


tions  of  that  ancient  Mythology  Avhich 
could  still  gratify  the  eye  though  it  had 
ceased  to  satisfy  the  soul  of  the  Pagan 
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We  are  aware  that  readera  of  Iloraee 
to  whom  such  views  about  his  Odes  are 
now,  will  be  apt  to  think  that  wo  under¬ 
rate  Ids  genius,  and  rob  him  of  a  certain 
romantic  halo  of  glorv  and  love.  They 
will  tind,  presently,  tiiat  our  admiration 
of  his  gifts  is  little  short  of  worship,  and 
that  we  by  no  means  endeavor  to  make 
his  genius  more  intelligible  for  the  sake  of 
milking  it  less  admired,  lie  was  an  imi- 
tat(>r  in  his  lyrics ;  true ;  but  besiiles 
that  he  shows  wondrous  skill  in  Art, 
there  was  a  cen  tain  ])oetry  in  his  select¬ 
ing  lyric  poetry  to  labor  on,  at  all !  Ly¬ 
ric  j)ootry  was  his  fairy -laml ;  it  was  the 
region  he  wandered  into  to  refresh  his 
mind  after  the  life  of  Itome,  as  he  went 
to  Tibiir,  or  the  Sabine  wf»ods,  or  Ibiia*, 
or  Pneneste,  to  refresh  his  bodily  hciilth 
and  spirits,  llo  had  created  to  himself 
this  world  (»nt  of  tho  old  Southern  litera¬ 
ture  ;  and  it  was  to  him  what  the  Lea- 
sowes  was  to  Shenstone,  what  tho  feudal 
life  was  to  Scott,  an  ideal  world  which 
ho  tried  to  realize,  that  it  might  tint  Ills 
ordinary  existence  as  the  Homan  citizen 
of  a  not  happy  age,  with  the  hues  of  an- 
tiipie  loveliness  and  romance.  AVe  are 
much  mistaken,  if  on  this  scheme,  Horace 
does  not  appear  more  really  poetic  in  cha¬ 
racter  than  he  is  commonly  supposed  to 
have  been,  llo  wrote  satires  which  have 
now  and  then  traits  of  coarseness  in  them ; 
he  dined  out  at  the  caentp  of  the  great  city 
somewhat  too  much,  gorging  himself  with 
the  peacocks,  the  cignnle,  and  the  shell- 
iish,  of  a  luxurious  age.  He  mixed  i*er- 
sonnliy  sometimes  with  circles  where  the 
moral  lone  was  low.  Hut  see  hoiv  he  re¬ 
lieves  this  prosaic  course  of  existence  with 
mnsio  imitated  from  an  earlier  lyre  ! 
Whaf  tigure  has  he  conjuretl  out  of  the 
W’oods  ?  It  is  Fannns  the  lover  of  the 
flying  nymphs,  and  for  him  a  kid  smokes 
on  ids  poetic  altar.  He  thinks  of  his  boy¬ 
hood,  when  as  the  son  of  the  humble  co- 
arfor,  be  w'as  sporting  about  in  Vonusia, 
an<l  throws  a  tinge  of  the  .ancient  piety 
and  poetry  over  bis  infancy  by  singing 
how,  as  he  lay  asleep  on  one  of  bis  native 
mountains,  doves  came  and  covered  him 
with  fresh-pulled  loaves — 

“  Non  sine  dis  animosus  infans.” 

Did  he  believe,  in  Fauniis?  Did  he  in¬ 
tend  that  others  shonhl  accept  literally 
the  story  of  the  doves?  Wo  might  a.s 
well  ask  if  Pope  believed  in  the  sylphs 
and  gnomes,  or  Scott  iii  the  white  lady. 


AVe  know  from  Cicero  and  other  author¬ 
ities,  how  ranch  of  the  ancient  mythology 
was  believed  by  Homans  of  the  cultivated 
classes ;  and  that  if  poets  employed  it,  it 
was  for  the  sake  of  the  art,  as  it  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  statesmen  for  its  utility  in  poli¬ 
tics.  The  ancients  were  steeped  in  ar¬ 
tistic  Miflnenccs  to  a  degree  unknown  in 
nuxlern  life,  and  w'hou  the  dove  story  was 
clnariningly  told,  its  fabulous  character, 
its  contrast  to  the  associutions  of  the  act¬ 
ual  lloratiiui,  a  satirical  we;ik-eyed  slov¬ 
enly  little  gentleman  crossing  one  of  the 
bridges  to  go  to  a  dinner  in  the  suburbs, 
would  offend  no  body.  SnflSce  it  that  the 
Alcaics  were  musical,  and  the  image  itself 
full  of  beauty. 

Horace  so  mastered  with  his  getiius, 
and  incorj)orated  with  himself  the  .dilolian 
song,  that  he  rose  to  originality  through 
imitation,  the  boast  of  Hoileau  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  somewhat  similar.  Nobody,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  will  deny,  that  when  tho  news  of 
the  victory  at  Actium  and  its  results 
reached  Home,  and  Hi»raco  (then  oetiit. 
thiity-lbnr,  and  only  known  as  a  siitiri.-jl) 
iK'gan  that  flue  Ode  the  ^une  eat  Inltendum 
he  began  it  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
Svv  xp^tf  luOvcOtiv,  with  which  Alcaeas 
hailed  the  «leuth  of  Alyrsilns  the  tyrant  of 
Lesbo-s.  Hut,  as  in  the  latter  part  of  that 
ode,  so  in  sHweral  oiles  of  which  Homan 
events  are  the  subjects,  be  shows  that  he 
had  naturalized  the  art.  He  hud  learned 
it  first,  and  could  practice  it  afterwards  ; 
and  this  gives  a  j)eenliar  interest  to  his 
historical  Carmina.  The  (\elo  tonanttm, 
the  Motum  ex  the  t^aalein  7nini«- 

frum,  are  striking  from  their  reality  and 
from  a  certain  Homan  dignity,  a  flow  like 
that  of  tho  folds  of  a  t/M/a  about  them. 
Pyrrha  anil  her  cave,  again,  Glycera  and 
her  chapel,  .and  our  exquisite  little  friend 
the  Persicos  odi,  have  something  always 
of  the  air  of  exorcises  about  ibem.  Tliey 
are  clear  and  sweet  iis  the  finest  honey, 
but  tho  honey  tastes  of  the  flower.s  of  1  ly- 
mettns.  Tho  marble  is  that  of  Italy,  but 
the  figures  were  first  found  in  the  stone 
of  Paros  or  Pentelicus. 

The  elder  Scaliger,  speaking  of  Horace, 
in  Ills  Poetics,  observes  that  iloubtless  his 
obligations  to  Greek  models  were  great, 
but  that  even  if  we  could  determine  them, 
Horace  would  prove  to  be  more  jiolished 
{cultiorem)  than  his  Greek  predecessors. 
Such  decisions  are  allowed  only  to  men 
of  the  Scaliger  rank.  Hut  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  laborious  nicety  of  the  process 
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by  which  he  learned  to  write  lyrics — first 
translatinp,  then  imitating,  then  creating 
through  imitation — was  just  the  thing  to 
j»ro<luoe  aud  account  for  the  exquisite  | 
finish  which  distinguishes  these  c^nqx)si-  | 
tions.  What  is  it  about  them  that  makes  | 
the  task  ot‘  the  translators  seem  almost 
hopt'less  ?  Not  the  spirit,  not  the  dig- 1 
nity,  not  even  the  grace.  It  is  that  fin¬ 
ished  character  to  whit;h  Scaliger  alludes, 
ami  which,  though  the  very  triumph  of 
literary  art,  can  only  be  illustrated  by 
comparisons  taken  from  other  walks  than 
literature.  It  reminds  one  rather  of  sta¬ 
tuary,  of  painting  on  ivory,  or  of  cameo- 
ciirving,  than  of  ;ujy  thing  which  writing  I 
can  .artbrd.  The  loss  of  a  phrase  would  I 
spoil  a  stan/.a,  and  a  change  in  the  order  I 
of  the  words  ruins  it ;  for  phrases  and  j 
wonlrt  h.ave  each  a  ]>lacc  as  definite  as  I 
that  of  the  pieces  which  coin|»ose  a  pnzzle, 
or  the  stones  in  a  tesselatcd  pavement. 
The  difficulty  is  great  of  finding  an  e(iuiv- 
alent  fur  the  sense,  and  it  is  a  still  more 
delicate  business  to  imitate  the  Ibnn. 

We  can  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  if 
our  early  translations  prove  mere  objects 
of  curiosity,  and  often  unreadable  even  as 
such.  The  earliest  English  translator  of 
any  fiart  of  Horace  w:m  pointed  out  by 
Thomas  Wartoii,  and  has  not  been  super¬ 
seded  sinea?.  This  was  Drant,  who  pub¬ 
lished  binck-lctAer  versions  of  some  of  the 
and  PUtl^ix  and  of  the  Art  of  Po- 
in  1668  and  1587,  which  he  dedicat¬ 
ed  to  the  l>a*lies  Bacon  and  Cecil,  and  to 
the  head  of  that  great  honso  of  <  Irtnoiul, 
which  thus  early  shower!  a  love  of  letters. 
It  would  bo  mere  affectation  to  juvtend 
to  enjoy  Mr.  Dnint,  or  to  have  reml  him 
through.  He  wrote  in  that  kind  of  bal¬ 
lad-metre  (the  Sutrti'ninn  verse  of  Eng¬ 
land)  which  our  e.nrly  tmnalators  much 
loved,  and  is  one  of  the  forgot  ten  pioneers 
of  literature.  The  next  puhlicjition  of  the 
kind  was  Certain  »elcet.ed  Odt  «  of  Ho¬ 


race^  J^nffliehed,  etc.,  which  appeared  in 
1821.  From  this,  the  earliest  attempt 
known,  to  render  any  of  the  Ivrics,  we 
shall  transcribe  one  sjiccimcn.  l^his  is  the 
way  in  which,  in  James  the  First’s  lime, 
they  turned  the  <jratm  : 

^'•11.  AVhen  I  enjoy’d  thee  without  chock, 

.\nd  none  more  welcome  did  embrace 
Tlie  snowie  treasure  of  thy  neck, 

Tlie  I’crsiaii  .Momirke  gave  me  place. 

L.  While  thou  lov’d  not  another  more, 

Nor  t’hloe  hare  away  the  bell. 

From  Lydia  renowned  before, 

I  Kuinaii  Ilia  did  exocll. 

IT.  (Tiloc  my  niistris  is  of  Thrarr, 

Whose  warbling  voice  by  skill  is  led, 

For  whom  I  would  set*  Death’s  pale  face, 

If  she  might  live  when  I  am  dead. 

L.  Now  t'aluis  is  my  heart’s  delight, 

He  answers  me  with  love  again. 

Fur  whom  I  twice  with  Death  would  fight, 
If  he  my  half-selfc  did  remainc. 

JI.  What  If  sweet  fVw>«  doc  revive. 

And  true-love's  knot  between  us  tie, 

If  fittin  my  thoughts  liiire  Vhlu  1  drive, 

If  my  doorc  ope  when  Lydia's  nigh? 

Z.  Thougfi  he  than  stars  be  fairer  farre, 

Tlion  angrier  titan  Uie  raging  8e.as, 
Wl»en  ’gainst  the  stunly  roc-ks  tltcy  warn*, 
With  thee  I'll  live  and  end  my  uayes.” 

!  There  is  not  an  unpleasant  quaintnc.ss 
I  ahont  this — the  work  it  seems  of  Jolin 
Ashmore,  .and  the  la.st  stanr-a  but  one  is 
1  even  itrctfy.  Tito  characteristic  of  all 
I  early  translation  is  its  literal wAUwe.  The 
fir.sl  effort  of  our  aiice-stors  was  to  re|iro- 
ducc  the  original — a  most  healthy  instinct 
which  wo  trust  will  never  wear  out, 
though  it  may  be  foolishly  as  well  as  wise¬ 
ly  IbllowtHl.  We  sec  it  in  Ben  Jonson’s 
JieatiHf  ilk,  one  of  three  odes  w  bich  Ben 
did,  and  we  think  his  most  successful  at¬ 
tempt.  Take  the  first  twenty-eight  lines, 
face  to  face  with  the  original : 


BeatvLs  ille  qui  procul  negotiis,  Happy  is  he  that  from  all  fiusiness  clear, 

Ut  prisca  gens  morUlium,  As  the  old  race  of  mankind  were, 

Paterii.a  rura  bohus  exercct  suis  With  lus  own  oxen  tills  hU  sire’s  left  lands 

Solutus  Omni  fenorc.  And  is  not  in  tlie  usurer’s  bands : 

Ncque  excitatur  nlassieo  miles  truci.  Nor  soldier-likc  started  with  rough  alarms, 

Nequo  horret  iratnm  mare.  Nor  dreads  the  sea’s  enraged  harms  : 

Forumque  vitat  et  superba  civium  But  flies  the  bar  and  courts  with  the  proud  boards, 

PoUsitiorum  Hmina.  And  waiting-chambers  of  great  lords. 

Krgo  aut  adulta  vitiura  propagine  The  poplar  tall  he  then  doth  marrying  twine. 

Alias  marital  populos.  With  the  grown  issue  of  the  vine ; 

Aut  in  reducta  valle  mugientium  Or  in  the  bemling  rale  beholds  afar 

ProspcoUit  errautes  greges,  The  living  herds  there  CTazing  are ; 

Inutilesve  falce  ramos  amputiuis  And  with  his  hook  lops  off  the  fruit!c.ss  race, 

Feliciores  inserit,  And  sets  more  happy  in  their  place ; 
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Aiit  prram  piiris  mella  condit  amphoris, 

Aitt  toiulut  intiriiia.s  ovua ; 

Vcl  cum  decorum  raitibus  pomis  caput 
AuOtumnus  agris  cxtulit, 

T‘t  gaudet  iiisitiva  dcccrpeiis  pyra, 

('..•rtanteni  ct  uvain  purpuno, 

(^ua  uiunerctar  tc,  I’riapc,  et  tc,  pater 
Silvane,  tutor  tiniuin. 
l.ilH.-t  iacere  modo  sub  aiititjim  ilico 
M(k1o  in  tenaci  gnuninc. 

I.abuntur  altis  interim  ripis  aquns 
Quernntur  in  silvis  aves, 

Foiitesque  lyniphis  obstrepuiit  manantibus 
Sumnus  quod  invitet  levcs. 

Then*  is  .1  stiffness  to  which  a  modern  i 
ear  does  not  lend  itself  very  readily,  .about 
these  lines,  but  their  fidelity  to  the  sense 
is  remarkable,  and  something  of  the  rural 
air  «)f  the  subject  breathes  from  them,  too.  I 
Hen’s  Dome  tjratm  is  scarcely  worthy  ofi 
him,  .and  so  many  eminent  men  have  tried  | 
it  that  we  pass  his  version  by.  j 

We  eoiue  next  to  “  Odt*  of  Ffnrtiee,  the  ' 
best  of  Lyric  Poets,  eontaininj;  nmch  mo- 1 
r.alitv  and  sweetness.  Selected  and  trans-  | 
lated  by  Sir  T,  11.  162.6.”  This  was  Sir; 
Thomas  Hawkins,  described  by  Wood,  .as  ^ 
“of  Nash  Court  in  the  parish  of  Houirh- , 
t«m,  Kent,”  and  who  died  in  1040.  Ilis  , 
selection  contained  forty  of  the  ()des;j 
but  our  readers  would  not  thank  us  for 
inrtictinjT  even  one  upon  them.  Suffice  it 
that  he  begins  the  lnte(jvT  rit(H: 

*•  FuATVJt,  the  man  whose  life  enbre 
And  free  from  siiiiie,  ncssls  ttot  desire 
'I'be  Ihiw  nor  dart  from  iltwre  to  burrow, 

Nor  from  full  (juiver  poys'iied  arrow 

and  concludes  it  as  follows ; 

*'  Place  me  in  coldest  champaincs  where 
No  summer  warmth  tlie  trees  doth  cheer ; 

J.,et  me  in  that  dull  climat  n*st. 

Which  clouds  and  sullen  .love  infest, 

Yea  place  me  underneath  the  carru 
Of  too-nenr  Phiehus  :  seatc'd  farre 
From  dwellings,  Lnlmje  I’ll  love, 
lVho.se  smile,  w'hose  words  so  sweetly  move.” 

Sir  Thomas  was  a  grave  knight,  and 
scarcely  approved  the  amatory’  odes,  so 
he  prefi-xes  to  Ajx  Donee  gratnn,  (for  he 
too  inu.st  try  it)  this  highly  diverting  sen¬ 
tence  :  “  Thi^  Oile,  though  lin.t  morall 
f/otn  tlie.  n'sf,  I  /urre  admUted  for  Jul. 
SeuUgrr'g  Hake,  who  mueh  admire.th  it." 
He  alludes  to  the  great  critic’s  celebrated 
dictum,  that  he  would  rather  have  written 
that  corwtcrt  .and  the  Quern  tu,  Mdpomene, 
than  be  king  of  all  Arragon. 

After  Sir  Thomas  Hawkins  came  the 


Or  tlic  pressed  honey  in  ptire  pots  doth  keep 
Of  earth,  and  shear*  the  tender  sheep. 

Or  when  that  autiunn  through  the  fields  lifts  round 
His  head,  with  mellow  a|)plcs  crowned. 

How,  plucking  pears  his  own  hand  grafte^l  had. 
And  purple-matching  grapes,  he’s  gladl 
With  which,  Priapus,  he  may  thank  thy  hands. 
And,  Sylvan,  thine,  that  kep’st  bis  lands ! 

Then  now  beneath  .some  ancient  oak  he  may 
Now  in  the  rooted  grass  him  lay. 

Whilst  from  the  higher  Itanks  do  slide  the  floods. 
The  soft  birds  tjuarrel  in  the  woo<ls. 

The  fountains  murmur  as  the  streams  do  creep, 
And  ail  invite  to  easy  sleep. 

first  writer  who  translated  all  the  Lyrics, 
Henry  Kider,  M.A.,  of  Cambridge,  whose 
work  was  juiblished  in  1638.  Mr.  Rider 
is  very  unreadable,  but  in  gratitude  to 
him  as  a  father  of  the  Iforatian  church, 
we  (juote  his  Persh-o«  odi  : 

“  Boy,  I  doe  hate  the  Persian  nicctie. 

Their  garlands  hound  with  ribands  please  not 
me, 

.And  doe  not  thou  molest  thvaelf  to  know 
In  what  place  the  late  springing  rose  doth 
blow. 

“  I  chiefly  doe  take  care  you  should  provide. 

To  the  plain  myrtle  nothing  else  licside ; 
Myrtle  will  not  shame  thee,  my  boy,  nor 
mce. 

Drinking  beneath  the  shadowing  vine-tree.” 

i  This  is  deplorably  had — hut  shows  the 
'  struggles  by  which  our  language  w.as  try- 
I  ing  to  attain  the  familiar  and  ea.sy  grace 
I  necessary  .above  every  thing  to  Horatian 
interpretation.  From  Rider,  we  pass  to 
old  Harten  Holyday,  (Archdeacon  of  O.x- 
furd,  ns  Walter  Mapes  h.ad  been,  centuries 
I  before,)  whose*  Jneenal  is  well  well  known 
!  for  its  oddity  .and  accuracy,  to  lovers  of 
1  that  satirist,  and  is  accompanied  by  a 
j  commentary  full  of  learning.  The  book- 
I  sellers  of  that  age  created  some  ctmfusion 
1  by  putting  Ilolyd.ay’s  name  to  other  peo- 
j  pie’s  versions  of  Horace,  but  his  transla- 
I  tion  of  the  Odes  first  api>eared,  anony- 
'  mon.sly,  in  1653,  “All  Hor.ace,  his 
f  Lyrics,  Englished  ” — was  its  title,  an<l  it 
contained  an  address  to  the  reader  begin¬ 
ning  : 

“  An  unknown  Mu.se  presents  to  thy  survey 
A  Roman  Lyre  strung  after  tli’  English  way.” 

The  quaintness  and  oddity,  the  dry>old 
humor,  of  Barten,  employed  on  so  refined 
a  task  as  he  bad  here  undertaken,  are 
irresistible.  This  was  '  the  manner  in 
which  he  set  about  transfusing  the  concen¬ 
trated  essence  of  lyrical  elegance,  the  Ode 
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to  Pyrrha,  into  the  native  language  of 
Shakspeare : 

“  W)>at  spritalj  Younkcr  amongst  beds  of  roses 
{Pf/rrha)  perfumed  with  fragrant  scents 
incloses 

Thee  skulkt  in  sweet  retire  ? 

Thy  fair  locks  at  whose  desire, 

Pleat’st  thou  so  up,  array'd  in  homely 
cloathcK  ? 

0  bow  he'll  wail  thj  oft-changed  gods,  and 
oaths. 

And  count  it  wondrous  strange. 

When  storms  in  thy  countenance  range !" 

Here,  we  may  stop.  Tlie  only  excuse  for  | 
the  old  translation  is,  that  if  Alilton,  ns  is 
possible,  had  already  written,  he  had  not 
yet  published,  that  remarkable  version  of 
this  Ode,  the  merit  of  which  it  will  soon 
be  our  duty  to  defend  against  Lord  Ilu- 
vensworth.  Milton’s  Pyrrha  did  not  i 
ap|>ear  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Poems  in  i 
1645,  nor  for  twenty  years,  indetnl,  atler  j 
tlie  date  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  j 
It  is  not  certain,  from  this  fact,  that  it  was  j 
not  executed  in  his  youth,  for  many  acci-  j 
dents  may  have  kej)t  it  out  of  his  earliest  ! 
j)oetic  publication,  but  at  lea.st  it  appear-  j 
ed,  as  we  have  it,  with  the  sanction  of  his 
mature  judgment,  a  fact  which  should  | 
weigh  when  its  merits  are  di.scussed.  j 
Meanwhile,  we  proceed  with  our  historical 
review,  and  the  next  person  we  summon 
to  the  bar  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  a 
man  of  qinality — Sir  Richard  Fanshawe. 
He  issued  his  volume — “  Selected  Parts 
of  Horace,  Prince  of  Lyricks;  and  of  all 
the  Laliu  Poets  the  fullest  fraught  with 
c.xcelient  morality” — in  1652.  This  was 
a  j'car  before  Holyday,  but  Fansliawe  in¬ 
troduced  a  new  .school  of  Horatian  trans¬ 
lation,  and  is  more  conveniently  mention¬ 
ed  in  the  order  we  have  chosen. 

Sir  Richard  might  have  been  expected 
to  make  a  marked  .advance  on  Ids  predc- 
ces-sors,  for  ho  hatl  the  a«lvantage  of  being 
a  man  of  the  world  as  well  a.s  a  scholar, 
and  such  a  man  Tidll  ever  be  the  likeliest 
to  do  justice  to  the  favorite  of  the  court 
of  Augustus,  who  has  always  been  one  of 
the  |H;t  writers  of  gentlemen.  Like 
Horace,  Fanshawe  had  travele<l,  and  like  j 
Horace  he  had  scired,  having  been  taken 
prisoner,  fighting  for  his  king,  at  Worces¬ 
ter.  I  le  was  envoy  to  the  court  of  Por¬ 
tugal  «mder  Charfes  IL,  in  which  eaja- 
city  he  negotiated  his  marriage  with  the 
Infanta,  and  died  ambassador  at  liladrid  j 
in  1600.  During  this  various  experience, 
he  always  cultivated  the  Mutw  tnamue- 1 


tioren,  and  he  seems  to  have  thought  that 
if  Horace  w.as  to  be  well,  he  must  be 
freely  translated.  Sir  John  Denham,  his 
contcmjrorary,  who  is  declared  by'John- 
son  “  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  that 
underst<x)d  the  necessity  of  emancipating 
translation  from  the  drudgery  of  counting 
lines  and  interpreting  single  words,’’  gives 
the  same  praise  to  Fanshawe,  wliom  he 
addresses  thus: 

“  That  sen  ile  path  thou  nobl}’  tlost  decline. 

Of  tracing  word  by  word  and  line  by  lino ; 

A  new  and  nobler  way  thou  dost  imrsuc. 

To  make  translations  and  translators,  too : 
They  but  preserve  the  ashes,  thou  the 
flame, 

True  to  his  sense,  but  truer  to  his  fame.” 

This  is  high  praise,  brilliantly  e.xpre8s- 
cd,  but  it  is  scarcely  justifio«l,  u  e  fear,  by 
any  jrart  of  Fansliawe's  Horace  when 
tested  by  to-d.ay’s  standard.  His 
memento* — may  be  t.aken  as  a  fair  speci¬ 
men  : 

“  Ki'Cp  still  an  equal  mind,  not  sunk 
With  storms  of  adviTse  chance,  not  drunk 
With  sweet  prosperitic 
O  Ikllhtt  that  must  die! 

“  Whether  thou  live  still  melancholy, 

Or  stretched  in  a  retired  valley. 

Make  all  thy  hours  merry 
With  bowls  of  choicest  sherry. 

{  “  Where  the  white  poplar  and  tall  jiine 
I  Their  hospitable  shadow  joyne. 
j  And  a  soft  purling  brook 

I  With  wrigling  stream  doth  crook. 

I  “  Hid  hither  wines  and  oyntmenfs  bring 
And  the  too  sliort  swwts  of  the  spring. 
Whilst  wealth  and  j-outh  combine 
And  the  Fates  give  thee  line. 

“  Thou  niiLst  forgoe  thy  purchas’d  seats, 

Even  that  which  golden  Tiber  wets, 
lliou  must,  and  a  glad  heyre 
Shall  revel  with  thy  care. 

“If  thou  be  rich,  born  of  the  race 
Uf  ancient  Inneh «»,  or  base 

Liest  in  the  street ;  all’s  one, 

Iin[tartial  iJeatli  spares  none. 

I  “  All  go  one  way  :  shak’d  is  the  Pot 
And  first  or  last  comes  forth  thy  Lot 
I  The  pass  t)y  wliich  thou’rt  sent 

T’  Etcrnall  HanLshmeut.” 

*  It  is  scarcely  poasiblo  to  mentioa  this  ode  with¬ 
out  repeating  Lord  Nortii's  cupital  pun.  liU  son 
was  complaining  of  impecuniosity,  and  hinting  that 
it  would  compel  l.im  to  "aell  his  mare."  “No, 
no,”  said  Lord  N. :  memento,  rebus  in 

ardais— servaro  1" 
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Here  we  have  a  version  sinaekiuj?  of  a 
poi'ioU  of  transition.  I’arts  of  it  aix3  flow¬ 
ing,  and  parts  niiisical,  but  there  are  ob¬ 
stinately  rough  bits  stopping  tlie  stream, 
like  “  snags  ”  in  an  American  river ;  ami 
a  general  adhesion  to  the  text  is  varied 
by  iVee  imitation,  as  in — 

“ - howls  of  choicest  sherry.” 

The  next  epoch  in  the  literary  historj’ 
of  the  subject  is  marked  by  the  ascend-  1 
ency  of  the  “  free  ”  system  altogether. 
Metaphnwe  was  succeeded  by  para- 
dirase.  Translation,  which  at  first  had 
jeen  an  exercise,  became  now  an  amuse¬ 
ment.  Our  own  poets — the  Wallers  and 
Sucklings — had  shown  that  English  might 
b(*  employed  for  poetic  pur|H>ses  with  that 
familiar  elegance  which  is  one  of  Horace’s 
eharm.s.  Accordingly,  the  great  aim, 
now,  was  not  to  make  English  subordin.ate 
to  Latin,  but  to  compel  the  Latin  to  ac¬ 
commodate  itself  to  English.  The  lle- 
storation  writers  introduceil  a  new  way 
of  mhtiitlmj  Horace  to  modern  life,  which 
was  sometimes  very  happily  done ;  espe¬ 
cially  by  Oldham  and  Wilmot,  I.ord  Ko- 
Chester.  The  Pyri'lui  of  .Milton  which 
appeared  in  1673  e.\crcised  no  intlucnce 
on  this  lively  generation.  It  stands  alone, 
in  fact,  in  lloraiian  history,  and  will  be 
most  fitly  examiiuNl  when  we  come  to  in 
(juire  what  our  latest  translators  have 
done  to  supersede  permanently  the  men 
of  earlier  times.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
adaptation  system  made  a  lasting  mark. 
It  leil  to  scores  of  productions  in  which 
London  was  substituted  for  Home  in  imi¬ 
tation  or  in  iiarody.  Our  {Kditical  light 
literature  tooK  it  up,  and  made  comic  and 
satirical  use  of  it,  down  to  the  days  of  the 
Antl  Jnt'nbin^  the  IIor<U‘e  in  Lo/nion  of 
the  Smiths,  and  the  new.spapcr  squibs  of 
Tom  31oore.  These  though  often 

clever,  demand  little  notice  on  the  present 
occa.Mon,  but  they  have  helped  to  make 
the  influence  of  the  Venusian  sink  into 
the  modem  mind,  and  to  justify  those 
who  place  him  in  the  very  first  rank  for 
importance,  among  the  lighter  writers  of 
the  world. 

This  change  in  the  fashion  and  style  of 
translation  which  marked  the  latter  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  and  illustrated  by  Dryden  with  his 
usual  ea-sy  vigor.  “  All  tfieir  translations,” 
says  he — speaking  of  the  old  school — 
“  want  to  be  translated  into  English.” 
He  examines  the  whole  subject  very  ably 


in  the  jwcfaco  to  his  OvUP»  EpUtles^  of 
the  year  1680.  Here  he  divides  transla¬ 
tions  into  three  classes:  1.  That  of  meta¬ 
phrase,  or  “fuming  an  author,  word  by¬ 
word,  and  line  by  line.”'  2.  That  of 
paraphra.se,  or  “  tramslation  with  l.ati- 
tude.”  3.  Tliat  of  “  imitation  where 
the  translator  (if  now  he  has  not  lost,  that 
name)  .assumes  the  liWrty  not  only  to 
vary  frotn  the  words  and  sense,  bnt  t(» 

I  forsake  them  both  as  he  secs  occiision.” 
Verbal  translation  he  compares  to  “  danc¬ 
ing  on  ropes  with  fettered  legs ;”  and 
concludes  by  recommending  that  both 
extreme* — this  and  imitation — should  be 
avoided. 

.Such  wa«  his  theory,  and  nobody  will 
deny,  that  if  his  practice  as  a  tnuislutor 
of  Horace  was  not  quite  conformable  to 
it,  it  M’as  marked  by  all  the  fire  and  dar¬ 
ing  of  his  mind.  His  paraphrase  of  the 
Ti/rrhenn  re>juoi  profit nie«  is  a  model  of 
splendid  audacity,  and  reaches,  in  the 
final  passages,  a  sublimity  beyond  that 
of  the  original : 

“Fortune,  that  with  malicious  joy 
I)(H*s  man  her  .slave  opjires.s, 

Proud  of  her  office  to  destroy 
Is  seldom  pleased  to  bless  : 

Still  various  and  unconstant  still. 

Hut  with  an  inclination  to  t>e  ill, 

I’romottM,  degrades,  delights  in  strife, 

.Vnd  makes  a  lotu-ry  of  life. 

I  can  enjoy  her  while  she's  kind  ; 

But  when  she  dances  in  the  wind, 

And  shakes  her  wings  and  will  not  stay 
I  puff  the  jirostitiite  aw.ay  : 

The  little  or  the  much  she  gave,  is  quietly  re¬ 
signed  ; 

Content  with  poverty,  my  soul  I  arm  ; 

Aud  virtue,  though  in  rags,  will  keep  me  warm.” 

Surely,  this  is  a  noble  amplification  of 
the  following  two  stanzas : 

“  Fortuna  sjtvo  lanta  negotio  et 
Liidum  insolenteni  Indcrc  ]>ertinax 
Transmutat  iiicertns  honores 
Nunc  iiiihi,  nunc  alii  benigna. 

“  Laudo  manontem  ;  si  cclercs  quatit 
Pennas,  resigno  qua;  dedit,  et  nie& 

Virtute  me  involve  prohamque 
Paiiperiem  sine  dote  qusero." 

Its  grandeur,  and  the  sw-eep  of  the 
music,  give  an  impression  of  moral  siqKv 
riority,  and  m.ake  the  neatness  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  tliu  Koman,  look  Imrren  and  oold. 
“  1  am  nut  so  much  eiiaraourod  of  the 
I  name  of  translator,”  says  Cowley,  “  as  not 
I  to  wish  rather  to  bo  something  better.” 
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Dryden  hero  »>  something  better.  But,  | 
after  all,  this  is  not  Horace,  and  what  | 
such  license  becomes  in  meaner  hands, 
we  h.ave  only  too  much  reason  to  know. 
Dryden  himself  executed  three  other  Odes 
oil  a  similar  ]>riiiciple,  but  they  have  fail¬ 
ed  to  emulate  the  fame  of  this  magnificent 
|)araphra.se,  which  throws  into  the  shade 
the  casual  eftbrts  even  of  Cowley  and 
Addison,  and  remains  unsurpassed  to  this 
hour. 

To  Dryden,  in  1C84,  Creech  dedicated 
his  tr.anslation  of  Horace,  a  work,  which, 
in  our  day,  has  fallen  into  such  oblivion, 
that  its  very  name  would  be  forgotten,  if 
it  were  not  met  with  occasionally  in  the 
mottos  to  the  Spectator.  Creech  ne¬ 
glected  the  admirable  advice  that  Lord 
Uoscommon  had  given  to  his  generation, 
in  the  Hasay  on  Translated  Verse: 

“  Examine  how  j’our  humor  is  inclined, 

And  which  the  ruling  passion  of  your  mind, 

Tiien  seek  a  poet,  wiio,  your  way  does  l>end. 

And  choose  an  author  as  you  choose  a  friend.” 

A  morose,  solitary  kind  of  man,  with  a 
head  full  of  out-of-the-way  reading,  and 
Kus[)ected  of  having,  while  translating  Lu¬ 
cretius,  become  a  believer  in  his  system  of 
physics,  he  took  up  Horace,  whoso  philo¬ 
sophy  was  learned  from  every-day  human 
life,  and  whose  poetry  reflects  now  the 
gayety  and  now  the  softness  of  the  pleas¬ 
ant  South  !  As  well  might  a  book-worm 
have  tried  to  do  the  wmrk  of  a  silk-worm  ! 
He  made,  in  short,  a  mistake,  M’hich  has 
often  been  made  suice.  He  thought  that 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  power  to  rhyme 
would  avail  for  a  task,  towards  which 
these  accomplishments  go  a  very  little 
Avay.  However  common  it  may  be  to 
s[>cak  of  literature,  as  if  it  had  no  connec¬ 
tion  with  life,  it  is  certain  that  a  really 
great  translator  of  Horace  must  have 
something  in  himself  of  the  Horatian  ge¬ 
nius  and  temperament.  The  ma.Hs  of  lite¬ 
rary  fiilures  are  perhaps  less  the  result  of 
stupidity  than  of  want  of  allowance  for 
the  moral  relation  betw'een  feeling  and 
parts.  A  man  wdio  has  no  eye  for  cha¬ 
racter  in  his  private  life  does  not  shrink 
from  attempting  a  biography.  A  man, 
whose  solemn  incapacity  to  take  a  joke  at 
a  supper  is  the  wonder  of  his  friends,  ven¬ 
tures  on  a  satirical  novel.  We  may  see 
the  eflect  of  tliis  kind  of  error  in  every 
branch  of  literature,  and  translators  would 
do  well  to  remember  that  Colinan,  who 
succeeded  with  Terence,  also  wroto  good 


dramas,  and  that  years  before  the  late 
Mr.  Frere  e.xectited  his  admirable  versions 
from  Aristophanes,  ho  had  won  his  .'<{)urs 
as  a  political  satirist  and  wit. 

We  should  only  load  our  jiages  if  we 
reprinted  Creech’s  attempts  to  reproduce 
the  Odes.  He  w.as  perhaps  more  in  his 
element  in  the  Satires,  yet  his  honest  and 
almost  rude  ipiaintness  is  a  sorry  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  ease  and  polish  of  his 
master.  We  draw  a  jiassage  or  two  from 
the  si.xth  satire  of  the  First  Book  in  which 
the  poet  is  so  delightfully  auto-biogra- 
phical : 

“  If  none  on  me  can  truly  fix  di.sgrace, 

If  I  am  neither  covetous  nor  base, 

If  innocent  my  life,  if  (to  commend 
Myself)  I  live  beloved  by  every  friend, 

1  tbank  in>'  father  for  it ;  for  he  being  poor, 
His  farm  but  small,  the  u.sual  ways  forbore ; 
He  did  not  send  me  to  his  Fabius  kc1uh)1. 

To  teach  me  arts,  and  make  me  great  by  rule. 

P»ut  first  he  boldly  brought  me  up  to  town. 

To  see  tliose  ways  and  make  tho.se  arts  my 
own. 

Which  every  knight  and  noble  taught  his  son. 

Now  on  my  bob-tailed  mule,  all  galled  and 
sore. 

My  wallet  galls  behind,  my  sfiurs  before ; 

I  ride  whene’er  I  will,  I  ride  at  ease ; 

As  far  as  soil  Tarentum  if  1  please. 

T  walk  alone  where’er  my  fancies  lead. 

And  busy  ask  the  price  of  herbs  and  broad. 
Through  cheating  Rome,  about  the  close  of  <lay 
I  freely  walk  ;  I  go  to  church  and  pray, 

'J'hen  home,  when  I  shall  liud  a  sparing  treat, 
And  tlii-ce  small  pretty  boys  bring  up  tlie 
meat ; 

Just  by  a  white-stone  table  stands,  to  bear 
Two  pots,  one  cup,  and  equal  to  my  faro, 

A  cruise  and  platter,  all  |K)or  earthenware.” 

Xow',  not  to  mention  th.-it  adsisto  di- 
vinis  does  not  mc.an  ^'‘I yo  to  c/inrch,''  one 
easily  secs  that  the  general  ru.stieity  of 
friend  Creech  is  no  substitute  for  an  ori¬ 
ginal  the  very  familiarity  of  which  is  al- 
Avays  urbane.  Still,  Avhatever  its  defcKrts, 
the  Horace  of  Creech  went  through  sev¬ 
eral  editions.  Translation  wa.s  fiishionahlo 
in  those  days.  The  most  eminent  men 
amused  themselves  with  it,  and  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  writers  who  fed  the  Miscellanies 
practiced  it  inoe.s8antly  Versions  of  Ho¬ 
race  by  “Eminent  Hands,”  or  under  some 
such  general  designation,  poured  from  the 

riress.  The  majority,  we  fear,  only  made 
lorace  twaddle ;  but  now  and  then  came 
a  man  of  genius  Avbo  ma«lc  him  sing. 
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Hisliop  Attorbury  tninslatcd  the  Donee 
yratuanwiX  the  (^uetn  tuMelimnene.  ^Fbe 
we  venture  to  pronounce  a  failure, 
lint  tlie  secontl  is  one  of  the  happiest 
fclforts  in  our  lan<»uai;e,  an<l  wo  shull  pro¬ 
ceed  to  give  it  aceonliiigly  : 

“  He  on  whose  natal  hour  the  queen 

Of  verse  hath  smiled,  shall  never  grace 
The  Isthmian  gauntlet,  or  be  seen 
First  in  the  filmed  Olympic  race. 

“He  sliall  not,  after  toils  of  war, 

And  taming  haughty  monarchs’  pride, 
AVith  laureled  brows  consj)iouoiis  far 
To  Jove’s  Tarpeian  temple  ride. 

“  Hut  him  the  streams  which  warbling  flow 
Rich  Tibur’s  fertile  vales  along. 

And  shady  groves,  his  haunts,  shall  know 
The  master  of  the  .Eolian  sung. 

“  The  sons  of  Rome,  majestic  Rome, 

Have  placed  me  in  tlie  poet’s  ijuirc, 

,\n<l  envy  now,  or  dea<l  or  dumb. 

Forbears  to  blame  what  they  admire. 


“  Goildesa  of  the  sweet-sounding  lute. 

Which  thy  hannonious  tomdi  obeys, 

WIk)  caus’st  the  finny  race,  though  mute. 

To  cygnet’s  dying  accent  raise. 

“Thy  gift  it  is,  that  all  with  ease. 

Me  jirince  of  Itoman  lyrics  own. 

That  while  I  live,  my  numbers  please. 

If  pleasing,  is  thy  gift  alone.’* 

I  Tii  those  gniocful  and  flowing  linos  we 
hftve,  first,  wlmt  is  very  <lcsir:ible,  n  poem 
i  jtloasing  in  itself — ;t  jKietn  which,  read  by 
I  .an  Englishman  ignorant  of  Latin,  would 
;  be  loved  for  its  own  sake.  This  praise 
1  every  transl.niion  ought  to  merit,  unless 
I  we  .nro  content  to  rank  tr.nnslations  as 
I  mere  curiosities  for  the  amusement  of 
I  schol.trs.  Hut  Attorbury  has  not  gained 
1  this  success  at  the  expense  of  his  author. 

!  The  version  is  free,  but  it  is  not  licentious. 
He  has  achieved  it,  which  is  no  common 
succe.ss,  in  the  s.atno  number  of  lines  em- 
jiloyed  by  his  master.  Take,  as  a  speci¬ 
men,  his  second  stanza : 


“ - noque  res  bellica  Deliis 

Ornatuin  foliis  ducem, 

Cjuod  rogum  tumidas  oontuderit  minas, 
Gstendet  Capitolio.” 


“  He  shall  not,  after  toils  of  war. 

And  taming  haughty  monarch.s’  pride. 
With  laureled  brows  conspicuous  far 
To  Jove’s  Tarpeian  tcmjtle  ride.” 


This  is  one  of  the  most  par.ajdirastic  of]  while  men  of  mark  still  occupy  themselves 
the  whole,  but  it  is  legitimately  so.  When  j  with  the  “  darmina,”  undeterred  by  the 
Horace  says,  th.at  war  shows  the  hero  |  gre.at  memories  with  which  they  provoke 
crowned  with  laurels  to  the  (/iipitol,  he  is  ;  competition,  with  regaixl  to  the  other 
thinking  of  the  pageant  of  the  triumph,  j  works  this  is  not  so  eonsjucuonsly  the 
and  the  translator  has  a  right  to  present  ]  ease.  The  more  diftieult  of  the  two  tasks 
the  image  still  more  clearly.  The  worst  is  also  the  more  popular.  One  reason 
of  jtaraphrase,  in  general,  is  that  we  often  doubtless  is  because  many  of  the  “Odes” 
find  something  foreign,  something  mod-  .  h.ave  that  universality  of  interest,  as 
ern,  something  which  carries  a  whole  train  poems,  W’hich  the  Satires,  from  their  local 
of  new  and  incongruous  associations  with  and  personal  mature,  can  not  claim ;  but 
it,  added  on  to  the  naked  b<*auty  which  it  ■  it  is  a  still  stronger  reason,  that  half  a 
is  tlie  translator’s  first  business  to  pro-  dozen  of  the  best  works  of  the  latter  class 
servo  intact.  This  ode  of  Atterhury’s  have  been  “  imitateil  ”  in  compositions 
is  loss  dnsstcal,  indeed,  than  Milton’s  not  inferior  to  the  original. 
l^yrrha,  but  we  are  afniid  that  some  in-  !  These  “Imitations”  give  the  same  kind 
feriority  in  that  respect  is  inseparable  !  of  pleasure  to  the  hinglish  reader  that 
from  the  use  of  modern  meters  and  mod-  Horace  himself  does  to  schohars  —  the 
ern  rhyme.  '  pleasure  of  ridicule,  and  wit,  and  fancy. 

Our  plan  now  lirings  us  to  those  celo-  ^  and  character.  Why,  then,  should  the 
brated  ‘  Imitations ”  of  Horace  by  English  reader  c.are  for  more’?  Hut,  at 

wbieh  have  a  most  important  blearing  on  the  same  time,  it  must  always  be  remem- 
the  history  of  the  present  sulyect.  They  berod  that  they  ore  only  imitations,  and 
are  not  translotiotus  of  his  Siitires  and  that  Pope  executed  them  r.ather  with  his 
Epistles,  but  they  have  had  the  cfl’ect  of  own  fame,  th.<ui  wdth  that  of  his  model, 
making  translations  imjiossiblc.  They  ,  before  his  eyes.  It  is  clear  that  they  were 
have  beaten  the  antiques  out  of  the  Eng-  selected  by  him  partly  as  afl’ording  an  op- 
lish  market.  They  have  emliodied  cinssi-  |M)rtunity  of  shooting  .at  his  enemies  from 
caI  models  in  a  domestic  manufacture,  like  !  behind  a  Roman  wall ;  and  where  Horace 
the  W edgwood  china.  Accordingly,  !  only  tickles.  Pope  stubs— the  Roman  be- 
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ing,  beyond  doubt,  the  more  ewy,  ami¬ 
able,  kindly,  and  healthy  man  of  the  two. 
Pope  puts  a  sly  infusion  of  |)oi«on  into  the 
Iloratian  pleasantry.  A  hint  at  the  rou)>- 
let  on  “  furious  Sappho  ”  (Sat.  lib.  ii.  1) 
"  will  snflice  to  remind  us  that  he  did  nut 
hnil  the  tilthy  venom  in  his  master.  But 
all  mi»ior  instances  sink  into  insigniticance 
when  w'e  remember  that  he  turned 
Horace’s  whole  noble  j)aucgyrie  upon 
Augustus  (Epist.  ii.  1)  into  an  excjiiisitely 
ironical  attack  u|>ou  George.  The  like¬ 
ness  between  these  satirists,  then,  is  only 
partial  and  occasional.  The  “  Imitations  ” 
are  admirable  in  themselves;  they  will 
sometimes  recall  Horace  to  a  man  who 
knows  him,  and  something  of  him  they 
will  suggest  to  a  man  who  does  not ;  but 
they  aie  more  Popian  than  Horatian  at 
all  limes ;  and  they  do  not  bv  any  means 
sufficiently  represemt  the  whole  character 
of  the  older  M  riter.  Nor  must  we  forget 
that  the  s.atirical  epoch  of  Horace  was 
lh.at  of  his  youth,  and  of  Pope,  that  of 
his  maturity.  The  “  Imitations”  of  Swift, 
though  very  clever  and  humorous,  are 
less  elaborate,  and  much  freer  than  those 
of  his  friend ;  nor  have  they  hud  any 
thing  like  the  same  influence  on  pos- 
teritv. 

We  owe  to  Pope  two  imitations  also 
of  the  Odes  ;  but  neither  demands  much 
notice.  Xor  do  we  feel  overselves  bound 
to  record  every  production  of  the  kind 
aflbrded  by  the  light  literature  of  that 
age,  nor  to  turn  what  ought  to  be  a  mus¬ 
eum  of  art,  into  a  lumber-room  of  curios¬ 
ities.  We  have  passed  in  silence  the 
Odes  by  Co.vwell,  (1718,)  and  xve  shall  not 
linger  over  those  of  Hare,  (1737.)  Hare's 
preface  tells  us : 

“  I  have  try’d  to  make  ray  author  look  somo- 
what  like  himself  in  an  English  dress,  to  give 
him  soiitc  of  tiiat  graceful  case  and  gviituel  air 
that  he  appears  with  in  liLs  own  country 
habH.” 

This  declaration  has  interest,  because 

I 

“  Parctus  junctas  quatiunt  fenestras 
Ictibus  crebris  juvenes  protervi 

,  Noc  tibi  sonmoe  adimunt,  amat(juc 
Janua  limun.'’ 

This  is,  surely,  rather  coarse  and  fami¬ 
liar.  Juvettes  proterH  wore  not  vulgar 
rakes  in  Horace’s  eyes.  Their  follies 
were  to  be  touched  but  liglitly  and  pretti¬ 
ly  ;  and  it  can  not  be  too  often  rci>cated 


it  expresses  the  taste  of  the  writer’s  ago. 
Horace  now’  appears  in  a  tye-wig.  The 
old  translators  had  endeavored,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  catch  his  form  us  well  ns  bis  spirit. 
The  new  ones  were  content  to  aim  at 
the  spirit  only;  but  they  substituted,  of 
course,  a  ibnii  of  their  uw’n,  ho  that  we 
are  really  ns  far  from  them  as  they  were 
from  him.  Horace  remains  the  same,  but 
when  we  take  up  Francis  we  have  to 
modernize  in  his  case  what  he  wrote  as  .a 
modernization  of  an  ancient.  This  justi¬ 
fies  the  wiiters  who  in  our  own  times 
renew  the  task,  but  it  should  warn  them, 
too,  for  a  translation  dotie  only  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  fashion  of  one  .age  becomes 
obsolete  in  the  next.  Francis  went 
through  many  editions  in  the  last  century, 
and  in  ours  how  has  his  fame  shrunk  !  His 
celebrity  U  lost  in  the  liglit  of  that  of  his 
son  Sir  Philip,  an<l  his  Ixvoks  are  road 
only  by  the  fcw.  Yet  his  “Horace” — 
originally’  published  in  1 742  —  reigned 
longer  than  any  “  Horace”  ever  published 
in  this  country,  and  if  we  now  weary  of 
its  ascendency  we  do  not  find  it  eoHy  to 
name  its  sneoessor.  Indeed,  with  that 
good  old  literary  conservatism  which  none 
respect  more  than  ourselves,  England  still 
continues  to  honor  Fr.ancis  w'hile  she 
ceases  to  read  him,  and  in  the  eyes  ol 
tJie  Trade  his  i.s  still  the  “  standard  ”  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  VtMiusiau.  Passing  over, 
then,  some  versions  of  later  d:Uc  which 
h.ave  failed  to  acquire  recognition,  wo 
think  our  best  ])lan  will  be  to  institute  a 
com}>arison  between  Francis  and  such  of 
our  contenipor.aries  as  aj)pear  (though  wo 
intend  no  slight  to  those  whom  we  may 
hapjten  to  omit)  w’ortliy  to  dispute  the 
honor  of  the  succession  to  his  crown. 

We  repeat,  tluit  the  fashion  of  his  age 
is  too  strongly’  apjwrent  in  the  version  of 
Francis.  ()mitting  .all  reference  to  tlie 
S.atires  .and  Epistles,  (no  conu-mporary 
translation  of  which  is  before  us,)  let  us 
look  at  the  Odes.  One  stanza  of  the 
Parcim  junctas  shall  give  us  the  cue  : 

“  The  wankna  herd  of  rakes  protest 
Thy  windows  rarely  now  molest 
With  midnight  raps,  or  break  thy  rest 
With  riot”  ^ 

that  in  rendering  Horace,  nicety  is  every 
thing.  All  the  Ode  before  us  is  done  iii 
the  same  vein.  Francis  may  have  been 
thinking  of  the  London  nikes  of  his  own 
age — and  Chestcrflold  speaks  of  a  rake  as 
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a  bJnckptiBrd — but  thi«  is  just  tlio  kind  of  I 
Hccmse  which  ruin*  classical  translation. 
Wo  have  no  businosH  to  keep  moilorn  as- 
sooiations  l)pf»>re  us  w’hon  oinf»l(»y<Ml  on 
the  task,  unless  a  professed  nda|Sation  is 

'•  While  liquid  odors  round  him  breathe,  “ 
What  youth,  the  rosy  bower  beneath, 

Now  courts  thee  to  be  kiisl? 

Pyrrha,  for  whose  unwary  heart 
Do  you,  thus  drest  with  careless  art 
Your  yellow  tresses  bind? 

“  How  often  shall  th’  unpraeticed  youth 
Of  altered  pods,  and  injured  truth. 

With  tears,  alas !  eontplain  y  n 

How  soon  behold  with  wond'ring  eyes 
The  hlack'ninp  wiud.s  tempestuous  rise 
And  scowl  along  the  main  ? 

“  While  by  his  easy  faith  betrayed. 

He  now  enjoys  thoe,  polden  maid. 

Thus  amiable  ami  Lind ; 

He  foitdly  hopes  that  you  shall  prove 
Thus  ever  vacant  to  his  love. 

Nor  heeds  the  faithless  wind. 

“  Unhappy  they,  to  whom  untried 
You  shine,  alas  !  in  beauty’s  pride ; 

While  I,  now  safe  on  shore. 

Will  consecrate  the  pictured  storm. 

And  all  iny  grateful  vows  perform 
To  Neptune’s  saving  power.” 

Here  tve  have  a  tn.arkcd  contrast.  In 
Francis  all  is  loose  and  paraphr.astical ;  iu 
Milton  all  severe  and  exjict.  Pyrrha  in 
Francis  is  a  ino«lern  girl  in  a  “  rosy 
bower  ”  and  the  phrases  “  unwary  heart  ” 
atnl  “  beauty’s  pride  ”  smack,  altogether, 
of  the  stage  and  the  Miscellanies.  His, 
ir»  fact,  is  not  a  translation  at  all ;  but  a 
poem,  more  or  less  clever,  written  by  a 
man  who  had  read  Horatii  Camiitia,  lib. 
i.  5,  before  he  began.  Who  could  tell 
that  it  was  supposed  to  be  written  in  the 
South,  for  instance,  where  “  a  cave  ”  is  a 
delicious  phice  of  retreat  from  the  siui  ? 
Who  would  guess,  from  the  jingling  of 
the  undignified  meter,  that  calm  and 
statuesque  beauty  w.as  the  character  of 
the  Latin  ?  The  truly  classic  tone,  which 
may  be  defined  as  the  union  of  quiet  with 
finish,  is  totally  absent  from  Francis ;  but 
we  contend  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  pre¬ 
sent  in  3Iilton,  though  it  is  true  that 
every  line  of  Milton’s  version  will  not 

•  We  print  that  of  Milton  from  the  original  edi¬ 
tion  of  1C73,  where  it  is  preiacfsl  with  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  by  way  of  heading ;  “  Rendered  almost  word 
for  word,  trithont  rhyme,  according  to  the  Latin 
measure,  as  near  as  the  language  will  permit.” 


whst  we  hare  in  hand.  Bnt  we  slinll 
hottiT  illustrate  what  wemetui  by  ex.amin* 
ing  the  Pijrrha  of  Francis.  That  is  a 
test  ( )de,  and  we  now  place,  ri$  d-vi*,  the 
versions  of  Francis  and  of  Milton.* 

What  slender  youth  bedew'd  with  liquid  odors, 
t'ourts  tlieo  on  roses  in  suiue  pleasant  cave, 
Vyrrha  f  For  whom  bind'st  thuu 
In  wreaths  tliy  gulden  hair. 

Plain  in  thy  ncatne.>is?  (1,  how  oil  shall  ho 
On  f-iith  and  changed  (hxls  complain  1  and  seas 
Rough  with  black  winds,  and  storms 
Unwonted  shall  admire. 

‘  Who  now  enjoyes  thee  cre«lnloua  all  gold. 

Who  alwnyes  vacant,  alwayeg  amiable, 

Hopes  thee  ;  of  Uuttcring  gales 
Unmindful.  Hopeless  they  [vow’d 

To  whom  thou  untry 'd  seein’st  fair.  Me  in  my 
Picture  the  sacred  wall  declares  to  have  hung 
My  dank  and  dropping  weeds 
To  the  stem  God  of  Sea.” 


]  equally  bear  rigid  criticism.  “  Plain  in 
I  thy  neatne.ss”  is  a  flat  substitute  for  shn- 
If.ilej-  7nnn(litiis  anil  the  thirteenth  line 
mars  the  fine  musical  eflect  of  the  open¬ 
ing. 

Put  Lord  Ravensworlli  will  not  allow 
us  to  go  even  so  far  a.s  this  in  praise  of 
the  Pyrrha  of  the  immort.al  John.  He 
even  objects  to  its  grammar,  saying  lliat 
— “he  who  could  make  use  of  such  a 
phrase  as  the  following — 

“  Who  now  enjoys  thee,  credulous,  all  goltl^' 

“  seems  to  have  been  so  absorbed  in  his 
Latin  as  to  have  forgotten  at  the  moment 
liis  English.”  We  presume  that  he  sup¬ 
poses  the  poet  to  be  using  “  gold  ”  for 
“  golden  ”  as  an  adjective.  Hut  in  reality 
he  is  using  “  gold  ”  as  a  noun,  and  with 
perfect  correctness.  J  ust  so,  George 
Ilerbert  says,  “man  is  all  symmetry,” 
meaning  that  he  is  a  symmetrical  creation. 
And  just  so,  if  a  young  fellow  were  to 


f  Tliere  is  a  double  antithesis  in  this  famous 
phrase  between  the  two  words  themselves,  and 
l)et\vceu  the  whole  expre^asion,  and  something  like 
“.red  vnixmo  doloaa"  understood.  Comp.  DUIcq- 
burger  in  he. 
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describe  his  sweetheart  as  “  all  honey,”  ] 
he  would  he  talking  nonsense,  no  doubt, 
hut  quite  accurate  grammar. 

A  more  serious  objection  of  his  Lord- 
ship  is,  that  “  an  English  lyrical  composi¬ 
tion  without  the  graces  of  rhyme,  has 
little  to  recommend  it.”  As  a  general 
principle,  this  is  true,  for  the  iKJst  of  our 
lyrics  are  gniced  by  that  sweet  ornament 
so  naturally  dear  to  Northern  ears.  But 
after  Tennyson’s  Princess  it  will  he  hard 
to  doubt  that  blank  verse  may  he  made 
musical  enough  for  any  purpose ;  and  does 
Lord  Havensworth  seriously  deny  all 
musical  charm  to  the  version  by  Milton 
which  has  provoked  this  discussion  ?  We 
can  not  think  so,  and  we  believe  that  it 
would  ho  nearer  the  truth  to  pronounce 
that  vemon  the  high-water  mark  which 
Iloratian  translation  has  attained.  It  is 
faithful ;  it  is  elegant ;  and  a  success  in 
rendering  one  of  these  odes  in  a  rhythm 
even  moderately  like  the  original,  will 
always  give  more  of  the  nameless  charm 
of  classicism  to  a  composition  than  the 


cleverest  copy  of  verses  of  which  the 
associations  are  all  modern.  A  trans¬ 
lation  of  IloractJ  should  remind  us  of 
Horace;  should  have  something  of  the 
effect  of  an  antique  statue  or  gem:  if  we 
lose  sight  of  this  object.,  the  rearder  is  not 
conscious  that  he  is  sup[>oaed  to  he  iii  the 
ancient  world  at  all. 

Lord  Havensworth  may  he  described  as 
of  the  Old  School  of  Translators  when 
compared  with  his  living  rivals,  for  un- 
(piestionubly  the  tendency  now  is  in  favor 
of  severer  principles,  and  even  of  new 
rhj'thms.  Hut  Lord  Havensworth  him¬ 
self  is  decidedly  in  a<lvance  of  Francis, 
and  the  freedoms  which  he  allows  his 
^luse  are  under  the  restraints  of  a  higher 
reliuement  and  a  better  taste.  He  is 
most  successful  in  heroic  and  elegiac 
verse;  and  heats  Francis,  sometimes,  in 
Carniina  in  which  Francis  has  been  hap¬ 
pier  than  usual.  Let  us  view  them  to¬ 
gether  contending  for  the  favor  of  C'hloe 
in  the  ViUis  himadeo  : 


“  You  fly  me,  Chloe  !  like  a  vagrant  lawn, 
Tnw'ing  the  footprints  of  its  parent  deer 
Throufth  each  sequestered  path  and  mazy  lawn, 
While  woods  and  winds  excite  a  causeless  fca 

“  For  should  the  asjien  quiver  to  the  breeze, 

Or  the  green  lizards  ru.stle  in  the  brake, 

It  bounds  in  vague  alarm  among  the  trees. 

Its  bcart-pulsc  flutters,  and  its  UWrs  quake. 

“Yet  not  as  tigers  do  1  follow  you. 

Or  Libyan  lion,  to  destroy  your  channs ; 
Then  cease  to  linger  in  a  mother  s  view. 

And  learn  the  rapture  of  a  lover’s  arms.” 

liaccuHieorth. 


Both  the  dignity  and  the  music  of  the 
Latin  are  here  better  caught  by  tlio  later 
of  the  writers,  though  he  is  more  para- 
phriistical  than  we  could  wish.  But  that 
our  readers  may  see  what  the  New  School, 
those  who  insist  on  being  literal  yet  feel 
that  they  ought  to  he  rhythmical,  can  do 
towards  an  entirely  changetl  system  of 
translation,  we  shall  now  draw’  up,  in  siin- 

“  Chloe,  me  thou  shunncit,  like  a  fawn, 

Who  l>y  mountain  tnu*ks  her  scared  dam 
Seeks  devious — breeze  or  wood 
Oft  misdoubting  in  empty  fear. 

“  Should  the  arriving  spring  o’er  quivering  leaves 
Bristle  rude,  or  should  the  lizard  green 
A  bramble  move  aside. 

Quick  she  trembles  in  heart  and  knees. 


“  Chloe  flies  me  like  a  fawn, 

AVhicli  through  some  scqucstcrod  lawn. 
Punting  seeks  the  nmther  deer, 

Not  without  a  panic  fear 
Of  the  gently  breathing  breeze. 

And  the  motion  of  the  trec.s. 

If  the  curling  leaves  but  shake. 

If  a  iiz-ird  stir  the  brake. 

Frighted  it  begins  to  freeze, 

T rcmlding  both  at  heart  and  knees. 

But  not  like  a  tiger  dire, 

Nor  a  lion  fraught  with  ire, 

I  pursue  my  lovely  game. 

To  destroy  her  lovely  frame. 

}ia.ste  thee,  leave  thy  moUier’s  arms; 

Kipo  for  love  are  all  thy  charms.” 

Francis. 

ilar  array,  Professor  Xcw’inan  and  Mr. 
Scw’cll.  Mr.  New'inan  renounces  rhyme, 
and  wishes  to  introduce  new  meters  alto¬ 
gether.  Mr.  Sewell  disclaims  any  attempt 
to  transfuse  “the  mind,  sjjirit,  and  grace,” 
of  the  Homan,  but,  of  course,  hopes  to 
prepare  the  way  for  their  being  better 
transfused  by  and  by : 


”  Thou  shunnest  me,  Chloo,  like  a  fawn. 

Its  i)anic-8trickon  mother  set'king. 

On  pathless  mountains,  not  without 

N'ain  fear  of  airs  and  wild-wood  [creaking.] 

“For  whether  spring’s  approach  hath  rustled 
In  fluttering  leaves  or  [luid.st  the  trees} 
Green  lizards  have  the  bramble  parted, 

She  trembles  both  in  heart  and  knees. 
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“  Yet  not  I,  as  tiger  fierce  to  rend, 

Or  (Lctulian  lion,  follow  tliee. 

Oh  !  leave  thy  mother’s  side. 

Ripe  at  length  for  a  dearer  love.” 

Xevman. 

Theao  are  interestina^  as  experiments, 
and  in  abaolnte  fidelity  to  the  meaning  of 
the  Latin  are  preferable  to  the  more  com¬ 
mon  8i)eoimens  of  translation.  Hut  with 
every  wish  (chiefly  out  of  a  horror  of  the 
convtntionoiimi  which  infects  translators) 
to  see  the  New  School  follow  in  the  steps  i 
of  Milton,  we  can  not  allow  that  they  have 
vet  done  much  to  win  over  the  jmblic.  i 
^'he  way  to  the  heart  in  these  matters  is  ' 
through  the  ear,  and,  with  duo  gratitude  ' 
to  Mr.  Newman  for  his  .acc^ents  and  his' 
liints  bow  to  read  his  versions,  we  find 
tliem,  to  speak  fmnkly,  somewhat  quaint ' 
and  harsh,  llis  thcorv  seems  to  be  that  j 
an  ugly  likeness  to  florace  is  a  better  ' 
thing  than  a  pretty  though  vague  imita- 1 
tion;  that  bad  Falemian  is*  nicer  than] 
good  sherry  :  but  is  not  this  something 
like  the  principle  wliich  produced  the  su|)- 
per  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients  in 
Peregrine  PieUe  f  We  certainlv  would 
rather  have  a  dozen  ^filtonic  Pgrr/nis 
than  all  the  free  translations  which  have 
appeared  since  Elizabeth’s  time,  including 
the  ex(piisite  one  which  we  (juoted  from 
IJishop  Atterbury.  JJut  then,  to  have  to 
break  uj)  all  our  English  traditions  for 
Botnethiug  utterly  novel  and  yet  mediocre 
is  a  severe  demand  to  make  from  the  great 
juiblic  which  reads  for  pleasure.  Prob¬ 
ably,  indeed,  the  Xew’  School  will  do  far 
better  things  hereafter ;  but  poetry,  rather 
than  prophecy,  is  our  present  object,  and 
M  e  must  fall  to  at  M’hat  M'e  h.ave  before  us. 

Now  and  then  Professor  Newman  sur¬ 
prises  us  M  ith  a  grateful  flow  of  verse  : 

”  Me  not  the  enduring  Sparta 
Nor  fertile-soiled  Larissa’s  plain 
8o  to  the  heart  has  smitten 
As  .\nio  headlong  tumbling, 
Loud-brawling  Albimcia’s  grot, 

Tiburnus’  groves  and  orchards 
With  restless  rivulets  streaming.” 

TIjere  is  something  of  the  rush  of  cool 
waters  here.  Hut  wh.at  Mould  Horace 
say,  if  he  could  come  to  life,  and  find  him¬ 
self  singing  tho  two  stanzas  subjoined  ? 

“  Well  of  Bundusia,  as  crystal  bright. 

Luscious  wine  to  thee  \vith  flowers  is  duo  ; 

To-morrow  shall  a  kid 
Thine  become,  who  w  ith  homy  front 


“  Yet  not  as  tiger  fierce,  or  lion 
Getulian  do  I  thee  pursue. 

To  crush  thee.  Cease  at  length  to  follow 
Thy  mother,  thou  of  age  for  man  to  woo.” 

Seirell. 

Budding  ncM',  de.signs  amours  and  war. 

Vainly  :  since  this  imp  of  the  frisky  herd 
With  life-bloml's  scarlet  gush 
Soon  shall  curdla  thy  icy  pool.” 

This  is  hard  to  read,  while  the  Latin  is 
as  pleasant  to  the  ear  as  the  fountain  which 
it  brings  before  us  to  the  imagination. 
Yet  jNIr.  Newman  must  know'  tliat  music 
and  elegance  are  as  much  ])arts  of  the 
])oet  as  his  litend  sense,  and  that  a  hideous 
fidelity  is  really  as  unjust  to  him  as  a 
pretty  but  licentious  paraphrase.  "We 
find  little  to  remind  us  .agreeably  of  a 
friend  in  a  photogra^>h  of  his  corpse. 

Apropos  of  the  Tons  Pandusiw — here 
is  a  graceful  little  version  of  it  by  Mr. 
Henry  George  Kobinson,  known  to  con¬ 
noisseurs  as  a  lloratian  collector  as  well 
as  translator.  Ills  aim  Ls  to  attain  a 
greater  accuracy  than  free  translators 
l)rG.serve,  yet  without  innovating  in  meter 
or  sacrificing  rhyme.  This  is  a  via  media 
M’hich  promises  much,  and  the  labor — of 
which  every  page  of  jNIr.  Ibdfinson’s  book 
is  an  honest  specimen  —  has  not  been 
thrown  au  ay : 

“  Clearer  than  glass,  Bandiisian  font, 

<  )h  !  worthy  thou  of  sweetest  wine, 

Nor  wanting  floMcrs ;  to-morrow  thine 
A  kid  shall  he,  whoso  budding  front 
Sprouts  his  first  horns,  already  bent 
On  love  and  battles — vain  intent! 

For  soon  thi.s  hapless  progeny 
Of  the  lascivious  herd,  for  thee. 

Shall  with  his  young  and  ruddy  goro 
Thy  gelid  streamlet  crimson  o’er. 

“  Thee  the  fierce  Bogstar’s  blazing  hour 
Can  not  affect ;  Umu  on  the  ox. 
Plough-wearied,  and  the  rambling  Hocks, 
Dost  a  refreshing  coolness  shower. 

Among  the  fonts  of  noblest  fame 
Thoti  too  shalt  have  a  foremost  name, 
Througli  me,  who  of  yon  ilex  sing, 

The  hollow  rocks  o’ershadowing. 

Downward  from  whence,  with  prattling  sound. 
Thy  limpid  waters  gayly  bound.” 

Francis  began  Aj^transhition  in  the  tr\io 
slipshod  stylo : 

‘‘Fountain,  whose  waters  far  surpass 
The  shining  force  of  polished  gla.s.s.” 

This  dilution  of 

‘‘0  Fons  Bandusisc,  splendidior  vitro,” 
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id  but  too  fair  a  specimen  of  the  prevail-  it  looks  as  if  every  body  could.  It  is  tho- 
in(T  weakness  of  the  translating  race.  The  roughly  claitgirfil.  Two  lines  of  our  Eng- 
chaste  simplicity,  the  condensed  neatness,  lish  Crashaw  : 


of  their  elaborate  and  artistic  master  is  i 
•what  some  of  them  seem  to  value  least,  1 
and  all,  more  or  less,  fail  to  attain.  Jbit  | 
■what  |)erhap«  most  strikes  a  student  of 
the  classics  in  the  long  run  is  the  excpiisite 
grace  with  which  they  created  beauty  out 
of  slender  materials ;  how,  with  less  im- 
agery,  wit,  or  depth  of  sentiment  than  we 
demand,  their  light  writers  man.agod  to  , 
create  wh.at  should  live  forever,  ! 

Tliis  reflection  brings  us  to  the  most : 
famous  and  perfect  of  those  gayer  Ilora-  I 
tijin  lyrics  with  which  we  have  been  chief¬ 
ly  occupied  hitherto.  We  allude  to  the  , 
often-mentioned  Dome  gratxig,  in  which 
Bon  .Tonson  did  not  succeed ;  which 
tried  triumphantly  the  skill  of  Cowley  .and 
Atterbury,  and  over  which  meaner  wits 
have  a  score  of  times  labored  in  vain. 
What  constitutes  the  difticulty?  the  same 
quality  which  constitutes  its  charm.  It 
is  perfectly  simple  and  j*erfectly  finished. 
Nobody  can  translate  it,  precisely  because  ; 

“  Quid,  si  prises  redit  Venus 

Diductosqiie  jugo  cogit  aenoo, 

Si  Hava  excutitur  Chloe 

lUjectscque  patet  jauua  Lydiae  ?” 

Lord  Rjivensworth  modestly  makes  | 
way  for  his  friend  Lord  Derby,  whose  i 
very  remarkable  paraphrase  of  this  lyric  | 
we  extract  with  much  pleasure.  Old' 
Dryden  somewhere  says  —  not  without 
humor  —  that  “to  understand  critically 
the  delicacies  of  Horace  is  a  bight  to 
which  few'  of  our  noblemen  have  arrived.” 
But  who,  if  not  a  great  orator,  should  un¬ 
derstand  jHiets ;  quibus  est  proxima  c*>g- 
natio  enm  oratoribus,  as  Cicero  justly  ob¬ 
serves?*  Long  may  the  eloquence  of 
the  Parliament  of  England  breathe  of  the  , 
roses  of  Piestum,  or  echo  the  murmurs  of 
the  Liris!  Long  may  the  good  old  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  natural  union  of  “  gentleman 
and  scholar,”  help  to  save  our  institutions 
from  vulgarity  and  degradation  !  | 

Horace.  “  While  I  was  dear  to  thee, 

While  with  encircling  arms. 

No  youth  preferred  to  me 
Oared  to  profane  thy  bosom’s  snowy 
charms; 

I  envied  not,  by  thee  adored, 

The  wealth,  the  bliss,  of  Persia’s  I 
Lord.  I 

*  Do  Oratore,  iiL  7.  ^ 


“  Yet  though  she  can  not  tell  you  why, 

She  cau  love  and  she  can  die,” 

open  up  depths  of  poetic  tenderness  which 
it  can  not  hint  at  oven  from  afar.  But 
who  remembers  two  more  out  of  the  long 
and  unequal  poem  in  which  these  occur? 
w'hereas  the  Latin  poem  is  all  smooth  and 
round,  of  the  same  beauty  in  every  part 
— like  the  apple  which  I’aris  gave  to  the 
victorious  goddess. 

Francis,  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to 
say.  Is  more  successful  with  the  Donee 
gratiis  than  with  many  other  odes.  Yet, 
in  his  care  to  be  simple,  he  is  (almost  un¬ 
avoidably)  somewhat  me.ager  and  tame. 
Of  our  cotemporaries,  Mr.  Kobiiison  is  as 
.agreeable  as  his  .anxious  endeavors  to  bo 
literal  [lerinit.  Professor  Newman  puts 
himself  out  of  the  race  by  so  execrable  a 
rendering  of  the  fifth  stanza  that  we  tran¬ 
scribe  it  as  a  warning : 

“  Wh«t,  if  ancient  Love  return, 

And  with  brazen  yoke  the  sundered  join — 
Auburn  Chloe  aside  lie  tossed — 

Jilted  Lydia' »  door  to  me  re-ope  f” 

Lydia.  “  While  all  thy  bosom  glowed 
With  love  for  me  alone; 

While  Lydia  there  abode, 

Where  Chloe  now  has  fixed  her 
hateful  throne. 

Well  pleased,  our  Roman  Ilia’s 
fame 

I  deemed  eclipsed  by  Lydia’s 
name. 

Hot.  “  ’Tia  true  my  captive  heart 

The  fair-haired  Chloe  sways. 
Skilled  with  transcendent  art 
To  touch  the  Ij're,  and  breathe  har¬ 
monious  lays ; 

For  her  my  life  were  gladly  paid. 

So  heaven  would  spare  my  Cre¬ 
tan  maid. 

J,yd.  “  My  breast  with  fond  desire 
For  youthful  Calais  bums, 

Touch^  with  a  mutual  fire. 

The  son  of  Ornithus  my  love  re¬ 
turns  ; 

For  him  I’d  doubly  <lie  with  joy. 
So  heaven  would  spare  my  Thu- 
rian  boy. 

Hor.  “What  if  the  former  chain 

That  we  too  rashly  broke. 

We  yet  should  weave  again, 
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And  l)Ow  once  inorr  benenth  th’  ac- ! 
ciiatoimd  yokcy 

If  ('hloc’s  sway  no  nior«  I  own,  i 
.Vnd  Lydia  fill  the  vacant  throne  y  | 

Lyil.  “  Thoiijth  hri'rht  aa  morning  star 
■My  t’alais'  l»eaming  brow  ; 

Though  more  inconstant  far,  i 

.And  ea.sier  chafed  tlian  Adria's  bil¬ 
lows  thou ;  j 

Witli  thee  my  life  I’d  gladly  | 
sjK-nd, 

Content  with  theo  that  life  to  ' 
end.’’ 

Tlio  cli.trin  of  tliU  composition  is  the 
ma.stery  it  shows  of  harmoiiiuiis  langtiage. 
It  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  original,  of 
course,  and  wants  its  terse  and  naked  , 
simjilicity.  But  when  a  writcf  doubts  tlie  | 
jKissibility  or  the  propriety  of  a  close ' 
translation,  it  is  otlen  his  next  best  course  , 
to  take  a  whle  swtvei*  and  to  amplify  freer ! 
Iv — to  desert  ]Ililton,  iii  fact, .for  Dr^'den.  j 
All  on  which  critics  have  a  right  to  insist  | 
is,  that  he  shall  expand  what  he  finds  in  { 
Ins  original ;  not  load  it  witli  nnnlern  as- , 
sociations  and  allusions.  Even  the  Otinm  | 
Ith'os  of  Warren  Hastings,  wliatever  its 
jm-Hotud  interest,  is  spoiled,  for  all  jmr- 
jtoses  of  ehis-sical  j»leasure,  by  “  ."Mahiat- 
tas,”  and  “  iiikhs,”  “  Committees,”  and 
“  Clive.” 

Lord  Derby’s  good  e.xample  has  not 
been  lost  uu  miolher  illustrious  statesman 
and  orator,  and  we  have  been  favored 
with  the  tollowiiig  English  substitute  for 
the  same  renownetl  siinxdKean.  The  con-  ^ 
tr.ast  between  the  version  of  Jx)rd  Derby 
and  that  of  Mr.  (Jladstone  is  the  more  in¬ 
teresting  that  the  latter  has  adopted  the 
literal  style  of  translatiou,  and  has  s>ic- 
ceeded  in  rendering  some  of  the  lines  of 
the  original  witJi  jKirtieular  felicity.  i 

llorncf.  *'  While  no  more  wclcomo  anus  could 
twine 

.Around  thy  snowy  neck  than  mine,  , 
Thy  smile,  thy  heart,  while  I  po.s.sest 
Xot  Varsia’s  monarch  lived  as  blest. 

LijiUa.  “  Whilst  thou  didst  fbed  no  rival  Hame, 
Nor  l.yiiia  next  to  Chloe  came,  [ 
I  >h !  then  th)-  Lydia’s  echoing  name  ! 
Kxcelled  even  Ilia’s  Homan  fame. 

Hot.  “  Me  now  Thracian  Chloe  sways, 

Skilled  in  soft  Ivre  and  softer  lays ; 

My  forfeit  life  f’ll  freely  give, 

'•I  So  ahe  mr  better  lift:  may  live.  ^ 

Lyl.  “  The  son  of  Ornytus  inspires 

My  hurning  breast  with  mutual  fires. 

I’ll  face  ten  fieveral  deaths  with  joy  | 
So  fate  bat  spare  my  Thorfan  boy.  j 
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//or.  **  M'hat  if  otir  ancient'  love  awoke, 

.And  Itoiind  us  with  its  golden  yoke  ; 

If  auburn  Chloe  I  resign  i 

And  Lydia  onco  again  >>e  luincy  ’ 

Lyil.  “  Though  brighter  than  a  star  Is  he, 

Thou  rougher  than  the  Adrian  sea 
And  fickle  as  light  cork,  yet  I 
With  thee  would  live— >with  thee  would 
die.” 

Lord  Kavensworth  seems  to  us  hap- 
])iest  when  employing  the  more  stately 
meters  of  our  hangnage.  Wo  have  hcanl 
his  IHjfittjere  iiirex  commended  by  an  ex¬ 
cellent  judge,  and  the  twenty  lijies  of  it 
Avhich  wc  now  give  will  show  why  : 

“  The  winter  snows  have  fled,  the  grassy  lea 
(•rows  green,  and  foluigc  decks  the  tree  ; 
Kiirth  feels  the  change,  within  their  banka 
the  rills 

Diminished  trickle  from  the  hills  ; 

With  zone  unbound,  the  Nymphs  and  OraceS 
dare 

To  frolic  in  the  vernal  air. 

Do  Uiou  take  warning  thorn  the  fioeting  year, 
Nor  hope  for  joys  iianiortal  here. 
iSpring  comes,  the  zephyrs  thaw  the  frozen 
glade, 

.And  siimmor  follows  soon  to  fade  ; 

Brown  nutnnm  sheds  his  ripened  fruit,  and 
tbeii 

The  sluggish  winter  comes  again. 

Vet  in  this  changeful  sy.stcm  loss  is  soon 
Kcpaireil  bj'  eacli  revolving  moon  ; 

Herein  destruction  hath  no  lasting  power. 
While  we  frail  beings  of  an  hour 
When  once  wc  sink  into  the  greedy  grave 
Which  swallows  up  alike  the  brave. 

The  rich,  the  poor,  the  mighty,  and  the  just,, 
Moulder  in  ashes  and  in  dust” 

There  is  a  pensive  grace  aliout  these 
linos  which  reflects,  in  it.s  autumnal  beauty, 
the  period  of  life  at  whieh  Horace  had 
arrived  when  he  wrote  the  ode.  His 
e|)icureanism — always  varied  with  flashes 
of  a  higher  jihilosophy — had  now  mellowed 
into  ,a  philosojdiy  of  Ins  own,  a  mixture  of 
iiidiffereiitism,  kindliness,  arul  content¬ 
ment,  tinged  with  melancholy.  He  seems 
to  have  even  grown  tired  of  the  lyric 
labor  which  had  so  long  employed  his 
leisure,  and  embodied  his  sentiment;  for 
we  know  from  Suetonius  that  he  only 
added  the  Fourth  Book  at  the  urgent  re- 
(jiiest  of  tlie  Emperor,  and  there  is  evi¬ 
dent  earnestness  iii  these  lines,  (141  se'j  ) 
of  the  Second  Epistle  of  the  Second 
Book — the  Kpi.stles  being  tho  dejxisitory 
of  his  actual  feelings  as  a  private  man  : 

“  ’Tis  wisdom’s  part  to  hid  adieu  to  toys, 

And  yield  amusements  to  the  taste  of  boys, 
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Not  the  soft  sound  of  mptj  words  admire, 
Or  model  measures  to  the  Roman  lyre. 

Rut  learn  such  strains  and  rhapsodies  as  roll 
Tuneful  through  life,  and  harmonize  the 
soul.”* 

The  shadow  of  tlie  great  coming  darknes.s 
fell  chill  on  the  fine  sense  of  the  gifted  Pa¬ 
gan  ;  but  we  arc  not  writing  his  biography. 

Of  the  three  classes  into  which  Horace’s 
“  Odes”  may  be  divided — First,  the  play¬ 
ful  and  amatory;  second,  the  moral  and 
philosof>hieal ;  third,  the  historic  and  na¬ 
tional — we  have,  hitherto,  dwelt  chiefly 
on  the  first,  which  all  translators  much 
affect,  not  only  for  their  artistic  complete¬ 
ness,  but  because  a  certain  universality  in 
their  interest  gives  them  the  advantage 
over  the  others.  Let  us  vary  the  strain 
by  seeing  how  the  latest  cultivators  of  the 
art  of  translation  acquit  themselves  when 
called  on  to  follow  the  poet  in  his  higher 
flights.  Horace  const.antly  insists  that  his 
muse  is  jocose  and  trifling ;  but  this  was 
a  piece  of  policy,  to  save  himself  from  the 
“  commands”  which  any  thing  like  a  poet 
laureate's  position  would  have  laid  upon 
him.  He  was  certainly  a.s  lolly  when  he 
aspired,  as  he  was  brilliant  when  he  triflc<l. 

Who  has  not  “  crooned”  over  (as  the 
Scotch  say)  the  four  last  slansKis  of  the 
.fiVtCM  which  we  now  borrow 

from  Lord  Ravens  worth? 

In  vain  from  bloody  Mars  we  run. 

In  vain  the  broken  billows  shun 
Of  Hadria’s  roaring  seas; 

And  vainly  timorous  seek  to  shroud 
Our  bodies  from  th’  autumnal  cloud 
And  pestilential  breeze. 

^  “  t'oeytus  in  his  mazy  bed 

Must  soon  or  late  be  visited. 

And  Lethe’s  languid  waters ; 

And  Sisyphus  despairing  still 
To  mount  the  insuperable  hill. 

And  Danaus’  guilty  daughters. 

“  The  virtuous  man  whose  heart  within 
Harbors  no  thought  of  secret  sin, 

Needs  not  the  Moorish  archer’s  craft, 

Nor  quiver  armed  with  venomed  shaft.” 

— Lord  Ratermrorth. 
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“  Thy  lands,  and  home,  and  pleasing  wife. 
Must  all  be  left  with  parting  life  ; 

And  save  the  bongli  abhorred 
Of  monumental  cypress,  none 
Of  all  the  tree.s  thy  care  hath  grown 
Follow  their  short-lived  lonl. 

‘‘  A  worthier  heir  shall  grasp  thy  keys. 

And  all  thy'  hoarded  vintage  seize 
From  lM>If8  and  bars  released ; 

And  stain  thy  flower  with  nobler  wine 
Than  ever  flowed  at  holy  shrine. 

Or  pontiHcial  feast,” 

Lord  Riivcnsworth  is  always  more  suc¬ 
cessful  with  a  serious  than  a  gay  theme, 
and  his  version  would  probably  have  been 
better  in  a  graver  meter.  Hut  these  are 
flowing  lines,  decidedly  superior  to  Francis, 
who  seems  most  liable  to  lose  the  (Ilgnit)/ 
of  the  Latin.  The  weak  ])oint  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor — hero  and  elsewhere — is,  that  he  is 
too  jiaraphrastic,  as  would  appear,  if  we 
ha<l  space  to  (piote  the  version  of  3Ir. 
Robinson.  Lord  Ravensworth  is  now 
before  his  Horatian  peers,  and  can  not 
plead  his  barony  against  them,  though  it 
will  induce  liberal  men  to  respect  all  the 
more  the  way  in  wliich  ho  has  employed 
his  leisure.  He  has  a  good  car,  good 
sense,  and  good  taste  ;  but  he  might  much 
improve  his  lK>ok  if  he  revised  it  carefully, 
with  a  special  eye  to  the  jireservation  of 
likeness  by  elaboration  in  details.  Nicety 
is  every  thing.  Horace  always  uses  the 
word,  as  Fox  is  reported  to  have  observed 
of  Pitt,  and  each  word  has  its  own  ])1ace, 
not  regulated  by  ch.ance,  but  law.  When 
he  calls  Harine  the  puhlion  ettra  of  the 
youth  of  her  day,  his  jtoiut  ought  not  to 
he  passed  over.  When  he  brings  in  a 
friend’s  name  with  delightful  familiarity, 
as  in  the  Fusee  of  ('arm.  1.  22,  that  friend 
ought  not  to  be  blotted  out  of  poetic  ex¬ 
istence  —  an  error  which  the  subjoined 
contrast  will  illustrate : 

“The  man,  my'  Fuscu.s,  who  hath  been 
Of  blameless  life,  and  pure  from  .sin. 

No  Moorish  bow  or  javelin  need.s. 

Or  quiver  tilled  witli  poisoned  reeds.” 

— Mr.  Rohinson. 


Neither  will  any  license  excuse  such  a  rendering  as: 

“  Unde  vocalem  temere  insecure  “  Whose  trees  in  stately  dance  moved  on 

Orphea  ailvae.”  To  Thracian  Orpheus’  vocal  strain.” — Rarensvorth. 


— nor  is  it  permissible  to  make  the  flowers 
which  Horace  promises  to  the  fountain  of 

•  Francis.  —  Pope’s  “  Imitaiion”  of  this  passage 
perverts  the  moral  sense  of  it,  though  the  substiiute 
very  clever,  no  doubt 


Handusia  in  sacrifice,  bloom  in  the  trans¬ 
lation  as  flowers  growing  round  that 
Ibuntain’s  margin,  (p.  306.) 

Some  people  will  ridicule  such  criticism 
as  frivolous  and  minute.  But  Lord 
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Ravetjsworth  himself  we  are  satisfiotl  will 
not  be  of  the  number.  Indeed,  he  .as¬ 
sures  ns  (a  filet  which  will  not  secure  him 
the  respect  of  the  Utilitarians  of  the 
North)  that  he  has  been  “twenty  yc.ars” , 
tryinff  “every  conceivable  variety  of 
form”  in  which  to  Anglicize; 

“  Dulce  ridentein  Lalagcn  vuabo 
Dulce  loquenteiu,” 

the  close  of  the  very  poem  from  which 
he  has  unjustly  banished  Fiiscus !  ^Ue 
are  especially  glad  to  be  able  to  praise  the 
very  pretty  result  of  all  this  labor : 

“  The  softly  speakinp;  Lalapj. 

The  softly  smiling  still  for  me 

one  of  the  best  attempts  at  an  impossi- 

“  Then  assaiUsl  her  stricken  soul, 

Frenzied  with  the  wassail  bowl. 

Terrors  true,  and  wild  despair. 

When  as  falcon  from  above, 

Pounces  on  the  timorous  dove. 

Or  hunters  chase  o’er  llmmon’s  snow  the  h&rc. 

“  Oar  and  sail  incessant  plying, 

As  he  marked  her  galleys  flying, 

C’lrsar  urged  her  headlong  race ; 

I  teeming  that  bis  wondrous  prize 

Soon  should  gladden  lloman  eyes,  [grace. 

And  bound  in  cliains  his  haughty  triumph 

“  Nobly  she  to  death  rasigned. 

Not  with  woman’s  shrinking  mind, 

<  lazed  upon  the  deadly  knife  ; 

Nor  within  some  friendly  creek, 

Ita.scly  lurking  <iid  she  seek 

To  save  from  deatli  a  now  dishonored  life. 

”  ( )n  her  jirostnite  citadel. 

Dared  her  daiintlo.ss  eyes  to  dwell : 

Firm  of  purjioso,  calm  she  stood, 

Holding  with  unflinching  grasp. 

To  her  breast  applied  the  asp,  [blood. 

"Whose  venom  dire  she  drauk  through  all  her 

”  Sternly  resolute  she  died ; 

Nor  couUl  stoop  her  royal  pride, 

'J'liat,  reserved  to  swell  a  show. 

She  a  woman  ami  a  queen, 

Should  be  led  like  captive  mean 

Through  streets  of  Koine  to  grace  her  con¬ 
quering  foe.”  — Lord  Derby. 

There  is  .a  spirit  and  flow'  iti  both  these 
versions.  Lord  Derby’s  is  nearer  the 
sense  of  the  original,  and  it  has  also  the 
great  advantage  of  being  written  in  a 
uniform  meter.  J.,a.\ity  in  this  particular 
breeds  la.\ity  in  others ;  where  the  music 
may  at  any  time  bo  changed,  the  sense 
will ;  and  in  the  lost  nine  or  ten  lines  Lord 
Kavenswurth’a  love  of  paraphrase  flies 


bility  which  w'C  know !  Strange  praise, 
no  doubt,  in  the  eyes  of  practical  men, 
but  a  lloratian  translator  can  scarcely 
hope  for  more. 

We  shall  now  open  our  Horace  at  one 
of  those  hi.storic  odes  where  ho  catolies 
j  for  a  brief  while  the  spirit  of  an  antique 
I  Roman,  and  the  color  of  the  national 
I  blood  rises  to  llio  cheek  of  the  artist.  In 
j  the  song  of  triumph  for  the  fall  of  Cleo- 
!  patra.  Lord  Raveusworlh  is  again  a.ssi.sted 
witli  a  translation  by  Lord  Derby,  but  he 
contends  for  the  laurel  along  with  him, 
and  many  of  our  readers  will  he  glad  to 
see  the  contest.  We  take  uj>  the  strain 
at  the  point  where  panic  has  seized  the 
Eastern  queen,  and  her  galleys  in  all  their 
bird  like  beauty  are  hurryuig  through  the 
agitated  sea. 

“ - Actium’s  b«y, 

Kehold  her  sngui.'^h  ami  dismay. 

When  steering  past  in  full  retreat. 

She  left  in  Hame-s  her  scattered  fleet. 

And  lo  I  great  Ca-sar  from  his  deck. 

Urges  his  rowers  to  the  cha.se. 

Where  .saved  alone  amid  the  wreck, 

The  Queen  bewildered  flie.s  apace 
As  through  the  clomls  in  middle  air 
The  falcon  pounces  on  the  dove  ; 

Or  Thracian  hunters  drive  the  hiu-e 
Trembling  through  liiemonia's  grove  ; 

So  tliought  our  leader  to  secure  hi.s  spoil, 

And  bear  her  off  in  chains  to  far  Italia's  soil. 
But  she  whose  spirit  proud  and  high 
Refused  to  brook  indignity. 

No  womanly  alarm  betrayeil 
At  dagger’s  point  and  gleaming  blade  ; 

Nor  sought  the  covert  of  the  con.<t 
For  refuge  when  the  day  was  lost ; 

Rut  with  unrulHed  visage  dared 
Her  ruined  palace  to  regard  ; 

And  fearless  clasped  that  fatal  worm 
Whose  subtle  venom  did  defile 
Her  royal  blood  and  glorious  fonn. 

Sovereign  o’er  all  the  realms  of  Nile ! 
Haughty  in  her  deliberate  death  ! 

Ami  choosing  rather  to  resign  her  breath 
Than  live  the  prize  of  her  victorious  foe, 

And  grace  in  gilded  bonds  a  Roman  triHmph’.i 
show.”  — Lord  liavenmorth. 


aw'ay  with  him  altogether.  This  is  th« 
more  provoking,  because  a  line  like — 

”  Haughty  in  her  deliberate  death  !” 

has  just  that  pregnant  compactness  which 
a  student  of  Horace  most  admires  in  this 
class  of  his  ode.s.  Felicity  of  expression 
is  one  of  the  surest  signs  of  genm.s,  and 
no  self-indulgent  freedom  should  be  al- 
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lowed  to  spoil  its  development  by  any 
^vTiter  who  at  all  ]»08se88e8  the  gift.  Our 
lords  are  fortunate  in  their  competitors 
in  this  lyric.  The  orthodox  translator, 
Francis,  is  both  tame  and  odd.  ]VIr. 
Kobinson  seems  less  at  home  than  in  gayer 
and  lighter  pieces.  Professor  Newm-an, 
notwithstanding  the  natural  power  which 
rarely  deserts  him,  is  crabbed  and  quaint, 
as  witness  his  wind-up ; 

"  She  her  prostrate  palace  dared. 

Calm  of  brow,  to  visit.  She 
Fell  asps  was  brave  to  ftrasp,  imbriiinf? 

Veins  and  flesh  with  gloomy  poison. 

“  Fiercer  in  deliberate  death. 

Yea,  she  grudged,  by  crtjel  sloop 
Borne  off,  to  walk,  no  vulgar  woman  ! 

Stript  of  rank,  in  haughty  triumph.” 


[March, 

It 'would  be  easy  to  add  to  these  speci¬ 
mens  of  translation,  without  some  of  which 
no  opinhui  could  be  formed  on  the  subject 
at  all.  liut  we  shrink  from  overloading 
our  pages  with  quotation,  and  we  have 
already  illustrated  nearly  all  the  varieties 
of  treatment  of  which  the  art  of  lloratian 
translation  admits.  We  have  seoi  it  rise 
from  rude  but  promising  beginnings ; 
change  its  fa.shion  with  the  fashions  of  tlie 
I  literature  which,  as  we  ought  always  to 
remember,  itself  largely  helped  to  nourish 
(  and  retine  ;  produce  in  the  hands  of  illus¬ 
trious  writers,  works  of  perm.anent  beauty 
and  value ;  and  finally  now  we  see  it  cul- 
I  tivated  with  skill  and  assiduity,  and 
'  with  a  success  above  the  average  of  past 
times. 


From  the  Dublin  Unlrervity  Mafiazine. 


ON  TllK  L.VYING  OF  THE  FIRST  STONE  OF  THE  .MEM0UI.\L  (  lllRFH 

AT  CONSTANTINOPLE,  BY  LORD  STRATFORD  DE  REDCLIFFE, 

OrroBKE  19,  1858. 


Now  no  more,  fair  Stamboul  hears  the  rattle 
Of  the  warrior’s  harness  at  her  gates — 

Sees  no  more  the  tide  of  Europe’s  battle. 

Hotly  pressing  through  her  azure  straits. 

Queenlike,  from  her  terraces  and  gardens 
She  looks  down  along  those  waters  blue. 

On  those  turrets  twain,  her  ancient  wardeius, 
Guardians  of  the  old  world  and  the  new. 

From  her  throne,  the  languid  European 
Sc*es  the  old  camp  on  the  Asian  shore. 

Sees  the  foam-wreaths  on  the  far  .dtlgean, 

And  the  white  sails  flitting  slowly  o’er. 

Sees  no  more  the  gathering  hosts  that  wandered 
To  that  wild  peninsula  afar, 

To  the  desolate  fort  where  England  squandered 
So  much  life,  in  one  brief  winter’s  wiu*. 
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When  the  full  ship  with  its  living  burden 
Passed  so  near,  she  heard  the  canvas  strain, 

As  it  rushed,  in  haste,  for  glory’s  guenlon, 

Toward  the  rock  reefs  of  that  stormy  main. 

When  the  waifs  of  that  great  strife  and  anguish, 
Like  spars  borne  on  a  receding  tide, 

Came  back  wounded,  came  hack  sick  to  languish 
In  her  shadow,  on  the  .\sian  side ; 

To  those  walls,  where  sick  men,  breathing  faintly. 
Heard  an  angel  rustling  in  the  gloom. 

And  a  woman’s  presence,  calm  and  saintly, 

Lighted  up  the  melancholy  room. 

Look  down,  Stamboul,  from  thy  throne  of  marble. 

From  thy  cypress  gardens  green  and  fair, 

Where  the  nightingales  forever  warble. 

And  the  fountains  leap  into  the  air. 

Look  down,  Stamboul,  from  thy  fair  dome  swelling. 
Where  Sophia’s  broken  crosses  lie. 

And  thine  Imaums  night  and  day  are  telling. 

In  (lod's  face  that  everlasting  lie. 

Not  in  anger  come  we  to  upbraid  thee. 

Not  with  war-ships  Hoating  in  thy  bay, 

Not  with  brand  and  banner,  brought  to  aid  thee. 
Stand  we  by  thy  Golden  Horn  to-day. 

Lay  the  stone,  O  statesman,  trie<l  and  hoary  ! 

’Tis  no  marble  monument  of  war. 

But  a  trojdiy  to  thine  England’s  glory 
Unto  distant  ages,  nobler  far. 

But  a  tribute  meeter,  and  more  solemn. 

To  our  lost  ones  by  that  rough  Black  Sea, 

Than  triumphal  arch,  or  granite  column 
Graven  all  with  names  of  victory. 

They  have  had  their  dirges  in  our  sorrows 
AVhen  the  chilled  blood  left  the  cheek  and  brow. 
In  that  voiceless  agony  that  borrows 
.\n  expression  out  of  silent  woe. 

And  their  names  writ  down  in  Britain’s  .story. 

The  best  page  she  shows  to  future  years. 

And  their  cold  brows  twined  with  wreaths  of  glorj'. 
Ah  !  those  laurels  wet  with  woman’s  tears! 

Not  yet,  time  with  surely  healing  fingers. 

To  our  beggared  love  has  broiight  relief. 

Still  a  vain  thought  of  requital  lingers, 

And  an  aching  memory  of  grief. 

This,  our  vengeance  for  the  gallant  bosoms 
In  those  cruel  trenchc.s,  night  by  night, 

Chilled  to  death,  as  snow-encumbered  blossoms 
Fall  down,  and  arc  trampled  out  of  sight. 

This,  our  vengeance  for  the  young  life  wasted 
In  the  hot  charge,  and  the  vain  attack. 

The  a.s.sault  to  which  so  manv  hasted. 

And  the  charge  from  whicn  so  few  came  back. 
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This,  our  memory  of  the  true  and  fearless, 

Spotless  honor,  uncomplaining  toil, 

And  the  Christian  zeal,  the  valor  peerless. 

And  the  tenderness  war  could  not  spoil. 

.  Here  we  raise  their  monument  forever, 

Singing  for  them  till  the  world  shall  end, 

“  In  muiuoriam,”  such  as  poet  never 
•  Set  to  Heaven's  own  music  fur  bis  friend. 

Here  we  rear  the  white  cross  and  the  altar, 

Day  hy  day  tlio  page  of  truth  unfold, 

Chant  their  dirges  from  dear  England’s  Psalter, 

Read  their  requiem  from  her  Bible  old. 

f 

Blend  their  memory  with  these  ai.slcs  of  beauty. 
Grave  them  on  the  window’s  storied  line ; 

Meet  it  Is  tliat  men  who  died  for  duty 
Ik  embalmed  in  such  a  noble  shrine. 

Where  the  voice  of  praise  and  prayer  habitual, 

^  In  due  order  rises  day  and  night. 

Where  the  calm  voice  of  that  grand  old  ritual 
Calls  the  soldier  to  a  better  tight. 

Sleep,  0  warriurs !  cold  your  place  of  burial 
In  that  rough  Crimean  valley  lie.s 
While  our  cliurch  spire  cleaves  the  blue  ethereal. 
And  all  nature  smiles  bencatli  our  eyes. 

Sleep,  0  warriors !  all  yo>ir  toil  and  striving 
In  one  glorious  mig.sion  end  at  last ; 

Here,  to  speak  salvation  for  the  living, 

Hope  in  death,  and  pardon  for  tho  past 

All  your  strength  and  valor  now  arc  blending 
In  one  note  of  love  tluit  swells  and  thrills. 

Like  a  strain  of  martial  music  ending 
In  long  echoes  drawn  from  sylvan  hill.s. 

For  all  acts  that  make  our  hearts  to  quiver 
With  a  strong  emotion  as  we  read 
Are  divine,  and  go  back  to  the  Giver. 

Higli  endurance — courage — generous  deed — 

Come  from  Christ,  and  unto  Christ  returning. 

Find  their  full  acceptance  only  there. 

In  that  center  for  all  noble  yearn  iiig. 

In  that  type  of  all  perfection  fair. 

.  ,  :  •  Here  we  leave  you  in  His  church,  emlxalming 

Your  dear  names  with  thoughts  of  love  and  peace. 
Till  he  comes  to  reign,  all  discord  calming, 

'  And  tho  warfare  of  the  world  shall  cease,  k 
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THE  CITY  0  F  HALICARNASSUS. 


(OOXTISL'ID  rilOM  PACK  197.) 


Ai.i.  fliscnvprics  hitherto  ooinmented  Next  to  the  chariot  and  horses  they 
upon  were  made  witliin  the  rocky  beil.  !  f;ot  liontf,  almost  complete  and 

Hilt  a  most  unexpected  piece  of  luck  was  well  preserved  ;  and  the  trunk  of  arolosaal 
still  in  store  l>eyond  its  jirecincts.  When  It'ofxird,  from  the  shoulder  to  the  tail, 
•Mr.  Newton  extended  the  excavations  to  equal  in  size  to  the  lions.  This  animal 
the  north,  out  of  the  square,  he  came  has  on  its  right  side  a  projecting  piece  of 
ui»on  a  wall  built  of  the  tinest  ashlars  of  |  marble,  by  which  it  seems  to  have  been 
white  marble,  running  just  ])ara)lel  to  the  j  joined  to  a  group.  The  spots  are  marked 
northern  eilgc  of  the  bed.  The  same  in  a  strange  way  by  lozenges  formed  by 
wall  was  afterwards  laid  open  along  the  •  deep-cut  lines  intersecting  each  other,  and 
eastern  side,  and  found  to  be  an  inclosure  :  it  may  be  presununi  that  it  was  formerly 
eiK-ompassing  the  whole  structure,  or  speckled  by  mentis  of  real  paint.  Traces 
what  Hvginus  had  called  its  peribolos,  j  of  red  color  were  still  visible  on  the 
stating  the  same  to  have  been  of  thirteen  tongues  bftth  of  the  horse  and  one  of  the 
hundred  feet  in  circumference.  To  later  lions.  Mr.  Newton  observes  that  the 
generations  this  wall,  of  course,  offered  a  ;  leopard  is  similar  in  treatment  to  the  big 
far  easier  quarry  than  the  solid  masonry  :  horse,  so  .a.s  to  justify  the  supposition  that 
of  the  nuiiii  building,  and  that  is  the  rea-  both  are  from  the  same  hand.  As  neither 
son  why  this  peribolos  is  in  no  [•lace  com-  [  these  lions  nor  the  leopard  have  as  yet 
plete ;  it  would  seem,  however,  that  its  arrived  at  the  Museum,  we  must  leave 
[light  was  about  ten  feet.  |  this  point  in  abeyance. 

Not  satisfied  with  this,  Mr.  Newton  |  At  last  tiro  fotman  figures — a 

went  on  even  b(*yond  the  peribolos ;  and  female  standing,  in  splendid  drapery, 
here,  on  a  sudden,  they  came  upon  a  large  without  head  or  arms;  and  a  head  of  a 
heaji  of  finely  cut  flat  blocks  of  white  man,  quite  perfect,  but  separated  from 
marble,  interspersed  with  broken  st.itues.  the  occiput,  which  also,  in  the  nostrils 
Just  at  the  place  where  this  heap  was  and  corners  of  the  eye,  still  showed  traces 
lying,  the  peribolos  had  bulged  outward,  of  paint.  Every  body  would  at  once 
as  from  a  violent  shock.  The  flat  blocks  have  guessed  t[iis  to  be  the  head  of 
were  at  once  recognized  as  steps  of  the  Mausolus,  belonging  to  his  colossus  on 
jiyramid,  the  statues  as  fragments  of  the  j  the  quadriga;  and  so  it  really  turned  out. 
l)ig  chariot-and-four  which  once  crowned  In  order,  however,  to  prove  that  other 
the  top  of  the  same.  Here,  close  togc- j  fragments  besides  those  of  the  uppermost 
ther,  they  laid  bare  one  colnssol  /torse,  in  group  had  been  hurled  outside  the  [leri- 
two  pieces,  (or,  as  is  now  evident,  two  i  bolos,  it  is  right  to  state  that,  near  the 
pieces  of  two  diflerent  horses;)  several !  same  place,  some  column  capitals  and 
hoofs ;  the  head  of  the  horse  in  two  several  ornamented  lions’  heads  were 
nieces,  each  of  which  still  had  the  bronze  ,  found  ;  the  latter  not  belonging  to  whole 
hit  :ind  a  piece  of  bronze  trapping  at-  figures,  but  being  the  usual  ornaments  of 
tached  to  it;  fragments  of  the  spikes  of ,  the  cornice  in  the  Corinthian,  and  some- 
the  wheels  and  of  the  pole  of  the  chariot,  times  the  Tonic  order.  Now  these  were 
The  tail  of  the  colossal  horse  was  recov'-  all  parts  of  the  pteron,  not  of  the  pyramid  ; 
ered  a  short  time  afterwards,  being  im- '  and  yet  they  had  come  down  on  the  outer 
mured  in  the  garden-wall  of  a  Turkish  side  of  the  marble  inclosure, 
house,  close  to  the  great  heap  of  frag-  Some  of  these  fragments  lay  no  less 
meats.  I  than  forty-four  feet  from  the  northern 
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edge  of  the  foundation-bed  ;  and  what  is  ' 
stranger  still,  on  the  opposite  or  southrm, 
side,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  two  feet 
from  tlie  edge,  large  pieces  of  one  of  the 
wheels  were  found ;  horses  and  wheel, 
that  once  nearly  touched  each  other,  now 
being  separated  by  a  space  of  one  hun- 
dre(l  and  lifty  feet !  Thus  we  see  that  a  , 
rocking  movement  must  liave  hurled  down  ' 
the  (piadriga,  along  with  a  large  piece  of! 
the  pyramid  to  the  north ;  there  the 
weighty  mass  knocked  against  the  marble 
peribolos,  making  it  to  bend  and  bulge, 
and  was  then  imbedded  on  the  outer  side 
of  it.  One  wheel  kept  in  its  place,  but 
was  then  or  subsequently  da.sl»etl  down 
along  the  southern  slope  of  the  pyramid. 
This  event  must  have  come  to  j»ass  before 
the  castle  of  Jbidrum  was  erected,  an¬ 
terior  to  fourteen  hundred  lu:.  A  rich 
alluvium,  which  following  generations 
quickly  turned  into  Helds  and  garden.s, 
spread  over  the  marble  heap ;  and  .‘is 
surely  nobody  ever  sought  for  treasures 
or  stones  beyond  the  peribolos,  this  heap 
remained  une.\plored  to  our  time.  Mr. 
Newton,  di'eply  convinced  of  the  imjiort- 
ance  of  this  particular  discovery,  gather¬ 
ed  even  the  smallest  splinter  of  marble, 
and  .sent  them  over  in  separate  boxe.s. 
To  this  care  we  owe  the  almost  miracul¬ 
ous  success  M'hich  attended  the  restora-  , 
tion  of  the  |)rincipal  and  most  important 
figure  of  the  whole  group;  out  of  more 
than  fifty  pieces,  the  j>ortrait-statue  of 
!Mausolus  has  been  re  composed  in  a  state  | 
nearly  approaching  completeness. 

Wiiat,  then,  was  the  moving  jtower  ; 
that  hurled  the  (piadriga  from  its  lofty 
situation,  and  scattered  it  to  north  and 
south?  Either  Neptune  Ennosigaios  or 
.1  upiter  Tonans  punished  the  pride  of  the 
mortal.  Mr.  Newton  suggests  an  earlh- 
(jjuake ;  we  should  say  that  a  stroke  of 
lightning,  to  which  no  doubt  the  lofty 
pyramid  was  much  exposed,  might  have 
produced  the  same  result.  On  the  sixth  ' 
August,  1 809,  in  a  house  near  Manchester, 
lightning  removed  a  wall  three  feet  thick 
and  twelve  feet  high,  between  a  cellar 
and  a  cistern,  so  that  one  portion  was 
shifted  four  feet,  the  other  nine  feet,  out 
of  its  proper  situation ;  five  hundred  cwt. 
of  bricks  had  thus  been  moved  :  yet  this 
was  a  solid  structure,  not  a  loose  and  lofty 
group  of  statues. 

Heturning  once  more  from  this  event ' 
to  the  recital  of  Claude  Guichard  con- 1 
oerning  the  year  1522,  it  will  be  seen  from  ^ 
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his  words  that  then  the  better  half  of  the 
pyr.amid  was  still  standing ;  for  when 
th(*y  began  cpiarrying  away  the  marble 
rising  above  the  ground  the  steps  grew 
wider,  which  c:m  only  refer  to  the  i»yra- 
mid,  not  to  the  cella  of  the  pteron.  At 
that  time,  then,  the  remainder  of  the 
jiyramid  disap|K‘ared ;  so  it  w:is  surely 
fortunate  that,  before  this  systematic  de¬ 
struction  began,  the  upjier  jiart  of  it  was 
jireserved.  For  it  is  this  upper  part 
which  makes  it  possible  to  obtain  a  cer¬ 
tain  measurement  of  the  jiyramid’s  hight, 
length,  and  width  ;  and  these  dimensions 
again  furnish  us  with  a  new  rule  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  whole  jdle.* 

All  the  blocks  of  the  pyramid  are  ot 
the  same  hight  of  eleven  :ni<l  three  quar¬ 
ter  inches ;  the  width  ditl'ers,  some  are 
two,  others  three  leet ;  the  length  also 
ditl'ers,  but  mostly  approaches  four  feet. 
One  of  the  long  sides  in  each  block 
is  completely  polished,  being  the  step  it¬ 
self;  the  :idJoining  long  side  is  only  half 
polished,  the  polished  part  being  the  tread 
of  the  step,  whilst  the  rougli  portion 
served  lor  laying  on  it  the  next  step. 
Grooves  cut  in  them  with  great  neatness, 
in  which  projecting  jiarts  of  the  upper 
stejt  fitted,  .secured  the  connection  of  the 
single  steps ;  whilst  the  blocks  lying  side 
by  side,  and  forming  the  same  step,  were 
tightly  fixed  together  by  means  ofcop|K‘r 
bolts.  A  simple  but  very  ingenious  con- 
trivaiKH.*  prevented  the  rain  from  penetrat¬ 
ing  between  the  edges.  Now  as  some 
blocks  had  a  widthof  two,  others  of  three 
feet,  the  former  formed  a  tread  of  twenty- 
one  inches,  the  others  of  seventeen  inches. 
The  rea.son  of  this  difi’erence  was,  that 
two  sides  of  the  pyramid  were  a  little 
shorter  than  the  others ;  thus  the  stejis 
on  the  longer  sides  mounted  faster,  and 
their  treads  were  of  eourse  less  wide. 
This  Ls  proved  without  a  doubt,  as  several 
corner  steps  were  found,  where  the  tread 
is  wider  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 
The  .steps  being  less  than  one  foot  in  bight, 
Juit  twenty-one  inches  and  seventeen 
inches  in  wi<]th,  the  pyramid  rosi;  far 
more  gradually  than  a  common  Hight  of 
stairs ;  on  a  sure-footed  animal  it  was 


*  For  Uie  fullowina  details,  oonoerninfr  the  dimen- 
sionp,  we  are  mainly  iudepied  to  Lieutouatit  II.  M. 
Smith,  whose  letter  from  Iludrum,  June  1,  1857,  it 
priiiU'd  in  the  first  parliamentary  paper  on  the 
Mausoleum.  His  drawinit  of  the  restored  Mauso¬ 
leum  is  artistically  deficient,  but  the  mathematical 
part  most  ingenious. 
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possible  to  ride  up  to  the  top.  At  all 
events,  one  ini"lit  asceiul  it  on  foot  with 
|»erf«*ct  ease  aiul  safety ;  and  it  is  very 
likely  tliat,  hy  means  of  stairs  in  the  in- 1 
terior  of  the  pteron,  j>eople  reached  tlie 
foot  of  the  pyramid,  aiul  then  mounted 
up  to  the  platlonn,  so  as  to  view  the 
gnnip  at  the  top  ipiite  closely. 

Xow  if  we  could  fix  wh«t  the  length 
and  width  of  this  platform,  and  again 
what  the  hight  of  the  qtunlriga  was,  the 
three  dimensions  of  the  pyramid  would 
be  calculable  to  .an  inch. 

The  big  horse  in  the  Mnsetim  is  ten 
feet  long;  .and  from  the  size  of  the  wheel 
from  the  chariot,  we  may  conclude  the 
whole  group  to  have  had  a  length  of 
twenty  leet.  Adding  two  feet  on  each 
side,  so  that  the  room  might  not  he  pain¬ 
fully  narrow,  the  length  of  the  jdatform 
comes  to  twenty-four  feet.  As  the  horses 
in  similar  anthpie  groups  staml  all  in  one 
row,  eightetm  feet  will  not  he  too  much 
for  the  width  of  the  ])l.atfonn.  The  hight 
of  the  group  we  know  with  certainty, 
since  the  statue  of  ilausolus  h.as  been  put 
together  hy  the  artists  in  the  Museum. 
The  wheel  having  a  diameter  of  seven  feet 
seven  inches,  the  feet  of  Mausolus  stand¬ 
ing  upon  the  axis  were  three  teet  eight 
inches  from  the  ground,  .allowing  a  little 
for  the  thickness  of  the  bottom  of  the 
carri.igo.  The  tigure  is  about  three  inches 
below  ten  feet ;  but  ten  inches  must  he 
added  for  the  marble  basis  on  which  the 
whole  group  stood,  and  of  which  a  jaece 
is  preserved  attached  to  a  hoof.  This 
gives  to  the  quadriga  a  bight  of  fourteen 
feet  three  inches  above  the  |)oinl  of  the 
pyramiil. 

I’he  treads  on  both  the  narrow  sides  of 
the  pyramid  being  twenty -one  inches,  this 
gives  on  either  side,  when  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  twenty-four  steps,  a  length 
of  forty-two  feet,  or  together  eighty-fotir 
feet.  Adding  to  this  the  loigth  of  the 

1)1  .at form  on  which  the  quadriga  stood, 
)eing  twenty-four  feet,  we  see  the  length 
of  the  pyramid  to  h.ave  been  one  hundred 
and  eight  fi-et.  The  same  ailculation  ajv 
plied  to  the  width  of  the  Htej)s  on  the  long 
sides,  (which  is  seventeen  inches,)  witli 
the  ad<lition  of  the  platform’s  width,  i 
(which  is  eighteen  feet,)  makes  the  width 
of  the  ))yramid  eighty-six  feet.  An  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  four  sides  of  the  pyramid 
gives  for  its  lowest  step,  wherewith  it 
rested  on  the  pteron,  a  circumference  of : 
three  hundred  and  eighty  -  eight  feet.  1 


Now  for  the  bight.  Each  step  being 
eleven  and  three  quarter  inches  in  hight, 
we  have  for  twenly-tour  .ste]»s  a  total  ele- 
vation  of  twenty-three  .and  a  half  feet,  and 
with  the  addition  of  the  quadriga,  the 
hight  of  which  we  founcl  to  be  fourteen 
feet  three  inches,  we  obtain  a  total  eleva¬ 
tion  of  thirty-seven  feet  nine  inches ; 
which  in  a  niost  remarkable  way  agrees 
to  Pliny’s  most  decided  .as.sertion  that  py- 
ramiil  and  <pi.a<lriga  together  were  twenty- 
live  cubits,  or  thirty-seven  feet  six  inches 
in  elevation. 

Tliis  number  assists  us  likewise  in  fixing 
the  bight  of  the  jtteron,  .as  the  latter  p.art 
of  the  building,  according  to  Pliny,  rose 
to  the  same  hight.  Already  ten  years 
ago  our  great  and  learned  architect  Mr. 
Kichard  Cockerel  had  come  to  the  same 
result,  (as  will  be  seen  from  his  letter  to 
.Mr.  Newton,  in  the  above  essay  of  the 
latter,  in  the  Cl<tssir<i/  of  1848,) 

by  calculating  from  the  size  of  the  frieze 
the  dimensions  of  the  Ionic  order,  to 
which  it  belonged.  As  we  arc  at  ]>resent 
provided  with  architectur.al  fragments 
from  every  part  of  the  building,  we  can 
reconstruct  .all  its  det.ails ;  and  here  the 
calculation  comes  again  to  the  same  point, 
namely,  that  the  i»teron,  from  the  foot  of 
the  column  to  the  cornice,  h.ad  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  thirty-seven  and  a  h.alf  feet. 

Jloth  dimensions  together  are  thus 
about  seventy-five  feet ;  but  .as  Pliny  states 
the  whole  hight  of  the  ^lansoleum  to 
have  been  one  hundred  and  forty  feet, 
there  remains  a  third  dimension  of  sixty- 
live  leet  to  be  found  out.  Tliis  space,  no 
doubt,  was  occupied  by’  a  massive  base¬ 
ment  of  solid  masonry' ;  for  such  base¬ 
ments  recur  quite  regularly  in  Ionic  con¬ 
structions  of  -Asia  Minor,  especially  when 
they  are  intended  for  monuments.  The 
elegance  .and  delicacy  of  the  Ionic  order 
seems  to  demand  such  a  substruction, 
that  the  light  column  may’  not  apjiear  to 
rest  only’  on  the  n.atur.al  ground  :  we  find 
it  in  the  monuments  at  Xanthus  and  My- 
las.a,  and  in  the  Ionic  temple  of  Wingless 
Victory’  at  Athens ;  even  the  monument 
of  Lysicr.ates,  in  the  same  place,  with  its 
elegant  Corinthi.an  columns,  shows  a  simi¬ 
lar  tripartition,  though  differently  apjilied 
—  a  solid  substructure,  then  a  (round) 
cella  with  elegant  Corinthi.an  columns,  at 
last  the  basis  ti)r  the  tripod.  Applied  to 
tombs,  this  system  w.a8  also  recommend- 
able  for  safety ;  for  just  as  was  the  c.a.se 
at  Mylas.a,  so  was  likewise  in  the  Mauso- 
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learn  the  burial-chamber  situated  in  this !  which  also  frapnnentR,  with  horsemen, 
impenetrable  basement,  and  by  no  means,  war-scenes  ai»d  chariot-races,  were  (lis¬ 
as  people  ordinarily  think,  in  the  celhi  of  covered.  These  fragments  are  not  nume- 
the  pteron.  The  basement  consisted  of  Irons;  for  it  stiuids  to  reason  that  this 
large  blocks  of  green  stone,  but  was  most :  lower  friese  suftered  more  than  the  upper 
likely  eased  with  white  nuirble.  :  one.  The  destruction  of  the  monument. 

On  this  b:ui(‘ment  stood  the  pteron,  ris- 1  for  obtaining  stones,  may  have  commenc¬ 
ing  with  thirty-six  columns  from  its  upper  i  ed  earlier  than  we  think  ;  and  people  with 
edge ;  and  over  the  entablature  of  tlieso  '  such  intentions  will  have  begun  at  the 
columns  the  lowe.st  step  of  the  pyramid  most  convenient  place,  taking  tirst  the 
rested.  The  pyramid,  as  we  have  shown,  marble  casing  of  the  substructure,  W'hilst 
had  a  circumference  of  three  hundrt*d  and  the  high  frieze  of  the  pteron  was  pnUect- 
eighty-eight  feet.  8u|»jK)se  the  columns  ed  ns  long  as  the  whole  building  kept  to- 
of  the  pteron  to  have  stood  three  feet  gether. 

inwards  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  ba.se- :  We  mentioned  a  number  of  coloss.al 
ment,  the  circumference  of  the  latter  statues,  either  sitting  or  standing,  which 
would  have  been  four  hundred  .and  twelve  were  found  all  round  the  building.  To 
feet;  which  again  corrobor.ates  Pliny’s  pl.ace  them  is  not  dillicult :  they  stood  on 
.assertion  that  the  whole  circuit  of  the  !  the  upper  edge  of  the  basement,  between 
Mausoleum  came  to  four  hundred  and  the  columns  of  the  pteron  ;  an  arrange- 
eleven  feet.  |  ment  rejieated,  along  with  a  second  frieze, 

It  is  hanl  to  believe  that  a  Hellenic  in  the  monument  of  llarjKigus  fnnn  Xan- 
architcct  should  have  left  such  a  huge  thus.  The  hight  of  the  -Man.s((leum 
block  of  stone  as  this  kasement  must  have  statues,  from  eight  to  twelve  feet,  bears 
been  without  any  sculpt  uraJ  ornaments.  ■  a  fair  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  col- 
From  this  consideiMtion,  it  has  become  a  lunns  surrounding  them,  which  w.as  little 
prevailing  supposition  that  the  celebnited  more  than  twenty  feet,  lint  it  is  more 
frieze  with  the  battle  of  Amazons  sur-  ditlicult  to  pl.ace  the  nujnerous  lions, 
rounded  this  ba.sement.  This  is  im|>ossi-  Their  workmanship  is  good,  but  bears 
ble.  There  must,  at  all  events,  h.avc  been  more  the  st.amp  of  the  h.andieniftsm.an 
a  frieze  .above  the  columns  of  the  pteron.  ,  th.an  the  artist ;  and  their  very  numbers 
That  spot,  where  sculpture  is  most  be;m-  prove  that  they  served  as  an  ornament, 
tifully  encomp.a.ssed  by  theframe  of  arclii-  not  as  individual  parts  of  groujis.  Mr. 
trave  and  cornice,  so  that  the  ancient :  Cockerel  favored  the  Koyal  Academy’s 
architects  called  it  the  zo;j/toro.»,  or  im.age- ;  exhibition  of  18.58  with  .an  imagin.ativo 
bearer,  must  have  been  sculptured  in  a  repre.sentation  of  the  Mausoleum.  His 
building  which  in  all  other  parts  exhibited  !  general  aiTangement  has  not  been  borne 
such  a  profusion  of  images.  Hesides,  as  i  out  by  the  discoveries  made  known 
pieces  of  every  architectural  part  have  through  the  letters  of  Mr.  Newton ;  but 
been  found,  how  could  this  frieze,  which  in  his  detail,  as  we  might  expect  from  .Mr. 
had  a  length  of  nearly  four  hundred  feet.  Cockerel’s  tine  taste,  there  were  ni.any 
totally  disappear  ?  Supposing  even  it  had  Iwautiful  hints.  He  arrangas  the  lions  on 
consisted  of  blank  marble  tablets,  we  small  pedt'stals,  half  projecting  from  a 
should  have  found  some  of  them.  The  kind  of  balustrade  or  attic,  which  in  his 
dimension  of  the  frieze  with  the  battle  of  drawing  surrounds  the  foot  of  the  pyramid 
Amazons,  as  Mr.  Cockerel  has  shown,  .and  surmounts  the  entablature  of  the 
agrees  most  accurately  with  the  total  j)teron.  Some  of  the  lions,  however,  and 
hight  of  the  Ionic  order  in  the  pteron. ,  the  colossal  leopard,  as  they  were  found 
True,  these  reliefs  were  then  about  one  amongst  tho  ruins  of  the  pyramid,  and 
hundred  feet  in  tho  air;  but  they  remain- '  different  in  treatment  from  the  remainder, 
ed  visible  from  below,  as  they  were  ]>aint- '  seem  to  belong  to  tho  grand  crowning 
ed,  which  will  be  seen  in  the  inner  side  i  group,  and  may,  as  roy.al  companions, 
of  a  shield  on  one  of  the  newly  discover- 1  h.ave  stood  by  the  side  of  Mausolus’  car, 
ed  slabs,  where  a  red  color  is  still  trjvce- 1  as  w’e  find  them  in  Egyptian  art  by  tho 
able.  side  of  image.s  of  Pharaohs. 

Thus,  denying  this  frieze  to  have  sur-  Thus  there  is  only  one  of  the  const ruo- 
rounded  the  basement,  we  nevertheless  tive  questions  remaining :  Hovo  could  the 
maintain  that  a  second  frieze,  of  larger  pyramid  rest  with  safety  oti  the  pteron  f 
dimensions,  belonged  to  tho  basement,  ofi  The  latter,  when  wc  distribute  the  thirty- 
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nix  columns  in  equal  distance  around  the  ] 
Acidtli  of  the  suhstructure,  had  eleven 
columns  on  either  of  the  lonty  sides,  nine 
c<»lurnns  in  the  fronts.  These  columns,  in  ■ 
sitij'le  rows,  surrotinded  the  solid  cella ; ; 
and  to  the  latter  Pliny’s  ticfure  seems  to 
relate,  that  the  length  was  sixty-three  ( 
feet,  the  width  somewhat  smaller.  Thus  | 
the  lieaviest  central  part  of  the  ])ynunid, ' 
lojjether  with  the  crowiiin"  jrroup,  rested  I 
quite  safely  on  the  solid  cell.a,and  throutjh 
it  on  the  in.assivo  basement ;  whilst  the  j 
columns  .and  the  ceilin"  of  the  space  be¬ 
tween  them  ami  the  cella  had  to  bear  only  I 
the  lowest  steps  of  the  jiyrainid.  Put 
how  such  a  ceilin2f  between  columns  an<l 
cella  was  secured  from  the  pressure  of  a  , 
weight  which  even  under  this  supposition 
remains  considerable  must  forever  remain 
a  matter  of  speculation.  Ideutonant ' 
Smith,  considering  the  somewhat  similar  ; 
construction  of  the  monument  at  Mylasa, 
sup|X)ses  a  support  by  moans  of  a  pointo<l 
vault,  (a  w.agon  vault,  jMtinted  at  the  top,)  ! 
which,  indeed,  takes  away  a  "reat  poilion 
of  the  weight,  as  the  last  stops  of  the  f)y-  j 
ramid  would  have,  as  it  W’erc,  a  hollow 
behiml  thetn.  We  must  leave  it  to  prac- ' 
tical  architects  to  decide  whether  or  not  ! 
this  construction  could  have  been  safe.  , 
(’onsidering,  however,  the  architect  of  the  i 
Mausoleinn  to  have  been  a  Tnan  of  exten- ' 
sive  knoM  h-dge,  which  undoid)tedly  was  1 
the  case  with  IVthius,  the  supposition  is  ' 
by  no  means  im[trobahle  that  the  whole  ' 

[>yramid,  together  with  the  cella,  was 
lollow,  .and  constructed  ujwn  the  jirinci- ; 
pic  of  a  sugar-loaf  vaulting,  like  the 
treasure-house  of  .\frens  at  Mycene,  and 
the  so-called  Pelasgian  buildings  in  Italy.  : 

Thus,  raising  the  splendid  pile  once  ' 
more  before  our  inner  eye,  we  see  a  bight  : 
not  much  exceeding  the  length.  Within  [ 
a  marble  wall  surrounding  a  wide  area,  on  j 
the  colossal  blocks  of  the  foundation-bed,  | 
rises  the  immense  rectangle  of  the  b.ase- 1 
inent,  in  size  and  proportions  like  a  small ! 
palace,  but  massive,  compact,  planted  j 
with  jierjiendicular  w.alls  ujxm  the  living 
rock,  like  a  block  that  continues  it :  only 
round  the  upper  edge,  under  a  projecting  ! 
cornice,  a  jiainti'd  frieze  of  white  marble  j 
speaks  of  action  and  combat.  From  this  ! 
b.aseinent  the  slender  Ionic  columns  shoot 
up,  the  flutings  deepened  by  color;  the 
caps,  cornices,  cymations,  and  flat  stript‘s 
of  the  entablature  covered  with  light 
ornament  in  blue  .and  red,  green  and 
gold.  Between  the  columns,  titanic  fe¬ 


male  forma,  folded  in  rich  and  ehaborato 
drapery ;  riders,  in  rich  Persian  attire, 
tearing  back  their  rearing  horses  from  iho 
deadly  leap:  these  too  in  fnll  rich  colors, 
.as  though  they  lived  and  walketl  down 
the  lolly  colonnade,  and  jiaused  to  look 
out  lietween  the  sh.afts  to  the  northern 
hills,  to  the  sunny  port  in  the  south. 
Above  the  columns,  on  the  crown  of  the 
cornice,  the  royal  animals,  with  open 
mouths,  their  tongues  outstretched,  look¬ 
ing  far  out  to  the  country,  in  various  atti¬ 
tudes,  just  as  the  traveler  still  sees  them 
stamling  on  the  heaps  of  Babylon’s  ruin. 
Here  upon  the  pyramid,  not  steep  or 
tower-like,  as  former  draughtsmen  con¬ 
ceived  it,  but  flat,  rising  with  steps  hardly 
percejitible  from  below,  much  in  the  shape 
of  a  roof.  At  hast  the  crown  of  all,  the 
ruler  himsclt^  ste.ady,  c.alm,  upright,  in  a 
dignified  (ireci.an  g:irb,  his  head  uncover- 
eil  and  slightly  raised,  with  a  friendly  ex¬ 
pression  ;  and,  quite  as  steady,  bridleii  in 
by  his  quiet  strength,  the  standing  horses; 
leopard  ami  lion,  like  royal  bloodhounds, 
near  the  wheels  of  the  war-chariot.  Thus, 
under  the  sun  of  Ionia,  below  the  blue 
sky  of  the  Mediterranean,  floating  in  tho 
ojicn  air,  shining  in  white  marble,  but  a|v 
proaching  nature  by  milder  tints,  stood 
the  glorious  group  on  the  top  of  its  arti¬ 
ficial  mountain. 

It  is  painful  to  descend  from  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  what  once  this  work  h.as  been 
to  tho  )>oor  broken  fragments  now  exhi¬ 
bited,  without  order  and  connection,  in  a 
humble  glass  shed  within  the  outer  colon¬ 
nade  of  tho  British  Museum.  As  a  great 
many  of  the  sculjitures  are  still  unpacked, 
we  shall,  in  the  remainder  of  our  essay, 
not  even  aim  at  completeness,  but  give  a 
description  of  the  most  jirominent  jiieces 
only. 

.fust  in  p.assing,  let  it  be  once  more 
stated  that  all  thfi  arrlutertural  and  sculp¬ 
tural  ptirts  of  the  Alausolcvai  tcere  ptiint- 
^  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  aft'ord  a 
new  explanation  for  the  great  number  of 
monumental  statues  in  the  Kuroi>ean  col¬ 
lections  that  actually  show  no  color.  Mr. 
Newton  exjiressly  st.ates  that  one  sitting 
figure,  from  the  eastern  side,  had  her  gar¬ 
ments  all  covered  with  two  tints ;  which, 
however,  rapidly  failed  aw.ay  on  being 
exposed  to  tlie  air.  This  figure  had  been 
lying  in  very  wet  soil,  and  its  surface  had 
a  temlency  to  scale  off. 

Amongst  tho  numerous  lions,  there  are 
six,  besides  the  fore  part  of  a  leopard, 
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that  wore  taken  out  of  the  castle- walls  in 
March,  1857.  The  knights  had  used  the 
busts  only ;  but  Newton  found  five  hind  ^ 
larts  in  the  Mansolenin,  besides  nnmber- 
ess  jiieces  of  legs,  tails,  and  claws.  Thus  ! 
it  happened  so  strangely  that  some  of^ 
these  beasts,  after  a  separation  of  four  ' 
centuries,  reg.ained  their  hind  (piarters; 
and  they  look  quite  pleased  with  this  good 
luck  of  theirs,  for  their  faces,  though  very 
natural,  are  inil-l  and  gentle  in  exj)ression. 
Some  eomjdete  lions,  however,  were  tbnnd 
in  the  Mausoleum,  one  of  which  has  a  T,  i 
the  other  a  A,  engraved  on  the  shotd<ler. 
The  larger  lions  and  the  colossal  leopard, 
belonging  to  the  uppermost  group,  have 
not  yet  arrived. 

IVoceeding  to  the  human  figures,  a 
signal  difterence  of  style  strikes  ns  on 
comparing  the  friezes  with  the  round 
statues.  The  Klabn  frotn  th<‘  uj^ptr  frieze^ 
which  had  been  detached  from  the  walls 
of  the  castle  in  1840,  stood  in  the  British 
Museum  tor  many  a  year  on  the  ground, 
below  the  frieze  of  Pliigalea,  in  the  Phi- 
galean  room.  Thus  you  looked  on  them 
from  on  high,  by  which  they  lost  the  bet-  i 
ter  half  of  their  eftect,  as  they  were  in- ) 
tended  to  bt*  seen  from  a  great  depth.  ■ 
At  present  they  are  united  to  the  newly- , 
found  tablets  of  the  same  frieze  ;  and  as  ! 
they  now  stand  in  the  line  of  the  human  ’ 
eye,  it  is  astonishing  to  sec  how  much  \ 
they  have  gained.  The  subject,  as  every  ' 
body  knows,  is  a  fight  of  Grecian  heroes,  ^ 
in  helmets,  but  otherwise  naked,  with  , 
Annazons  on  horseback,  in  their  light  and  | 
short  military  tunics.  That  legend  was  ; 
not  only  flattering  to  the  Greek  mind,  as  , 
one  of  so  many  mythical  victories  of  Eu-  j 
rofK?  over  Asia,  but  it  was  no  less  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  national  memories  of  Caria.  1 
The  same  Amazonian  battle-ax  which  ' 
Hercules  had  taken  from  their  Qtiecn  llip- 
polyta,  he  afterw.ards  gave  to  Omphale,  I 
Queen  of  Lydia ;  and  from  the  Lydians  it  j 
was  taken  in  battle  by  the  Carians.  For  I 
this  reason  its  well-known  form  occurs  ! 
over  the  gates  of  IVIylasa  and  on  coins  of 
Mausolus.  The  whole  style  of  this  upi>er 
frieze,  for  proportion  and  movement, 
shows  evidence  that  its  makers  calculated 
on  its  being  seen  from  a  great  distance,  as 
it  was  placed  rather  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet  above  the  ground.  Seen  from 
that  distance  below,  the  human  form  will 
appear  considerably  fore-shortened ;  and 
for  this  reason  all  tlie  men  are  extremely 
slim,  arms  and  legs  tapering  very  much  ; 
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and  the  effect  of  the  composition  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  position  of  the  bodies, 
which,  advancing  or  reclining  in  violent 
motion,  cut  the  t.ablets  diagonally.  The 
battle  scenes  are  very  various  and  very 
wild,  all  attitudes  passionate,  and  border¬ 
ing  on  the  theatrical.  The  effect  of  color 
was  likewise  not  despised :  red  ])aint  is 
traceable  on  a  shield ;  the  horses  have  a 
small  round  hole  in  the  cheek  for  fixing 
the  bronze  bits  and  reins ;  similar  holes 
appear  in  the  loins  of  the  warriors,  intend¬ 
ed  to  hold  metal  belts,  and  the  blades  in 
their  h.andswere  in  several  instances  made 
of  brass  and  really  jirojecting  out  of  the 
holes  in  the  hilts.  On  the  whole,  how¬ 
ever,  these  friezes  do  not  fulfill  the  pro¬ 
mise  given  by  the  fame  of  their  artists, 
as  in  style  and  execution  they  apjiroach 
the  frieze  from  the  monument  of  Lysi- 
crates  .at  Athens,  which  was  executed 
shortly  afterwards,  (.*1.34,)  .and  is  consider¬ 
ed  as  an  instance  of  the  decline  of  .Vthc- 
nian  art. 

Much  higher,  however,  than  the  slabs 
known  from  1846  rank  the  fietc  ones  from 
the  eastern  nhle^  which,  with  good  reason, 
we  attribute  to  S<*opas.  'Warriors  and 
Amazons  on  them  are  of  the  same  size  as 
on  the  former  ones,  only  the  horses  are 
slightly  larger.  The  execution  is  finer, 
though  hardly  more  powerful,  as  will  be 
seen  by  comparing  two  mounted  Am.azons 
now  exhibited  close  together,  although 
belonging  to  different  m.asters.  They  are 
very  instructive,  standing  .as  they  at  pre¬ 
sent  do  side  by  side,  and  bi'ing  moreover 
in  nearly  the  same  attitude.  There  are 
four  of  these  new  tablets:  first,  this 
mounted  Amazon,  whose  antagonist  is 
now  destroyed.  Second,  an  Amazoin  on 
a  rearing  horse,  but  herself  as  straight  in 
the  stirrups  as  a  pillar,  hits  an  enemy,  who 
is  .again  invisible ;  a  youth,  stricken  to  the 
knees,  his  helmet  gone,  tries  to  shield  him- 
self  from  an  Annazon  dealing  him  a  death¬ 
blow.  Third,  continuation  of  No.  Two,  a 
glorious  group ;  a  bearded  Greek,  with  a 
brute  face,  attacks  with  lance  or  swoid  a 
standing  Amazon,  who,  bending  back¬ 
wards,  brandishes  the  b.attlc-ax  in  both 
hands  for  a  most  determined  stroke.  Her 
face  is  grand,  fl.ashing  with  the  most  be.ati- 
tiful  animation.  "We  see  her  from  behind  ; 
her  short  Spartan  tunic,  only  held  by  a 
girdle  round  the  waist,  h.as  sli|>|K‘d,  and, 
by  a  turn  of  .artistic  effect  equ.ally  new  and 
bold,  we  sec  her  bosom,  neck,  and  thighs 
quite  uncovered.  Her  right  leg,  which 
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you  800  from  bcliind  onliroly,  stretches 
the  knee  deep  into  the  l)ack-groiind  of  tiie 
^ron|>;  and  the  heel  comes  boldly  out, 
protruding  in  such  strong  relief  that  be¬ 
tween  lu-r  foot  and  the  ground  the  leg  of 
a  warrior  intervenes  without  touching  her 
ankle.  For  this  is  a  oreat  characteristic 
in  the  whole  frieze,  that  entire  ])arts  of 
the  bodies — heads,  l(‘gs,  hands — come  out 
of  the  level  quite  detached  and  worked 
nuiml ;  although  we  must  confess  that  the 
same  characteristic  has  b(*(*n  to  a  great 
extent  the  cause  of  the  fearful  mutilation. 
On  the  same  slab  stamls  a  Oreek,  intend¬ 
ing  to  kill  an  Amazon  tallen  in  a  supine 
|Mjsition.  Finally  the  fourth  slab,  agjun  a 
continuation  of  Xo.  Three:  on  a  horse, 
running  wild,  and  madly  galloping  to  the 
right,  with  extended  nostrils  and  uplilietl 
hea<l,  an  Amazon  has  jiimpe*!,  and  sits  on 
the  horse,  looking  towards  the  t.ail,  light¬ 
ing  backwards  in  Parthian  fashion:  bull 
she  can  hardly  be  drawing  a  bow,  as  the 
right  arm  extends,  Avhilst  the  left  haml  i 
comes  close  to  the  body.  In  the  middle,  I 
a  tireeiaii,  in  a  fine  helmet,  bending  back  ' 
very  anxiously,  as  a  tierce  Amazon,  on  ' 
foot,  rushing  on  from  the  right  hand,  with  j 
flying  cloak,  seizes  his  shield  with  her  left  ' 
hand,  and  tries  to  lill  it,  in  order  the  more  i 
fornuilably  to  hurl  her  tomahawk  (by 
means  of  the  stroke  which  a  tencing- 
master  would  call  a  tierce)  against  the 
right  temple  of  her  antagonist :  a  move¬ 
ment,  iiuleed,  very  complicated,  hut  won¬ 
derfully  comprehensible.  The  ax  itself 
is  indicated  in  the  marhic  ;  but  the  handle 
M  as  of  brass  and  detache<l  frr)m  the  hack-  i 
ground,  for  the  ax  has  evidently  a  hole  ' 
in  which  it  must  have  fitte<l. 

It  seems  a  characteristic — or,  may  m'c 
say,  a  Mcakness 't  —  of  Scopas,  that  his 
figures  are  too  much  occupied  M'ith  their 
dress.  In  his  group  of  Xiobe  and  her 
Children,”  the  garments  held  fi)r  protec¬ 
tion  over  the  heads  of  the  figures  recur 
rather  frcfjuently.  Even  his  ^henads,  al¬ 
though  the  type  of  such  a  figure  ought  to 
he  carelessness  as  to  outward  appearance, 
for  example,  his  “  Mauiad  M  ith  the  quarter  j 
of  a  slaughtered  tio.at,”  and  the  otic  drawn  j 
by  Flaxman  in  his  Lecture*  on  Sculpture, 
hold  their  dress  so  as  to  form  an  eleg.ant  j 
dra]>ery  M’ith  it.  In  his  very  “Apollo  Mu-  j 
sagetes,”  the  Roman  poet  Propertius  was 
struck  by  the  long  feminine  g.arment. 
.Supposing  the  “Venus  of  Milo  ”  to  be  his 
M’ork,  even  she  displays  a  little  of  this 
propensity  :  her  drapery  is  laid  round  the 


hips  so  that  it  wotild  just  slide  doM'n,  did 
not  the  left  thigh,  with  a  slight  iiuv.ai’d 
bend,  give  some  .support  to  it.  Pan  it  he 
by  mere  chance  that  in  these  friezes  from 
the  Mausoleum  the  old  artist  fell  upon 
that  8tr.ange  shifting  of  the  tunic  which 
aflbr<led  to  him  a  motive  at  onc«‘  <piito 
new  and  very  bold  ? 

The  stone  of  these  friezes  :ipnears  of 
larger  grain  and  more  bluish  than  the 
shining  white  marble  of  the  Large  8cul|>- 
tnres.  The  number  of  figures  along  all 
the  four  sides  must  have  been  enormons: 
whole  basketfuls  of  broken  .arms  .and  legs, 
more  th.an  twelve  heads,  and  m.any  half 
figures,  that  were  .sent  over  by  Mr.  New¬ 
ton,  still  give  melancholy  evidence  of  hoiv 
much  is  lost  to  us  forever.  'I'he  frieze  is 
two  feet  five  and  a  half  inches  in  bight ; 
so  the  figures  are  about  one  third  of  life- 
size. 

A  special  interest  is  commanded  by  the 
few  nnnHint*  of  the  loirtr  frieze  which 
surrounded  the  basement.  Four  fr.ag- 
metits  of  it  are  now  exhibiting  in  the  co¬ 
lonnade  of  the  ^Iuseum,two  with  combats, 
(.as  it  seems,)  tM’O  M’ith  female  figures  rac¬ 
ing  on  chariots;  some  more  pieces  we  no¬ 
ticed  among  the  marbles  in  Ine  cellars  of 
the  Museum.  Let  us  remember  that  this 
frieze,  being  much  lower  than  the  frieze 
of  the  pteron,  could  be  seen  much  better; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  wiis 
much  finer  th.an  the  other,  .although  of 
course  it  suffered  much  more.  It  is 
M’ruught  in  a  low  relief,  just  for  this  re.a- 
son,  that  it  c.ame  closer  to  the  eye.  One 
t.ablet,  representing  a  female  bending  over 
the  edge  of  the  car,  M’ith  four  hoi-ses  at 
hea<llong  speed,  is  by  far  the  finest  of  all 
reliefs  from  the  ^lausoleum  ;  the  drapery, 
the  head,  the  delicate  car,  are  not  chisel¬ 
ed,  but  really  engraved,  like  a  cameo. 
This  frieze  has  a  bight  of  three  feet  and 
some  inches,  and  its  figures  are  half  life- 
size. 

Tliere  is  in  the  round  statues  nothing 
of  the  outstretched  proportions  of  the 
figures  in  the  frieze;,  on  tlie  contrary, 
they  are  in  the  purest  proportions  of  the 
Athenian  school,  a.s  full  and  bloomitig  in 
form  as  the  Caryatides  of  the  Erechtheura. 
So  wo  nmst  not  maintain  that  the  !Mauso- 
leum  shows  the  influence  of  the  somewhat 
j  Later  fashion  of  stretching  the  hurn.an  fig- 
j  lire  and  diminishing  the  size  of  the  head. 

I  This  was  a  novelty  introduced  in  round 
I  statues  by  Euphranor  and  Lysippus,  for 
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the  purpose  of  reinlerinp  their  images 
more  stately.  In  the  round  figures  of  the 
Mausoleum  we  find  no  trace  of  this  fish- 
ion  ;  and  thus  we  must  conclude  that  in 
the  fiieze  the  proportions  were  thus 
stretched  merely  because  it  was  in  so  lofty 
a  position. 

Amongst  these  round  figures,  the  rider 
on  horselxiek^  in  Persian  trowsers,  is  a 
figure  of  wonderful  animation;  also  the 
horse,  if  it  were  complete,  would  show  al¬ 
most  remarkable  and  artificial  movement. 
It  is  just  tumbling  over  its  left  side:  the 
right  hind-leg  seeuns  to  have  liovereil  in 
the  air.  Only  the  left  hind-foot  w:vs  still 
firmly  planted  on  the  ground  ;  but  as  the 
rider  pulls  the  animal’s  neck  fHjwerf'ully 
biickwards,  it  tries  to  keep  its  footing, 
and  rears  with  such  an  effort  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  different  move  of  the 
hind  legs,  the  left  hand  rises  higher  than 
the  right.  The  fitre  legs  are  broken  off 
near  the  chest ;  but  are  likely  to  l)e  restor¬ 
ed,  as  large  fragments  are  preserved.  The 
ore.ases  of  the  skin  and  the  veins  on  the 
belly  are  carefully  executed,  the  muscles 
treated  very  broadly.  The  rider’s  hand 
is  coarse,  bony,  and  distinct,  so  as  to  show 
every  vein ;  his  dress,  as  far  as  it  remaius, 
excellent  of  execution.  Mr.  Newton 
asseits  that  the  (ireek  letter  i  is  marked  j 
on  the  croupe  of  the  horse,  but  we  were  j 
not  able  to  discover  it. 

There  are  several  female  torsos  :  one  a 
sittiuff  fetnah  of  colossal  proportions,  by 
Scopas,  as  it  w:is  found  on  the  eastern 
front.  It  rej)resents  a  lady  enthroned  on 
a  chair  with  a  cushion,  and  is  probably 
intended  therefore  for  Artemisia.  The  i 
garment  is  covered  with  two  tints,  one  I 
a|)proachiug  ochre.  That  it  was  ochre,  I 
however,  we  should  think  doubtful,  j 
as  it  spreads  not  only  over  the  surface,  j 
but  over  the  fractures  also  ;  but  the  blue 
is  unquest  iimable,  since  we  see  it  cover 
the  dress  on  the  lap  of  the  figure  in 
masses  so  large  that  it  would  easily  admit 
of  a  chemical  analysis.  This  blue  color 
indicates  the  royal  juirple,  a  tinge  which 
in  antiquity  tended  to  the  violet  and  even 
to  the  dark  blue.  The  dr.aj»ery  is  uncom¬ 
monly  full ;  but  down  the  back  its  folds 
are  rough  and  unsightly,  showing  that  this  j 

{)art  was  never  intend^  to  l>e  seen  :  the 
landliug  approaches  that  of  the  colossal  j 
statue  of  llacchus  from  the  monument  of; 
Thrasyllus,  now  in  the  Britisli  Museum,  j 
A  cloak  falls  witli  great  bulk  down  from  j 
the  right  shoulder,  leaving  the  whole  arm  I 


uncovered  ;  then  coming  up  ag.'iin  below 
the  fore-arm,  it  spreads  in  large  deeply- 
cut  folds  over  the  Ian.  Like  the  arm, 
the  leg  is  below  the  knee  naked,  uhich 
seems  very  strange  in  a  female  figure  thus 
sitting  in  state.  Head  and  hands  are 
wanting,  which  of  course  detracts  much 
from  the  truly  grand  effect  which  this 
figure  must  once  have  proiluced. 

There  is  also  a  fenude  /tead,  only  a  little 
almve  life-sire,  with  pretty  features ;  the 
hair  is  strangely  arranged,  surrouiuling 
the  head  in  three  circles  formed  of  round 
and  crisp  curls.  It  has  suflercd  much 
from  fire,  since  a  Turk  had  immured  it  in 
the  eliimucy  of  his  house ;  but  there  is 
the  fragment  of  another  female  head, 
which  seems  to  be  an  e.\act  rejietition 
both  as  regards  the  features  and  the  ar¬ 
rangement.  .\  fine  bearded  male  head, 
well  preserved,  but  only  life-size,  has  been 
temporarily  de)>osite<i,  together  with  the 
above-mentione<l  alaba.ster  vjise,  in  a  glass 
ca.se*  in  the  bronz*^  room.  The  number  of 
fragments  still  lying  in  the  cellars  of  the 
Museum  is  immense  —  heads,  colossal 
hands  of  great  beauty,  and  fragments  of 
drajiery.  The  broken  tails  of  lions  alone 
fill  a  whole  box.  Having  ciist  a  ra|ad 
glance  over  them,  we  believe  that  we  may 
calculate  all  these  fragments  at  more  than 
two  thous;ind  pieces. 

From  the  large  heap  of  marble  found 
along  with  the  upper  slcftsof  the  pyramid 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  poriboKts  three 
colossal  figures  have  bi*en  restorc'd  :  a  fe¬ 
male  standing,  one  of  the  horses,  and  the 
portrait-statue  of  Miiusolns.  '1%:  female 
fitfare  is  the  finest  of  them,  though  the 
head  is  lost ;  there  are  but  few  draped 
statues  within  the  whole  range  of  Grecian 
art  that  will  stand  the  CAunparison  with 
it.  The  lady  m  jw  completely  robed  ;  only 
the  arms  and  the  fine  right  foot,  which  Is 
preserved,  were  nakeil.  The  under-dress, 
in  many  small  folds,  is  visible  only  round 
the  ankles  .•ind  over  the  bosom,  as  the  cloak 
covers  the  whole  back  and  the  large  part 
of  the  front,  held  by  the  uplifle<i  left  arm; 
the  right  arm  bent  downwards  along  the 
thigln  The  form  is  grand  and  q\ieenly, 
the  dress  in  the  purest  style,  ix*inindlng 
you  of  the  “Palla.s”  of  Velletri.  This 
statue  lay  close  to  that  of  Mausolns. 
Could  it  have  stood  by  his  side  on  the 
chariot?  It  might  then  be  Artemisia. 
Certainly,  according  to  Greek  notions,  a 
woman  could  not  have  participated  in 
such  warlike  honors;  but  the  Cariau 
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queen,  who  followed  AfausoluH  not  only  !  indal,  and  a  fine  rosette^  is  still  between 
as  his  widow  but  by  her  birthright,  whose  its  teeth  ;  so  we  may  supfK>se  that  the 
rule  was  martial  ami  victorious  like  that  of  reins  likewise  were  made  of  brass,  t'om- 
her  huaband-l)rother,  whv  should  she  not  parinij  the  head  with  the  celebrated 
share  his  war-chariot  ?  Moreover,  as  she  liorse-heads  from  the  Parthenon,  the  dif- 
died  but  two  years  after  him,  it  e.an  not  ferenct*  is  striking ;  those  from  the  Par- 
have  been  during  her  lifetime  that  the  thenon  are  ideal,  that  from  the  Mauso- 
pyramid  and  chariot  were  tiiiished ;  after  leum  imitates  nature.  Instead  of  the 
tier  death,  however,  why  should  the  fair  large,  flat,  and  as  it  were  skull-like  levels 
conqueror  of  Khodes  not  have  been  deem-  on  the  he.ad  of  the  Athenian  horse,  that 
ed  worthy  of  such  an  apotheosis?  Vet  of  Pythis  has  the  round  outlines  of  life, 
w'e  will  not  deny  that  this  figure  is  almost  Ag.ain,  when  we  draw  a  parallel  with  the 
more  colossal  than  Mausolus  himself.  This  colossal  horses  from  ^lonte  Cavallo,  which 
would  lead  to  the  belief  that  she  repre-  belong  to  the  somewhat  later  3Iacedonian 
sented  a  deity  accompanying  her  favorite  period,  their  movement  is  stronger,  their 
to  the  battle.  However,  it  is  neither  a  striving  after  effect  more  violent,  but  in 
Victory  nor  a  iMinerva;  and  dimo  has  faithfltlness  to  nature  the  hoi-se  of  Pythis 
nothing  to  do  with  battles.  be.ats  them.  The  treatment  is  withal  very 

Now  as  to  the  home  from  the  i  bro.ad  and  masterly;  the  execution  of  the 

qumlrif/n.  Mr.  Newton  sujtposed  the  surface  of  the  marble,  as  was  (jnite  con- 
two  great  fragments  to  bo  jneces  of  one  venient  for  statues  seen  at  the  hight  of 
and  the  same  animal ;  but  they  undoubt-  one  hundred  ami  forty  feet,  is  less  i)olish- 
edly  l>eloiig  to  two  horses,  as  they  are  not  ed  and  elaborate  than  in  the  human 
exactly’  equal  in  size.  The  fore  j>art  of  a  statues  destined  to  be  seen  from  a  less 
larger  horse  is  broken  at  the  wither^,  and  distance. 

this  anim.al  probably  was  made  of  one  j  Finally,  the  etatue  of  Jldosolus  him- 
block  of  marble;  but  the  hind  (|uartcrs  of  |  »elf  in  tunic  and  clo.'tk,  standing  upright 
the  other  horse  bad  been  joined  by  its  ar-  in  a  quiet  and  dignified  |)osition,  has  Iwen 
tist  already  to  a  lost  fore  part  by  metal  reconstructed  out  of  upwards  of  fifty 
clamps,  of  which  the  sockets  are  still  )>ieees,  aud  is  now  complete,  excepting 
tnlceable  in  this  piece,  but  not  in  the  cor-  the  hind  part  of  the  head,  the  arms,  and 
responding  fore  part  of  the  other  horse,  one  foot.  The  l)earing  of  the  arms,  how- 
This  hind  pai  t  h.ad  likewise,  like  the  rear-  ;  ever,  niay  be  fully  ascertained.  Down 
ing  horse  of  the  e(|ucstrian  statue,  an  the  right  hi|>  the  garment  lies  round  the 
artificial  support  umler  the  belly.  Two  !  body  in  uninterrupted  folds.  The  right 
hoofs  still  extant  belong  to  the  bigger  arm  was  uplifted,  and  held  the  reins  not 
anim.al,  but  the  tail  to  the  sjnaller ;  the  W’ithout  some  effort ;  for  the  body  rests 
tail  is  much  broken,  as  it  had  been  immur-  on  the  right  leg,  and  the  left  knee  bends 
ed  in  a  Turkish  garden  wall.  The  large  '  a  little.  A  cloak  of  a  heavy  stuff,  (a 
fore  ])ait  belonged  to  a  horse  standing  on  ;  ifiaTtov)  is  fixed  over  the  left  shoulder; 
the  right  side  of  the  pole  ;  for  the  body,  '  descending  from  the  back  to  the  right  hiji, 
as  is  also  seen  in  the  movement  of  the  ,  it  covers  the  chest  .and  alnlomen  like  a 
head,  bends  slightly  to  the  left.  So  it  i  Scotch  plaid,  and  is  gathered  under  the 
seems  that  two  horses  of  larger  size  stood  left  arm,  which  seems  to  h.ave  held  it  tight 
on  either  side  of  the  i»ole,  two  slightly  to  the  body  ;  at  last  the  cloak  falls  down 
smaller  ones  on  the  outer  sides.  liesting  the  left  hip,  its  end  being  indicated  by  a 
on  this  evidence,  the  two  jueces  in  the  ■  small  knob.  'Phe  piece  of  drapery,  jis  .a 
Museum  have  indeed  been  combined  so  I  wdiole,  with  its  lx)ld  broad  folds,  challenges 
as  to  form  one  body',  but  a  gaf)  is  left  nature  herself. 

uncemented  between  them.  What  is '  This  statue  combines  with  admindfle 
wanting  of  the  legs,  they  are  now  restor-  skill  an  ideal  tendency  with  the  truthfiil- 
ing  in  plaster.  The  chest  shows  a  baiid,  '  ness  of  a  |>ortrait.  It  is  a  handsome  and 
which  IS  .attached  to  .another  running  over  intelligent  countenance,  but  not  distin- 
the  withers:  so  it  is  undoubtedly  a  eh.ar- '  giiished;  no  doubt  a  true  portrait.  The 
iot  horse,  w  hich  may  .also  be  gathered  by  ,  hair  rises  from  the  middle  of  the  forehead, 
its  breed;  without  being  jjeavy,  it  is  !  as  we  see  it  in  the  he.ads  of  Jupiter;  but 
fuller  in  the  limbs  than  most  riding  horses  the  forehead  itself  remains  low  withal, 
in  Grecian  sculjtturc.  The  bronze  bit,  ■  The  long  curls,  coming  down  in  such  pro- 
with  a  piece  of  the  trapping  of  the  same  |  fusion  that  no  ear  is  visible,  have  lost 
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tlioir  lower  ])oints.  A  beard,  con^lete,  '  peared  exactly  as  ho  is  charaeterbMjd  in 
but  cropped  very  short,  shades  the  cbecdcs  the  proud  words  lent  to  him  by  Liiuian — 
and  chin ;  only  the  miist:u*he  is  full  and  “  llamlsome  an<l  tail  I  was  in  life,  and 
uncut.  As  this  statue  was  wrought  about  valiant  in  battle.”  Not  great  in  mind 
the  year  350,  it  is  perha|)8  the  oldest  of  and  ch.ai‘jvcter,  and  exercising  no  intiueiioe 
fireek  portrait-statues  extant.  Standing  that  Isisted  through  centuries,  his  name 
in  a  fearless  attitude  upon  the  giddy  top  has  yet  bewme  immortal  through  the  love 
of  the  quadriga,  the  man  must  have  ap-  of  a  woman.  , 
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A  BOOK  intended  to  explain  the  science  ' 
of  nature,  to  excite  a  vivid  perception  of! 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  j 
material  world,  and  to  create  in  the  mind  i 
of  the  reader  a  picture  of  physical  pheno¬ 
mena,  must  be  studied  as  a  wlmle,  or  the 
aiitiior  will  fail  t«»  communicate  his  idea 
of  unity  in  the  combination  of  parts.  If 
it  be  true,  as  Humboldt  states,  and  we 
heltcvo  it  is,  that  “  the  coordination  and 
arrangement  of  the  several  ]>arts  which 
compose  the  whole,  arc  almost  more  im¬ 
portant  (in  a  book  of  nature)  than  the 
richness  and  abundance  of  the  materials,” 
the  publication  in  j)arts  of  such  a  work  as 
f'osmo*  would  have  been  at  least  injtnli- 
cions  if  the  author  h.ad  not  skillfully  do 
signed  bis  mo<le  of  presenting  the  subject 
to  the  reader,  lly  taking  an  objectiv<‘ 
xiew  of  nature  be  w.as  able  to  complete 
at  once  a  picture  as  perfect  as  modern 
science  permitted.  Tliis  being  done,  he  , 
imdertook  “  to  show  bow  iu  the  course  of' 
centuries,  at  different  periods  in  the  bis.  | 
torv  of  the  human  race,  and  iu  the  most  \ 
different  regions  of  the  earth,  mankind  ; 
had  progressively  adv.anoetl  towards  a ! 
recognition  of  the  concurrent  action  of  ' 
the  forces  of  n.\ture.”  Here,  in  irmth,  j 

*  Cosmos;  Sksirh  c/  a  Pbysicoi  lMscnf4bm  o/ \ 
Of  Uiuversc.  By  AlexaxmlU  Vox  Hi  uih>uit.  , 
Vol.  r\',  j’art  I.  Tr*mslatcU  under  tins  aujioriu- j 
tendcnce  of  Miuor-Ooiieral  Edwakd,  Sabise, 
etc.  London :  LoDgtnaa  A  Ca  1858.  | 


his  great  work  might  hare  terminated, 
for  he  luid  described  nature  as  it  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  mirror  of  modern  science, 
and  as  it  existed  iu  the  minds  of  the  sjtges 
of  antiquity.  Descending,  however,  from 
the  high  ground  which  commands  these 
grand  j>erspi‘ctivcs,  IbimlMddtcotnmenced 
a  survey  in  detail  of  the  several  domains 
of  which  the  whole  is  composed.  In  a 
work  before  pnblbhed  be  tojxjgraplusl, 

I  if  we  nuiy  so  siwak,  the  realms  of  space, 

'  and  xvben  be  bad,  as  far  ns  observation 
and  reason  could  guide  him,  mapped  the 
stellar  heavens,  be  proceeded,  with  the 
!  greater  distinctness  obtained  by  nearner'S, 

I  to  desenbo  the  jilanetury  bodies  indivi¬ 
dually  .and  in  their  relations  as  members  of 
the  solar  system.  To  complete  his  work 
he  now  piTiposes  to  examine  in  detail, 
terrestrial  pbeiHunena,  and  to  discuss  the 
specialties  of  the  sciences  to  wliich  he 
a|q)e.aled  in  his  general  view  of  the  tellu¬ 
ric  sphere.  But  iu  the  execution  of  this 
task  he  meets  with  a  condition  of  nature 
unperceived  in  the  nnuiological  system 
— the  organiwition  of  matter  and  the  uii- 
phtTitatioii  of  life.  The  organic  and  in¬ 
organic  j)Oss*‘ssing  many  propertie.s  in 
common  arc  distinguished,  as  bo<lie8  by 
the  presence,  or  absence  of  a  structure 
easily  detoctod,  but  little  understood. 
Through  the  principle  of  vitality,  oi*gani- 
zation  is  connected  ou  the  one  side  with 
matter,  and  is  iufluenued  by  physical 
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■gencicfl,  and  on  the  other  with  mind,  | 
aiid  is  subject  to  the  will.  An  organized 
body,  like  inert  matter,  has  its  metamor-  ] 

{>ho8es,  and  when  its  mysterious  union  with 
ife  is  broken  —  when  the  vit.al  forces 
cease  to  act — its  complicated  machinery 
falls  to  decay,  and  nothing  is  left  but  the 
passive  material.  The  neces.sity  of  sepa¬ 
rating  the  organic  and  inorganic  is  there¬ 
fore  evident ;  but  we  will  leave  the  author 
himself  to  explain  in  what  manner  he  in¬ 
tends  to  deal  with  the  specialties  to  Avhich 
we  have  referred. 

“  The  telluric,  as  opposed  to  the  uranolopical 
portioit  of  the  phy.sicaJ  description  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts — 
the  inorganic,  and  the  organic  domain.  The 
first  comprises  the  magnitude,  figure,  and  den¬ 
sity  of  tlie  terrestrial  globe;  its  internal  heat 
and  electro  magnetic  activity ;  the  mincmlogical 
constitution  of  the  earth’s  crust;  the  reaction 
of  the  interior  of  the  planet  on  its  surface,  act¬ 
ing  dynamically  as  in  earthquake  movements, 
and  chemically,  as  in  the  processes  of  the  fonn- 
ation  and  alteration  of  rocks;  the  partial 
covering  of  tlie  solid  surface  by  the  liquid  ex¬ 
panse  of  the  seas ;  the  outline  and  configura¬ 
tion  of  the  more  elevated  portions  of  the  solid 
surface,  forming  continents  and  islands;  and 
the  general,  outermost,  gaseous  envelope  of  the 
earth — the  atmosphere.  The  accoart,  or  the 
organic  domain,  will  embrace  not  the  ditferent 
animated  or  vegetable  forms  themselves,  as  in  a 
desciiption  of  nature,  but  rather  their  places 
in  reference  to  the  solid  and  liijuid  parts  of  the 
earth’s  surface,  or  the  geography  of  plants  and 
animals,  and  the  gradation  of  races  and  tribes 
distinguishable  in  the  specific  unity  of  man¬ 
kind.” — I’p.  13,  14. 

The  volume  before  us  treats  of  some 
of  the  subjects  belonging  to  the  inorganic 
domain — such  as  the  magnitude,  figure, 
density,  and  internal  heat  of  the  earth, 
terrestrial  magnetism,  and  the  reaction  of 
the  interior  of  the  earth  u)»on  the  exterior 
exhibited  in  earthquakes,  thermal  springs, 
atid  volcanoes.  In  the  brief  review  we 
intend  to  take  of  the  subjects  so  amply 
-  discussed  in  this  remarkable  book,  we 
shall  pass  hastily  over  those  pages  which 
treat  of  the  magnitude,  figure,  density, 
and  internal  heat  of  the  earth,  that  we 
may  spare  a  page  or  two  to  consider  the 
phenomena  resulting  from  the  reaction 
of  the  interior  upon  the  surface.  The 
connection  between  these  subjects  may 
not  at  first  be  clearly  perceived,  but  they 
arc,  notwithstanding,  intimately  related 
to  each  other.  The  magnitude,  figure, 
and  density  of  the  earth  must  be  known 
VOL.  XLVL— NO.  IIL 


before  we  are  in  a  condition  to  study 
with  precision  the  origin  and  consequences 
of  internal  heat ;  and  the  phenomena  of 
terrestrial  magnetism,  so  evidently  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  figure  and  motion  of  the 
earth,  may  be  more  dependent  on  the 
elements  of  magnitude  and  density  than 
can  be  at  present  assumed.  The  neces¬ 
sity  of  ])roviding  these  data  made  a  de¬ 
mand  on  science  at  once  acknowledged 
by  profound  analytical  investigators  and 
accurate  observers,  liy  astro-geodesical 
mc.asurement  of  arcs  of  meridians,  by 
pendulum  experiments,  and  by  the  in¬ 
equalities  of  the  moon  in  latitude  and 
longitude,  the  figure,  dimensions,  and 
weight  of  the  earth  have  been  determined, 
and  although  the  results  obtained  by  the 
several  methods  differ  one  from  the  other, 
the  smallness  of  the  difference  proves 
how  closely  they  severally  approximate 
to  truth. 

“  Differences,”  says  Humboldt,  “  between 
the  results  obtalne<l  for  the  amount  of  the 
cartti’s  ellipticity  by  measurements  of  degrees, 
taken  alone,  and  by  the  combination  of  meas- 
I  urement  of  degrees  and  pendulum  experiments, 
i  are  actually  far  smaller  than  we  might  be  in¬ 
clined  to  suppose  at  the  first  sight  of  the  frac- 
I  tions  in  which  those  results  are  cxpre8.sed.  I’he 
j  differences  between  and  t,|(,  as  the  extreme 
'  results  for  the  inequality  of  tbe  eejuatorial  and 
I  polar  axi.s,  is  little  more  than  seven  thousand 
'  and  thirty-four  English  feet  —  not  twice  the 
I  hight  of  such  small  mountains  as  Vesuvius  and 
j  the  Brocken.” — P.  30. 

» 

When  observation  and  ex|)eriment  had 
.assigned  an  ellipticity  differing  from  the 
deductions  of  theory — a  dimension  much 
:  less  than  th.at  calculated  by  Newton,  and 
I  much  greater  than  that  resulting  from 
i  Huygens’  hypothesis  of  a  concentrated 
I  central  gravitating  force — the  want  of 
^  uniformity  in  the  density  of  the  interior  of 
:  the  earth  became  apparent.  This  led, 

'  under  the  guidance  of  Newton’s  sugges- 
'  tion,  to  a  series  of  pendulum  experiments 
I  upon  the  attractive  force  of  mountain 
i  masses,  which  for  a  time  gave  contradic- 
i  tory  and  deceptive  results,  but  have 
'  yielded  to  Daily  and  others  important 
.  conclusions. 

i  “The  mean  of  the  results”  (obtained  by 
'  Baily  in  1842,  and  by  Reich  in  1847-50)  “gives 
the  den.sity  of  the  earth  6  62  ;  much  exceeding, 
i  therefore,  that  of  the  densest  and  finest-grained 
basalts,  (according  to  Leonhard’s  numerous  ex- 
j  periments,  from  2 '95  to  8.67 ;)  exceeding  that 
I  of  magnetic  ore,  (4'9-5'2,)  and  but  little  infe- 
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rior  to  the  natiT®  aircnic  of  Harionherf;,  or 
Joacliimsthal.  I  have  already  remarked],  that 
viewing  the  great  proportion  of  the  visible 
strata  of  our  continents,  which  arc  Si'condary, 
tertiary,  or  alluvial,  (the  collective  extent  of 
volcanic  or  basaltic  islands  is  cxcccilingly  small,) 
the  average  density  of  the  superficies  of  that 
part  of  the  outer  crust  of  the  globe,  which  is 
not  covered  by  water,  probably  scarcely  j 
amounts  to  t>ctween  2*4  and  2'U.  If,  with  | 
Kigaud,  we  take  the  ratio  of  the  dry  land  to  the  I 
water-covered  surface  as  10-27,  and  remember  j 
that  ocean  soundings  have  given  a  depth  or  | 
etratiini  of  water  of  more  than  twenty-seven  i 
thousand  English  feet,  it  wilt  follow  that  the  j 
mean  density  of  the  external  portion  of  our  | 
planet,  consisting  partly  of  land,  and  partly  and 
more  extensively  of  water,  scarcely  attains  tlie 
density  of  l‘o.”— Pp.  32,  33. 

The  experiments  instituted  by  Airy  ■ 
in  the  Ilartoii  coal  mines,  near  South  ! 
Shields,  twelve  hundred  feet  deep,  give 
to  the  earth  a  much  higher  density  j 
(6*506)  than  the  observations  of  Haily  i 
and  Reich.  Hut  without  waiting  to  in- 1 
vestigate  the  cause  of  the  difference  be- . 
tween  the  results  obtained  by  these : 
emiiuent  physicists,  we  seiwj  upon  the  j 
incontrovertible  fact  that  the  mean  den- 1 
•ity  of  the  earth  is  between  5*2  and  6*6, 1 
while  that  of  it*  outer  crust  does  not  ex- 1 
ceed  2*6.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  ' 
assumed  that  the  density  of  the  planet  is  j 
more  than  double  that  of  any  of  its  com- 1 
ponent  ix)cks  visible  on  the  surface ;  but  j 
instead  of  hearing  this  statement  with  I 
surprise,  we  at  once  inquire  why  the ' 
weight  is  not  greater.  When  we  csti-  j 
mate  the  increase  of  density  under  the  I 
influence  of  terrestrial  gravitation,  -we ! 
find  that  air  at  the  depth  of  thirty-four  ! 
miles  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  would  ' 
be  as  heavy,  bulk  for  bulk,  as  water,  and  \ 
water  at  the  depth  of  three  hundred  :u)d 
sixty-two  miles  would  be  as  heavy  as  nier- 
curj*.  Tlie  weight  of  the  earth  is  there¬ 
fore  far  less  than  a  consideration  of  the  I 
law*  of  condensation  would  load  us  to 
anticipate,  and  we  can  not  account  for  ■ 
the  difierence  between  theory  and  obscr-  ’ 
vation  without  assuming  the  existence  of' 
some  force  antagonistic  to  gravity  ;  wli.ot  i 
that  force  is,  we  can  not  divine,  if  it  be  ■ 
not  heat.  Thus  when  taking  our  first  step  : 
in  the  study  of  the  physics  of  the  earth,  j 
cautious  of  forming  hasty  opinions,  we  are  ■ 
compelled  to  admit  the  probability  of  a  ! 
temjierature  increasing  with  depth,  and  J 
if  we  had  not  the  evidence  supplied  by  ' 
the  miner,  by  thermal  sailings,  and  by  , 


volcanic  phenomena,  the  fact  xvould  be 
'  still  indisputable.  The  geologist  obtains 
from  another  source  convincing  jiroof  of 
the  slow  cooling  of  the  ])lanct,  and  the 
vast  development  of  igneous  forces  in 
the  early  epochs  of  its  jihysical  history. 

In  the  celebrated  artesian  well  of  Gre- 
nelle,  which  discharges  water  having  a 
temperature  of  81®'7,  from  a  depth  of 
one  thousand  seven  liundred  and  ninety- 
eight  feet,  heat  increases  from  the  surface 
at  the  rale  of  1*^  tor  58  9  feet ;  in  the  still 
dcejter  well  of  Salzwerk  near  Kehine,  the 
incre.ose  is  1“  for  54*72  feet.  Other  tleep 
l)orings  give  similar  results.  In  what 
maimer  is  this  attested  fact  to  be  explain¬ 
ed  ?  The  increase  of  heat  xvith  the  depth 
can  not  arise  from  the  transmission  of  solar 
heat  from  the  surface,  and  its  accumula¬ 
tion  in  the  interior.  Heat  is  conducted 
doward  by  the  surlacc  rock,  but  the  trans¬ 
mitted  calorific  ray  can  not  jMmetrate  far. 
The  daily  variation  of  surface  tempera¬ 
ture  is  not  sensible  at  a  depth  of  much 
more  than  three  feet,  and  .at  about  one 
himdre<I  feet  below  the  ground,  the  an¬ 
nual  variation,  arising  from  the  succession 
of  seasons.  Is  irajierceptible.  There  is,  iu 
fact,  somewhere  beneath  the  suri'aoc,  a 
plane  of  invariable  temperature.  In  the 
cellars  of  the  Observatory  of  Paris,  which 
are  ninety-t  wo  feet  deep,  the  invariable  tem¬ 
perature  is  53®F.  In  other  loealitie-s  the 
depth  may  be  more  or  less  by  a  few  feet, 
according  to  the  difference  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  atmospheric  tempera¬ 
tures,  and  the  conducting  power  of  the 
intervening  rocks.  It  is  irajiossible,  then, 
that  the  definito  increase  of  temjrei  atnre 
from  the  surface  to  the  lowest  depth  open 
to  investigation  can  be  tho  effect  of  the 
transmission  of  solar  heat.  Tho  cau.se 
must  exi.st  within  the  earth,  for  the  deep¬ 
er  w  e  descend  the  nearer  w’e  come  to  it, 
and  tho  greater  the  measure  of  its  force. 
The  phenomena  of  earthquakes,  thermal 
springs,  and  volcanoes  are  not,  as  we  have 
said,  neccisary  to  teach  tho  fact ;  but  they 
exhibit  the  eflects  of  this  remarkable 
condition,  and  the  influence  it  lias  had, 
and  in  a  modified  degree  still  has,  in  the 
formation  of  new*  rocks,  and  the  meta¬ 
morphosis  of  others  of  more  ancient  pro¬ 
duction.  If  a  man,  ignorant  of  science 
and  its  modes  of  investigation,  should  re¬ 
fuse  to  believe  the  existence  of  a  heat 
sufliciently  intense  to  melt  the  hardest 
.and  most  intractable  rocks,  at  about  the 
same  distance  below  the  grass-covered 
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lurface  of  onr  beautiful  and  pojiulous ' 
world,  as  St.  Paul’s  C’athednil  in  lA>ndon  ' 
is  from  Windsor  Castle,  he  can  scarcely  | 
bo  changed  with  skepticism.  Should  he 
then  doubt  the  evidence  of  the  thermo-  ■ 
meter,  when  it  is  di'of*pe<l  from  one  plat¬ 
form  to  another  of  the  deej)est  mines,  or 
find  reasons,  somethin"  more  than  spe¬ 
cious  for  altributincf  the  effect  to  other 
causes,  he  must  bo  directed  to  the  study 
of  those  natural  phenotnena  which  are  so 
evidently  the  consequences  of  the  reaction 
of  the  interior  of  the  earth  upon  the  ex¬ 
terior.  The  dynamical  effect  is  the  most 
general,  for  earthquakes  are  felt  where 
no  other  indication  of  internal  heat  is  de¬ 
tected.  Thermal  springs  will  give  a  less 
ambiguous  reply  to  his  inquisitive  re¬ 
search  ;  but  it  is  from  the  outburst  of 
volcano(‘s  he  will  obtain  the  most  absolute 

f»roof  of  the  existence  of  a  dee|>-seated 
ligli  temperature — the  fissure  and  eleva¬ 
tion  of  ivjcka,  the  outpouring  of  liquefied 
mineral  matter,  and  the  display  of  those 
terrific  igneous  jfiienomena  by  which 
eruption  is  always  accompanie<l. 

If  internal  heat  increased  with  the 
depth  in  arithmetical  series,  we  might 
at  once  determine  the  yMjint  where  igne¬ 
ous  fluidity  begins,  (the  melting-point  of 
rocks  being  known  ;)  or,  in  other  wonls, 
we  should  know  the  thickness  of  the  soliil 
crust  which  envelops  the  fluid  nucleus. 
Hut  when  experiment  assigned  this  law, 
it  <lid  not  take  into  consideration  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  an  immense  pressure  upon  the 
assumed  liquid  surface,  nor  the  influence 
of  this  pressure  upon  the  fusibility  of 
rocks,  nor  the  diminution  of  conduct¬ 
ing  power  with  increase  of  temperature. 
Still  less  did  it  estimate  the  effect  of  ex¬ 
isting,  but  untr.acnd  channels  of  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  atmosphere  an«l  the 
fluid  interior.  Theorctic.al  considerations,  ' 
in  fact,  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  ratio  of 
increase  diminishes  with  the  depth,  but 
observation  directs  us  to  an  opposite  con- ' 
elusion.  In  the  deep  borings  at  Cruzot, ' 
extending  to  a  depth  of  two  thons.and  six 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  feet,  M.  Wal- 
fordin  observed  the  increase  of  tempera- ' 
ture  to  be,  for  the  first  one  thous.and 
eight  hundred  feet,  in  the  ratio  of  1*  for 
fifty-five  feet,  but  at  great  depths  1*  for  ; 
forty-four  feet.  Estimating,  however,  the  ' 
temperature  to  increase  with  a  constant ' 
arithmetic^]  progresbion,  1*  F.  for  every 
54'5  feet,  granite  would  be  in  a  state  of, 
fusion  at  a  depth  of  about  twenty-one  geo- 1 


graphical  miles  below  the  level  of  the 
sea. 

To  the  labors  of  Fourier  we  are  prima¬ 
rily  indebted  for  the  theory  of  the  in¬ 
crease  of  heat  in  the  interior  of  the  earth, 
and  the  probability  of  an  igneous  fluidity ; 
but  his  opinions  were  not  universally  re¬ 
ceived  by  physicists.  Poisson,  who  be¬ 
lieved  the  earth  to  have  been  once  liquid 
with  heat,  supposed  it  to  have  cooled 
from  the  center  and  not  from  the  surface. 
“  The  parts  first  solidified  sunk,”  be  says, 
“  and  by  a  double  descending  and  ascend¬ 
ing  current  the  great  inequality  was  less¬ 
ened,  which  would  have  taken  place  in  a 
solid  body  cooling  from  the  surface.”  To 
account  for  the  increase  of  temiwrature 
with  the  dejtth,  a  fact  not  to  be  ignored 
by  hypothesis,  he  assumes  .an  ineijuality  of 
temperature  rcsultitig  from  the  motion  of 
the  jdanet  in  space,  causing  a  sniall  accu¬ 
mulation  of  the  hc.at  received  from  with¬ 
out,  at  accessible  dej»ths  from  the  surface. 
This  conjecture,  as  already  said,  is  nega¬ 
tived  by  experiment,  and  is  quite  unten¬ 
able. 

Mr.  Hopkins  objects  to  the  conclnsions 
of  the  popular  hypothesis  in  detail  rather 
than  in  principle.  The  solid  crust  of  the 
earth,  he  says,  must  be  from  eight  hun¬ 
dred  to  one  thous.and  miles  in  thickness, 
and  if  this  be  true,  either  the  ratio  of  the 
'  increased  temperature  must,  at  a  certain 
depth,  become  less  and  less,  or  the  tem- 
jierature  at  which  rocks  are  fused  under 
pressure  mast  be  greatly  raised.  The  ar¬ 
gument  he  adopts  in  jtroof  of  his  iisser- 
tion  is  one  of  much  ingenuity.*  The  unit¬ 
ed  .attractive  force  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
.and  the  ellipticity  of  the  earth,  cause  the 
luni-solar  nutation  and  precession.  The 
calculation  of  these  inequalities  of  motion 
has  l)oen  made  on  the  .‘issumption  of  the 
solidity  of  the  earth.  Hut  the  theory  of 
the  increase  of  internal  heat  with  the 
<lepth,  at  a  constant  or  increasing  nxlio, 
represents  the  earth  as  a  solid  shell  in¬ 
closing  a  fluid  nucleus ;  .and  if  this  as¬ 
sumption  bo  made  consistent  with  the 
theory  and  amount  of  precession,  the  out¬ 
er  shell  must  be  at  least  eight  hundred 
miles  thick.  The  rc.asoning  of  this  geolo¬ 
gist  has  been  disputed  by  Professors  Ile- 
nessey  and  Ilaughton,  who  doubt  the 
possibility  of  solving  the  problem  in  the 
present  state  of  science;  and  here  we 
must  leave  the  subject  —  still  adhering, 
for  the  purposes  of  illustration,  to  the  com¬ 
monly-received  hypothesis — and  proceed 
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to  notico  some  of  the  phenomena  rcsnlt- 
ing  from  the  action  of  the  highly-heated 
interior,  and  exhibited  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth. 

“  I  designate,”  says  Humboldt,  “  the  whole 
of  these  phenomena  by  the  general  name  of  vol- 
caoinra,  or  volcanicity ;  and  I  regard  it  as  an 
advantage  not  to  divide  effeets  having  the  same 
causal  connection,  and  differing  only  by  the 
stiength  of  the  manifestation  of  the  acting  force, 
and  by  varieties  in  the  complication  of  the  phy¬ 
sical  processes  involved.  In  this  generality  of 
view,  small  and  apparently  insignificant  pheno¬ 
mena  acquire  a  greater  signiticancc.  An  ob¬ 
server,  not  scientiflcally  prepared,  who  visit* 
for  the  first  time  a  basin  filled  by  a  hot  spring, 
and  sees  a.scend  from  it  gases  which  extingui.di 
the  flame  of  a  candle,  or  walks  between  rows  of 
variable  cones  of  mud-volcanoes  hardly  exceed¬ 
ing  in  bight  his  own  stature,  would  not  divine 
that  the  place,  now  thus  hamilessly  occupied, 
has  been  repeatedly  the  scene  of  fiery  eruptions 
ascending  to  the  bight  of  many  thousand  feet, 
and  that  the  same  internal  force  is  at  work  as 
that  which  gives  rise  to  colossal  craters  of  ele¬ 
vation,  and  even  to  the  mighty  devastating, 
la^w-pouring  volcanoes  of  Etna  and  the  peak  of 
Teneriffe,  and  to  those  of  Cotopaxi  and  Tungura- 
goa,  from  which  soorisc  arc  gccted.” — P,  103. 

Of  all  the  effects  of  internal  heat,  earth¬ 
quakes,  or  undulations  in  the  solid  emst 
of  the  earth,  arc  most  extensive  in  opera- 
tioD,  and  most  frequent  in  occurrence. 
Wo  shall  not  attempt  to  determine  how 
they  are  produced,  nor  where  the  agency 
is  seated,  for  the  evidence  on  these  sub¬ 
jects  is  not  sufficient  to  give  certainty  to 
any  opinion.  They  are  evidently  produc¬ 
ed  by  internal  igneous  action,  although 
sometimes  they  have  no  apparent  connec¬ 
tion  with  volcanic  eruption  by  proximity 
of  site,  or  accordance  of  time.  It  is  a 
false  generalization  that  earthquakes  arc 
always  dependent  on,  dr  in  some  intimate 
connection  with,  volcanic  eruption.  They 
arc  consequences  of  one  and  the  same 
cause,  hut  their  action  is  not  necessarily 
coincident.  Violent  eruptions  have  taken 
place  without  the  premonitory  symptom  ; 
and  there  arc  countries  distant  from  ac¬ 
tive  zones,  where  earthquakes  frequently 
or  periodically  occur  without  eruption. 
Ilumholdt  says ;  “  If  we  could  obtain  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  daily  condition 
of  all  the  earth’s  surface,  we  should  pro¬ 
bably  discover  that  the  earth  is  almost  al¬ 
ways  undergoing  shocks  at  some  point  of 
its  superficies,  and  is  continually  influenc¬ 
ed  by  the  reaction  of  the  interior  on  the 
exterior.”  On  some  parts  of  the  coast  of 


Peru,  the  undulations  arc  so  fre<jnont,  at 
certain  periods,  as  to  he  little  regarded 
by  the  inhabitants,  who  are  said  to  roll  to 
the  earth-wave,  as  the  s.ailor  does  to  the 
rocking  ship  at  sea.  Usually  the  eartli- 
j  quake  and  the  volcano  are  concurrent  phe¬ 
nomena.  On  the  30th  of  March,  1823, 
Lima  was  destroyed  by  earthquake,  and 
on  the  same  niglit  four  volcanoes  were 
ojMjned  in  the  Andes.  The  great  e.arth- 
quakc  which  destroyed  the  city  of  Lisbon 
on  the  first  of  Novemher,  1765,  and  hurie<l 
,  sixty  thousand*  of  the  inhabitants  under 
the  ruins,  was  felt  over  an  area  of  seven 
hundred  thousand  miles,  and  for  some 
[  time  after  that  event,  volcanic  eruptions 
were  unusually  frequent  and  violent.  We 
might  fill  a  volume  with  instances  of  the 
simultaneous  action  of  earthquakes  and 
vulcanic  eruptions ;  and  where  the  in- 
I  stances  are  so  numerous,  the  mind  is  at 
once  directed  to  those  which  were  iiiiusa- 
ally  destructive,  or  otherwise  remarkable 
in  their  ofl'ects.  We  will  mention  only 
one  other.  The  great  earthquake  of  liio- 
bomh.a,  in  the  province  of  Quito,  which 
hap|K*ned  on  the  4th  of  February,  1797, 
and  in  a  thinly-populated  country  des¬ 
troyed  thirty  tbou.sand  human  lieiiigs, 
i  was  attended  by  some  curious  eruptions  ; 
hut  the  curtlupiako  itself  was  remarkuhic. 

“  It  was  neither  announced  nor  accompaniiHl 
by  any  subterranean  noi.se,  but  a  protligioas 
.  noi.se,  still  designated  simply  as  'el  gran  rvida,' 
was  first  heard  eighteen  or  twenty  minutes  later, 
and  only  under  the  two  towns  of  Quito  and  Ibar¬ 
ra,  at  a  distance  from  Taounga,  llambato,  and 
the  chief  theater  of  devastation.  In  the  history 
of  catastrophes  suflered  by  man,  there  is  no 
other  instance  in  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
niiuutcK,  so  many  thousand  lives  were  lost  by 
the  production  and  passage  of  a  few  earth- 
’  waves,  accompanied  by  the  opening  of  fissures. 
In  reference  to  this  earthquake,  of  which  the 
first  accounts  were  given  by  the  celebrated  Va- 
'  loncia  botanist,  Don  Jose  Cavanillas,  (>articular 
attention  is  furtlier  duo  to  the  following  pheno¬ 
mena  :  Fi.ssurcs  which  alternately  opened  and 
closed,  so  that  persons,  partially  ongulfcd,  were 
saved  by  extending  their  arms  that  they  might 
,  not  be  swallowed  up  ;  portions  of  long  trains  of 
muleteers  and  laden  mules  {reeuat)  disappear- 
^  ing  in  suddenly  opening  cross-fissures,  whilst 

'  *  Tbo  spacious  qusy  or  wharf  to  which  immense 

I  crowds  rushed  for  safety  from  their  falling  houses, 

'  sank  down  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  •ngulflag 
and  burying  in  one  deep  dark  grave  the  living  thou¬ 
sands  upon  it,  with  numerous  vessels  at  anchor  br 
the  wharf,  not  one  of  which  ever  arose  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  TV'e  careflilly  examined  the  locality  in  ths 
autumn  of  1863. — Kbiroa  of  Eouctio. 
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other  portionfi,  by  »  haHty  retreat,  escaped  the 
dan^^T ;  vertical  oscillations  by  the  non-siinul- 
taneous  rising  and  sinking  of  adjoining  portions 
of  ground,  so  that  persons  standing  in  the  choir 
of  a  church,  sixteen  feet  above  the  pavement  of 
the  street,  found  themselves  lowered  to  the 
level  of  the  pavement  without  Iwing  thrown 
down ;  the  sinking  down  of  massive  houses, 
with  such  an  absence  of  disruption  or  dislocnr 
tioii,  tltat  the  inhabitants  could  open  the  doors 
ill  the  interior,  pass  uninjured  from  room  to 
room,  light  candles,  and  debate  with  each  other  I 
their  chances  of  escajie,  during  two  days  which  i 
elapsed  before  they  were  dug  out ;  lastly,  the  j 
entire  disappearance  of  great  masses  of  stones 
and  building  materials.  ...  A  still  more 
striking  and  complicated  phenomenon  was  the  { 
(inding  articles  belonging  to  one  house  among 
thu  ruins  of  others  at  a  consiilerable  distance 
— ■  a  discovery  whicli  gave  rise  to  some  law¬ 
suits.  Is  it,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  j 
believe,  that  the  earth  throws  out  again  at 
one  spot  that  which  it  has  swallowed  up  at  an¬ 
other  ?  or  is  it,  notwithstanding  the  distance,  a 
simple  transfer  over  the  earth's  surface  V” — Pj>. 
172,  173. 

The  propaptation  of  the  uiululatory  j 
iiiutions,  in  whicli  earthquake  coiisUt.s,  j 
thruugli  rocks  of  dilferent  ilensities,  and  i 
unequal  elasticities  —  the  retardation  of  I 
velocity  by  clmng^es  in  the  structure  and  I 
cuin|>osition  of  mineral  masses,  and  the  | 
disturhaiiees  arising  from  the  reflection  ! 
and  interference  of  earlh-w'aves,  are  pro- ; 
hieing  of  great  interest  waiting  sohttion.  | 
The  laws  Young  so  admirably  discussed  ' 
in  his  researches  on  the  propagation  of 
light  are  a[>plicable  to  thu  investigation 
of  unilulations  in  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
and  it  is  only  when  these  motions  are  con- 
iKiCted  with  phenomena  which  can  not  be 
immediately  attrilmted  to  the  undulations 
that  uncertainty  arises.  To  determine 
the  velocity  with  which  earth-waves  are 
propagated  is  of  importance  in  the  ))rcsent  I 
statu  of  stuencc.  Julius  Sclimidt,  of  the! 
Observatory  of  Uonn,  estimated  the  mo-  ] 
tion  of  the  undulations  in  the  earthquake 
on  the  Rhine,  July  29th,  184t5,  to  have 
been  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  six¬ 
ty-six  feet  in  a  second — a  velocity  exceed¬ 
ing  tliat  of  sound  in  air,  but  not  a  third  of 
the  velocity  in  W'atcr,  and  greatly  inferior 
to  the  propagation  of  sound  in  any  solid 
upon  which  experiment  has  been  made. 
“  For  the  Lisbon  carthqimke  of  Xovem- 
bor  Ist,  1765,  from  the  coast  of  Portugal 
to  that  of  Holstein,  Schmidt  found  (from 
less  accurate  data)  a  velocity  more  than 
five  times  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Rhine  earthquake  of  the  29th  July,  1846. 


Between  Lisbon  and  Gluckstadt  (a  dis¬ 
tance  of  eleven  hundred  and  eighty  Eng¬ 
lish  geographical  miles)  the  rate  derived 
by  him  is  seven  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  fifty-five  English  feet  in  a  second ; 
whicli  is  three  thousand  four  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  feet  less  than  takes  place  in 
cast-iron.”  But  this  result  ditfers  greatly 
from  that  obtained  by  iMichell,  who  as¬ 
signed  to  the  earth-w’ave  a  velocity  of 
fifty  miles  a  minute,  or  four  thousand  one 
hundred  and  seventy  French  feet  in  a 
second. 

!Mnny  interesting  and  important  quev 
tions  suggested  by  the  study  of  earth- 
(lu.akcs  we  would  refer  to  if  wo  were  not 
limited  by  space  ;  but  Ilumlioldt  has  made 
one  generalization,  so  essential  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  origin  of  these  jiheno- 
mena,  that  it  can  not  be  passed  over  with¬ 
out  some  notice,  although  wc  can  do  no 
more  than  quote  the  words  of  our  author-. 

“  The  most  wide-spread  deva-stations  are 
those  occasioned  by  carth<|uake-waves,  which 
traverse  luirtly  non-trachy  tic  and  non-volcanic 
countries,  and  partly  trachytin  and  volcanic 
ones,  as  the  Cordiller8.s  of  South-America  aud 
Mexico,  without  exercising  any  influence  on  the 
neighboring  volcanoes.  These  form  the  third 
class  or  group  of  phenomena;  and  it  is  that 
which  points  most  strongly  to  the  existence  of 
a  general  cause  in  the  thermic  constitution  of 
the  interior  of  our  planet.  To  this  third  group 
belongs  also  a  case  of  rare  occurrence,  in  which, 
in  countries  non-volcanic  and  rarely  visited  by 
earthquakes,  the  gnmud  trembles  uniotemip^ 
edly  for  several  months,  on  a  very  restricted 
space,  seeming  to  presage  an  upheaval,  and  the 
formation  of  an  active  volcano.  This  took 
place  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
in  the  Piedmontese  valleys  of  Pelisnnd  Clu8.son, 
as  well  as  at  Pignerol,  in  .\pril  and  May,  1808, 
and  also  in  the  spring  of  1829,  in  Murcia,  be¬ 
tween  Orihucla  and  die  sea-const,  on  a  space 
rather  less  tlian  a  (terman  square  mile.  When 
in  the  interior  of  Mexico,  on  the  western  slope 
of  the  high  land  of  Mcehcacan,  the  cultivated 
fiat  of  Jorullo  was  incessantly  shaken  for  ninety 
day.s,  the  volcano  rose,  surrounded  by  many 
thousand  small  cones,  about  five  or  seven  feet 
high,  (/«*  hornifm,)  and  poured  fi>rth  a  brief 
hut  powerful  stream  of  lava.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Piudmont  and  in  Spain,  tlio  shaking  ef 
the  earth  gradually  ceased  without  any  great 
uatural  event  ensuing.”- — Pp.  182,  183. 

While  the  earthquake  testifies  to  the 
potent  energy  of  the  volctinic  force  by  un- 
diilatory  motions,  by  subterranean  noises, 
ami  by  the  fissure  and  upheaval  of  rocks — 
ettccts  too  violent  to  be  disregarded,  and 
too  evidently  of  igneous  origin  to  be  mis- 
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nnderstcod — the  hot  springs  which  gush 
from  the  heated  interior  are  the  quiet  but 
no  less  credible  witnesses  to  the  same  phy¬ 
sical  condition.  In  all  volcanic  districts 
are  found  springs,  constant  or  intermit¬ 
tent,  more  or  less  Laden  with  earthy  or  sa¬ 
line  matter,  which,  by  their  concurrent 
action  with  the  phenomena  attributed  to 
volcanic  forces,  are  apparently  produced 
and  sustained  by  the  same  agent,  and  rise 
from  the  same  deep-seated  source.  The 
distinction  of  hot  and  cold  springs  is  a 

f)opular  classification  founded  on  the  be 
ief  that  while  springs  of  low  tcm])erature 
are  the  outlets  of  the  great  conduits  of 
the  earth’s  surtace,  bringing  back  to  the 
atmosjdiere  the  waters  which  have  fallen 
from  it,  thermal  springs  are  the  waste- 
pipes  of  circulating  currents  flowing  in 
some  part  of  their  deep  and  unknown  cir¬ 
cuit,  near  the  reservoii’s  of  that  interior 
heat  which  gives  force  and  continuance  to 
volc^uioes.  The  terms  hot  and  cold  as 
applied  to  springs  are  sufficiently  precise 
for  popular  designation  ;  but  the  man  of 
science  can  not  be  justly  charged  with 
pedantry  when  he  inquires  what  th.at  tem- 
peratiu-e  is  which  separates  hot  springs 
from  cold.  When  this  question  is  answer¬ 
ed,  he  desiri‘s  to  know  whether  teniiKua- 
ture  alone  <letermines  the  origin  of  a 
spring,  or  whether  it  is  necessary  to  take 
into  consideration  the  presence  of  impuri¬ 
ties — minenal  compounds  in  solution  or 
chemical  combination.  Upon  the  origin 
of  springs  there  is  no  diflerence  of  opin¬ 
ion  ;  they  are  either  the  efl’ects  of  gravita¬ 
tion,  the  force  which  maintains  the  level 
of  .all  fluid  bodies,  or  of  some  internal 
pressure  which  drives  the  water  upwards, 
sometimes  through  the  bed  of  the  ocean, 
and  sometimes  to  a  mountain  exit.  As 
the  pressure  may  be  a  hydrostatic  force, 
as  xvell  as  high  -  pressure  steam,  every 
spring  unconnected  with  the  great  systetn 
of  natural  dr.ainage  is  not  necessarily  of 
volctmic  origin,  but  that  many  are  is  free¬ 
ly  admitted. 

Tlie  temperature  of  springs,  whether 
hot  or  cold,  depends  on  the  temperature 
of  the  reservoirs  in  which  they  are  collect¬ 
ed,  and  of  the  channels  in  which  they 
flow.  When  cold  springs  do  not  intermix 
with  w.aters  flowing  from  high  levels,  their 
temperature  is  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  place  of  exit.  In  the  first  volume  of 
Cosmos,  llumlwldt  expresses  in  one  sen¬ 
tence  nearly  all  that  can  be  said  about  the 
-origin  of  the  temperature  of  springs.  It 


is  a  function  of  the  temperature  of  the 
stratum  in  which  they  take  their  rise,  of 
the  specific  heat  of  the  soil,  an«i  of  the 
quantity  and  tcinper.ature  of  the  meteoric 
water,  wjneh  is  itself  diflbrent  from  the 
teni|)erature  of  the  lower  strata  of  the 
atmosphere,  according  to  the  different 
modes  of  its  origin,  in  r.ain,  snow,  or  hail. 
Many  years  since  Von  Huch,  Ilumbohlt, 
and  Wahlenbcrg  collected  observations 
on  the  temper.atnrc  of  springs  between 
12o  S.  lat.,  .and  N.  lat.,  .and  in  their 
tabulated  results,  separated  those  in  which 
it  varies  with  the  seasons  from  those  in 
which  it  is  invariable.  Springs  of  variable 
temperature  are  most  common ;  but  the 
amount  of  change,  as  Von  Buch  disoovor- 
e<l,  is  influenced  by  the  relative  quantities 
of  rain  falling  in  the  winter  and  summer 
months.  In  high  latitudes  the  tem|)era- 
ture  of  springs  is  greater  tli.an  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  air;  but  us  in  such 
countries  the  ground  is  for  tlic  greater 
part  of  the  year  covered  by  snow,  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosjdierc  is  depress¬ 
ed  at  a  more  than  ordiii.ary  ratio,  and  this 
fact,  as  Waldiaiberg  suggested,  accounts 
for  the  anomaly. 

As  the  temperature  of  hot  springs  rare¬ 
ly  a|>proache8  the  boiling  )M)int,  xve  may 
mention  one  or  two  remarkable  excep¬ 
tions,  and  at  the  same  time  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  hottest  springs 
are  not  necessarily  confined  to  voleanic 
districts.  The  great  (ievsir  of  Iceland 
ejeets  a  column  of  water  nine  or  ten  feet 
in  diameter,  to  the  bight  of  from  one  liim- 
dred  to  one  liundrotl  and  twenty  feet. 
The  eruptions  arc  jieriodic.al,  and  are  .an¬ 
nounced  at  intervals  of  eighty  or  ninety 
minutes,  by  loud  hut  shifted  subterranean 
noises.  At  the  depth  of  seventy-two  and 
a  half  feet  below  the  opening  of  the  fun¬ 
nel  through  which  the  discharge  is  made, 
the  temperature  of  the  water  immcdi.ate- 
ly  bfdbre  eruption  is  200°  •«  F.,  and  im¬ 
mediately  after  251o-6,  yiroving  that  it  is 
under  more  than  atmospheric  pressure. 
The  eruptions  of  the  Stokr  at  the  foot  of 
By.amefell  are  less  frequent  than  those  of 
the  (ievsir,  and  the  teinjierature  is  some¬ 
what  less  at  a  less  distance  from  the  sur¬ 
face.  Humboldt  and  others  have  made 
experiments  on  the  tem|)erature  of  several 
lH»t  springs  in  the  great  mountain  ranges 
of  !S<juth-Anierica,  and  two  of  these  may 
bo  m<^tioned.  The  Aguas  de  Coinaii- 
gillas  gush  from  a  mountain  of  basalt  and 
basaltic  breccia,  not  lur  from  the  rich 
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tilvor  minM  of  Guanaxu.ato,  in  21®  N.  I 
lat..  at  .an  elevation  of  fully  six  thousand  j 
four  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.”  Their  te!n|>erature  in  September, 
1803,  was  20.5®'5  F.  Near  the.se  sprinpfs,  , 
at  an  elevation  of  eight  thousand  seven  i 
hundred  feet,  snow  falls  from  December  j 
to  April.  The  tem|M*rature  of  Aguas  C'a- 1 
lientes  de  has  Trincheras,  situated  “  on  the 
route  from  Neoeva  V'aleneia,  in  the  Valles 
de  Aragua,  to  the  harbor  of  Portocabello,” 
was  in  February,  1800,  104®’6  F.,  as  mea¬ 
sured  by  Humboldt;  and  twenty-three  | 
years  later,  when  obseiwed  by  Houssin- ; 
gault  and  liivers  it  w.as  raised  t*»  206®‘0 —  j 
an  increase  which  suggests  some  speciila-  ^ 
tions  in  which  w’e  can  not  now  indulge. 

From  wh.at  has  been  said  it  will  appear 
that  eartlupiakes  and  thermal  springs  are 
justly  believe<l  to  be  the  effects  of  the  re¬ 
action  of  the  heatcsl  interior  of  the  e.arth 
upon  it.s  surface ;  but  it  is  not  till  we  come 
to  the  study  of  volcanoes  that  we  obtain 
an  .adequate  conception  of  its  extent  and 
inHuetU'c.  To  these  iinp^)rtant  pheno¬ 
mena  wo  must  now  very  brietiy  refer. 

A  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  vol¬ 
canoes  is  essential  to  a  just  conception  of 
the  reliction  of  the  interior  u}H)n  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth.  Von  liuch  was  the  first 
w’riter  who  attempted  to  give  a  c.ataiogue 
of  a<'tive  volcanoe.s,  distinguishing  linear 
frojn  central  groups.  Kvery  succeeding 
author  who  ha.s  referred  to  original  <locu- 
ments.  or  mjwlo  personal  investigation, 
has  added  something  to  what  was  done 
by  that  illustrious  geologist.  Hut  when 
we  review  the  labors  of  these  authors,  the  j 
want  of  agreement  between  their  conclu- 1 
sions  is  sufficient  to  ])rove  the  existence  of, 
a  great  mistake  either  in  the  estimate  of 
numbers  or  in  the  definition  of  the  objects  ; 
to  I  »e  n'iinlK're<l.  This  is  evident  enough  j 
if  wo  only  tun)  to  the  pages  of  a  few  books 
fM?lieved  to  give  correct  reports  of  the  . 
resent  state  of  scientific  knowledge.  | 
[umboldt  has  eomfuled  a  c.ataiogue  of  all  i 
the  known  ]M)int8  where  a  communit^ation 
exists  between  the  interior  of  the  earth  ■ 
and  the  external  atmosphere ;  and  there 
are,  he  says,  four  hundr<*d  and  seven  vol- , 
canoes,  of  which  two  hun<lred  ami  twen¬ 
ty-five  have  been  in  eruption  “within 
very  modern  times.”  In  Johnston's  Phy¬ 
sical  Atlas  the  number  is  said  to  be  two 
hundi-ed  .and  seventy,  Gerardin  calculates 
three  hundred  and  throe,  and  Huet  five 
hun<lred  and  fifty-nine.  The  W’ant  of  ac¬ 
cordance  between  these  authors  may  be 
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in  part  accounted  for  by  the  do)ibt  which 
hangs  over  every  attempt  to  separate  the 
volcanoes  which  have  been  active  in  re¬ 
cent  times  from  those  which  have  been 
long  quiescent — the  extinct  vidcanw'S  of 
one  author  being  classed  among  the  active 
of  another. 

“The  resiiU  of  mylaliorious  investipitlon is," 
says  Humfioldt,  “  that,  out  of  four  hundred  and 
seven  volcanoes,  two  hnndriHl  and  twenty-five 
hare  been  in  activity  within  very  modem  times. 
Earlier  statements  have  piven  the  numlK;r  of 
still  active  volcanoes  thirty  or  fifty  less,  be¬ 
cause  prepared  on  different  principles.  I  have 
here  restncteii  myself  to  volcanoes  which  either 
emit  vafiors,  or  which  liave  had  historically  as¬ 
sured  eruptions  within  the  nineteenth,  or  the 
later  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.” — Pp.  406. 

“  Of  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  orifices 
through  which,  in  the  middle  of  the  nincteentli 
century,  the  molten  interior  of  the  earth  is  in 
volc.amc  communication  with  the  atiuo.sphere, 
seventy  (less  than  a  third  part  therefore)  arc  on 
continents,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  for 
fully  two  thirds)  are  on  islands.  Of  the  seven¬ 
ty  continental  volcanoes,  fifty-three  (or  three 
fourths!  belong  to  America,  fifteen  to  Asia,  and 
one  to  Euru{>c,  and  one  or  two  to  tlic  portion  of 
America  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is 
the  Soutb-Asintic  Islands  (the  Siinda  Isles  and 
the  Moluccas)  and  in  the  Aleutian  and  Kurile 
(East-Asiatic)  Islands,  that  the  preatest  nnra- 
her  of  island-volcanoes  arc  conprepated  within 
the  smallest  space.  .  .  Taking  the  earth  al- 

topethor,  it  is  the  repion  comprised  between  the 
.Heventy-Uiinl  west,  and  one  Imndred  and  twen¬ 
ty-seventh  east  meridian  from  Greenwich,  and 
the  parallels  of  47”  .south  and  66”  north,  ex¬ 
tending  from  south-east  to  north-west  in  the 
more  western  part  of  the  I’acific,  which  is  the 
richest  in  volcanoes.” 

A  knowle«lge  of  the  distribution  of  vol¬ 
canoes  and  dome-shaped  elevations  is  im- 
]>ortant  to  science,  chiefly  l>ccause  their 
number  .and  }M>Kition  supply  the  evidence 
and  measure  of  the  .activity  of  the  volcan¬ 
ic  force.  There  has  been  tluring  the  pre¬ 
sent  century  a  more  extended  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  a  more  correct  record  has  been 
kept  of  the  observations  ;  but  many  coun- 
trie.s  arc  still  unexf»lored,  and  the  discov¬ 
eries  of  former  travelers  require  confirma¬ 
tion.  The  deficiencies  of  our  knowledge, 
liowever,  are  not  more  evident  in  tliis 
than  in  the  correlative  subjects  of  physi¬ 
cal  inquiry,  and  the  facts  of  which  wc  are 
possessed  are  sufficient  to  8up{K>rt  some 
generalizations  of  importance.  To  a  few 
of  these  wo  shall  briefly  refer. 

I  In  the  Pacific  Oct'on  and  on  its  shores 
I  there  are  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
i  ninety-eight  active  volcanoes  —  seven 
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eighths  of  all  the  commnnications  still  I 
open  betw’ocn  the  surface  of  the  earth  ‘ 
and  its  molten  interior.  In  the  island  of  i 
Java  alone,  which  is  only  live  hundred  and 
forty-four  geographical  miles  in  length,  ' 
there  arc  forty-five  mountains,  and  of ; 
these  twenty-eight  are  active  volcanoes.  ' 
AltlK>ugh  generally  inferior  in  elevation 
to  tlie  mountains  of  South-America  they  | 
arc  not  in  this  respect  unimportant, 
for  Gunung  Semeru,  which  was  in  erup¬ 
tion  not  long  since,  is  twelve  thousand 
two  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  high. 
In  Kamtschatka  fourteen  volcanoes  arc 
known  to  have  been  in  eruption  in  his¬ 
toric  periods.  Of  thest^  Kintschewskaja 
Sopka,  fifteen  thousainl  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-three  feet  in  hight,  is  the  most 
lofty.  In  the  Aleutian  Islands,  within  a 
range  of  nine  hundred  and  sixty  miles, 
thirty-four  volcanoes  are  known,  nearly 
all  of  which  have  been  recently  in  eruf>- 
tion.  “Within  the  range  of  the  Kurile 
Islands,  a  length  of  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  geographical  miles,  eight  or  ten 
volcanoes  are  known,  and  the  majority 
are  still  burning.”  “The  hisU^riana  ol' 
Japan,”  says  Von  iSiebold,  “mention  only 
six  volcanoes  as  having  been  active,  two 
in  the  island  of  Nippon  and  four  in  that 
of  Kin.sin.  In  addition  to  these,  Europ- 1 
ean  navigators  have  observed  two  small 
islands  with  smoking  cratera”  In  Suma¬ 
tra  there  are  six,  in  C’elebes  eleven,  and 
in  Flores  six.  If  we  turn  from  the  islands  , 
of  the  l*acilic  to  the  new  Continent,  we  i 
find  m  Central  America,  within  a  distance 
of  six  hundred  and  eighty  geographical  , 
miles,  twenty  nine  volcanoes,  of  which 
eighteen  arc  active  ;  in  Peru  and  Bolivia 
fuurU‘on,  three  of  which  have  been  recent¬ 
ly  in  eruption,  within  a  distance  of  four 
hundred  and  twenty  miles ;  and  in  (.Miili 
twenty-four,  of  which  thirteen  are  active, 
within  a  distance  of  nine  hundred  and  . 
sixty  miles.  ! 

From  this  great  development  of  the 
volcanic  force  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
on  its  coasts,  are  we  prepared  to  assert 
that  the  distance  of  the  surface  from  the 
intensely-heated  nucleus  is  there  less  than  i 
in  any  other  part  of  the  earth's  crust  ?  I 
We  l^lieve  not.  The  greater  disjilay  of  j 
power  may  arise  from  the  greater  intensi- ' 
ty  of  the  volcanic  force,  and  not  from  the  I 
weakness  of  resistance.  If  the  thickness  of  j 
the  solid  ernst  of  the  earth  governed  the  ‘ 
eruption  of  volcanoes,  low  craters  should  I 
be  more  numerous  than  high  ones.  But  it  1 


may  be  said  that  as  the  force  required  to 
lift  or  project  the  products  of  eruption 
mitst  be  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of 
the  crater,  the  number  of  eruptioius  should 
have  some  relation  to  the  altitudes.  The 
ratio,  however,  betw’een  the  number  of 
eruptions  from  relatively  high  and  low 
cr.aters  doe.s  not  favor  the  assumption 
that  from  them  may  be  detennined  the 
relative  thickness  of  the  solid  crust  at  the 
places  where  those  eruptions  occur.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  Let  us  com|»aro  the 
j  relative  activities  of  the  two  isl.and  volca¬ 
noes,  Kosuna  and  TenerifFe,  one  being  one 
thonsand  feet  above  the  sea,  the  other 
twelve  thousand.  The  difference  of  rela¬ 
tive  bights  between  these  two  active 
cones  is  considerable ;  but  if  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  bights  we  add  the  probable  depth  of 
I  the  molten  mass  below  the  sea  level,  (esti- 
i  mated,  from  Mitscherlich’s  experiments 
i  on  the  fusion  teinjx'rature  of  granite,  at 
one  hundred  and  tw^enty-one  thousand 
I  five  hundred  feet,)  the'dillerence  l>etween 
:  the  sums  is  small.  Suppose  the  tension 
■  of  confined  vapors  to  raise  a  flood  of 
,  liquefied  rock  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  thousiuid  five  hundred  feet  up  to  tho 
level  of  tho  ocean,  w'hat  is  the  probability 
of  the  force  being  sufficient  to  raise  it  one 
thousand  feet  higher,  and  not  twelve  thou¬ 
sand,  taking  into  conHider,atiun  a  probable 
motion  in  limited  cliannels  ?  “  The  gi’a- 

duated  si'alo  of  volcanoes,”  says  Hum¬ 
boldt,  “  beginning  with  the  low’  .Maars  of 
the  Eifel,  (nine  funnels  without  external 
framework,  which  have  thrown  out  balls 
of  olivine,  surrounded  by  half  fused  schis¬ 
tose  fragments,)  and  ending  with  the  still 
active  Sahama,  more  tlum  twenty-two 
thousand  feet  high,  has  taught  us  there 
is  no  conneetion  betw’cen  the  maximum  of 
elevation  and  a  less  degree  of  volcanic  ac¬ 
tivity.”  Tho  same  author  says :  “  If  in 
one  sm.all  group  the  comparison  of  Stroni- 
boli,  Vesuvius,  and  Etna  might  mislead 
us  to  supjKJse  that  the  number  of  erup¬ 
tions  is  inversely  jiroportional  to  the 
bight  of  the  volcano,  w’e  soon  find  other 
tacts  which  are  in  direct  contradiction  to 
this  sup{x>sitiou.”  Etna  is  in  eruption,  on 
an  average,  once  in  six  years ;  llecla, 
which  is  five  thousand  seven  hnndred  and 
fifty-five  feet  lower,  once  in  wwenty  or 
eighty  years ;  Sangay,  near  the  city  of 
Quito,  seventeen  thousand  one  hundred 
feet  in  hight,  is  in  a  state  of  more  con¬ 
stant  activity  than  tho  little  conical  hill 
Strombuli,  the  ancieut  8trougle.  Sebas- 
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tian  Wissa  visited  it  in  1849,  and  counted  I 
two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  ernptions  in 
an  hour,  each  eruption  being  on  an  aver-  j 
age  13‘4  seconds,  and  ejecting  black  ashes,  i 
rapilli,  and  scori®,  which  for  twelve  miles  j 
round  form  a  bed  of  from  three  hundred  | 
to  four  hundred  feet  thick.  It  is  not,  i 
then,  from  any  greater  development  of; 
activity  upon  one  part  of  the  earth’s  sur-  j 
face  than  upon  another  that  we  can  ven- ' 
turc  to  adirm  a  proportionate  want  of, 
thickness  in  the  soliditiod  cnist,  and  we  ; 
will  uot  venture  to  guess  wliat  those  con- 1 
ditions  are  which  liave  caused  such  an  I 
unetpial  distribution  of  the  phenomena  j 
which  prove  the  reaction  of  tne  interior  1 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Among  the  unsafe  generaliKations,  wo 
may  include  the  assumption  that  the  | 
larger  number  of  voh^anoes  are  insular,  ] 
beirausc  the  access  of  the  sea  or  largo  | 
bodies  of  water  to  the  interior  of  the  | 
earth  is  necessary  for  the  production  of ' 
eruption.  The  numerical  fact  is  indisput- 1 
able,  but  the  induction  is  .an  unsupported  i 
hypothesis.  In  Kurope,  the  Mediterran- ! 
ean  is  the  j»rinci|»al  site  of  volcanic  activi- 1 
ty ;  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  Pa-  | 
oitic  ;  and  the  few  active  cones  found  on  j 
the  continents  are  so  near  the  shores  of  | 
the  ocean  as  to  suggest  a  probable  inter¬ 
nal  connection  between  the  waters  of  the  | 
one  and  the  internal  tires  of  the  other,  j 
These  facts,  however,  may  bo  otlmitted  i 
without  advancing  a  single  stop  towards 
tJjc  explanation  of  the  distribution  of  ac¬ 
tive  volcanot‘8.  Dr.  Daubeny  employs 
them  as  convenient  crutches  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Davy’s  ingenious,  hasty,  and  af¬ 
terwards  discarded  theory  of  tlte  produc¬ 
tion  of  volcanic  activity  by  the  access  of 
water  to  the  unoxidizeil  metals  oom)>o»- 
ing  the  nueJeus  of  the  earth.  Upon  this 
subject,  Humboldt  is  entitled  to  an  atten¬ 
tive  hearing : 

“  We  may  readily  represent  to  ourselves  the 
probability  that,  at  the  luiirgins  of  the  u{)heav- 
ing  continonis,  whoso  coasts  now  rise  with 
more  or  less  abruptness  above  the  waters  of  the 
sea,  simultaneously  oc>-asiom‘d  subsidence  of 
the  ocean-bed,  ndgbt  cause  the  formation  of  tis- 
sures  tending  to  promote  communication  witii 
the  molten  interior.  In  the  inland  parts  of  ele¬ 
vated  continents,  at  a  distance  from  the  oceanie 
areas  of  subsidence,  there  would  uot  be  the 
same  occasion  of  fracture.  Volcanoes  follow 
the  coast-lines  in  single,  sometimes  in  double, 
and  even  triple,  ranges.  Short  cross-ridges,  olc- 
vated  over  cross-fissures,  connect  these  ranges, 
forming  mountain-knots.  J^'rctiuently,  but  by 


no  moans  invariably,  it  is  the  outer  range,  near¬ 
est  to  the  sea-shore,  which  is  the  most  active, 
while  the  more  inland  onos  are  extinct,  or  ap¬ 
pear  approaching  extinction.” 

The  grouping  of  volcanoes,  that  is  to 
say,  their  positions  in  relation  to  each 
other,  must  bo  carefully  observed,  for  tho 
present  distribution  indicates  the  prolwt- 
blc  ])roces8  of  formation.  We  have  no 
reason  to  anticipate  the  discovery  of  any 
jK'rsistent  pl.an  ;  but  some  similarity  of 
arrangenu'nt  must  result  from  a  eommon 
action  of  the  volcanic  force,  and  we  de¬ 
tect  it  in  the  grouping  of  active  cones 
round  a  central  elevation,  and  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  volcanic  mountains  in  lines, 
suggesting  their  elevation  over  fissures. 

Lofty  mountains  are  not  nnfrcquently 
the  centers  of  volcanic  activity,  and  a 
imml)cr  of  cones,  or  siinjdc  volcanic  open¬ 
ings,  are  gronped  ronnd  them,  forming 
clearly  defined  systems,  in  w’hich  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  subordinate  parts  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  elevation  is  more  than  indicated. 
Thus  Vesuvius,  Etna,  and  the  l*eak  of 
Teiierilfe  are  to  be  regarded  as  so  many 
distinct  centers  of  volcanic  force,  each 
controlling  its  own  area,  and  having  little 
or  no  iurtuonce  beyond.  This  is  their 
known  condition,  for  the  activity  of  one 
does  not  disturb  the  repose  of  the  others. 
Vesuvius  is  the  outlet  of  power  for  tho 
I’hlegnean  fields  of  Puzzuoli  and  the 
neighboring  islands  ;  hut  its  most  violent 
ernptions  have  not  tho  pow’er  to  excite 
Etna.  Wo  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
tho  eruptions  of  neighboring  volcanoes 
when  forming  distinct  centers  of  vol¬ 
canic  force  are  never  simultancons ; 
but  such  events  are  rather  exceptional 
than  ordin.ary,  .and  far  less  frequent  than 
they  w'ould  be  if  an  open  communication 
existed  In'tween  them.  We  are  not  now 
entering  upon  the  discussion  of  the  origin 
of  volcanic  cones ;  but  we  mav  observe 
that  the  disposition  of  isolated  volcanic 
mouiitniiiB,  surrounded  by  secondary  cones 
and  tho  minor  effects  of  disturbance,  would 
result  from  tho  upheaving  of  rocks  and 
the  formation  of  fissures  radiating  from  a 
central  point  of  action,  tho  form  and  alti¬ 
tude  of  the  principal  mass  being  modified 
by  the  ^iroducts  of  eniplion. 

Tho  linear  arrangement  of  volcanoes  is 
a  more  frequent  disposition  than  that  of 
groups  ronnd  a  central  moiint.ain.  Von 
Hucli  suggested  that  they  are  thus  placed 
boeAuso  they  are  formed  over  fissure*' 
which  open  a  ooiiimunicatioii  between  the 
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BurCice  and  the  deep,  highly-heated  inte¬ 
rior,  It  we  turn  to  the  physical  history 
of  Iceland  we  shall  obtain  evidence  of  the 
probability  of  this  conjecture,  for  in  mod¬ 
em  times  such  clefis  have  been  formed  by 
the  volcanic  force.  One  is  still  to  be  seen 
from  whicli  lava  flowed  for  a  period  of  six 
weeks  without  ceasing,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  discharge  the  stream  of  molted 
rock  covered  an  area  sixty  miles  in 
length,  and  in  some  parts  nearly  twelve 
in  breadth.  May  not  this  bo  regarded  as 
a  suflicient  illustration  of  the  probable 
origin  of  the  linear  arrangement  of  volca¬ 
noes  in  the  same  island  ?  A  similar  posi¬ 
tion  of  volcanic  mountains  is  exhibited  on 


lines  of  elevation,  those  of  a  N.  and  S.  direction 
commence  and  prevail  almost  to  the  parallels  of 
5°  or  0°  S.  lat.  Tho  X.  and  S.  lines  may  Ixt 
I  found  in  Formosa  and  the  Philippines  through 
I  fully  20°  of  latitude. 

I  “  To  the  south  of  Celebes  and  Borneo,  a  new 
fissure-system  commences.  The  gn-ntcr  or  less- 
[  er  Sunda  island.s,  from  Timor  bant  to  west  Bali, 
fiillow  for  the  most  part  the  mean  parallel  of  8“ 

I  vS.  lat.,  through  IS*'  of  longitude.  In  the  west 
j  part  of  Java,  the  middle  a.xis  already  turns 
!  rather  more  towards  the  X’.,  running  almost  fi. 

I  S.  E.-W.  S.  W. ;  but  from  the  Strait  of  Suuda, 
j  to  tho  southernmost  of  the  X'icobars,  Ihc  direc¬ 
tion  is  S.  E.-N.  \V.  The  entire  volcanic  fissure 
I  of  elevation  (E.-W.  and  S.  E.-N.  W.)  has,  ac- 
i  conling  to  this,  an  extent  of  about  two  thon- 
j  sand  seven  hundrcsl  geographical  miles;  of  tho 


the  American  continent.  The  volcanoes  } 
of  Orizaba,  Popocateptl,  Toluca,  and  Coli-  i 
ma,  for  example,  are  ranged  over  a  fissure  ! 
three  hundred  and  sixty  miles  long ;  and  I 
in  the  same  oast  and  west  line  the  volcano 
of  Jorullo  was  upheaved  between  those 
of  Toluca  and  Colima,  at  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  miles  from  one  and 
one  hundnid  and  twenty-eight  from  the 
other.  In  the  Asiatic  Islands  the  same 
arrangement  is  observed. 

“From  the  volcano  of  Kliutschewsk,  the 
northernmost  one  on  Uio  east  coast  of  the  Kamt- 
Echatkan  peninsula,  to  the  southernmost  J.npan- 
ese  island-volcano  of  Iwogasimia,  in  the  strait 
of  Van  Diemen,  the  direction  in  which  the  igne- 


whole  di.stance,  if  we  disregard  the  slight  devia¬ 
tion  in  Java  towards  the  X'.,  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  belong  to  the  E.  and 
W„  and  ten  hundred  and  eighty  to  the  S.  E. 
and  N.  W.  direction.  In  this  manner,  geologi¬ 
cal  considerations,  on  form  and  arrangement, 
conduct  ns  uninterruptedly  through  the  islands 
of  the  eastern  coast  of  .\sia,  over  the  enormous 
space  of  08  of  latitude  from  the  Aleutian 
islands,  and  the  nortliern  sea  of  Behring  to  Uie 
.Moluccas,  and  the  greater  and  lesser  Sunda 
lsle.s.” 

Tho  w.ant  of  space  proventB  us  from  nl- 
luding  to  many  other  important  (piestions 
connected  with  the  formation  of  volea- 
no(*s,  and  the  ertects,  products,  and  theo¬ 
ries  of  volcanic  action,  the  volcanic  oondi- 


mis  activity  manifests  it.self  from  tl»e  fissuretl 
crust  of  the  globe,  is  exactly  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W. 
Tiiis  direction  is  maintained  through  tlie  island 
of  JackuQo  Sima,  on  which  a  conical  mountaiu 
rises  to  the  hight  of  five  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fort}’  feet,  sejiarating  the  two  straits  of  V an 
Diemen  and  Colnct ;  through  Stebold’s  Lins- 
chote  Archipelago ;  through  daptain  Basil 


■  tion  of  the  earth  during  the  several  geo- 
I  logical  epochs,  ami  the  influence  of  the 
I  force  in  tho  establishment  of  the  present 
physical  conditions.  These  are  subjects 
of  great  interest  to  the  geologist,  and  on 
some  there  is  a  dift'orence  of  opinion  ;  but 
I  the  rea<ler  who  is  w’illing  to  extend  his  in- 


Hall’s  Sulphur  Island,  (Lung-lluang-Sehan ;) 
and  through  tho  small  groups  of  Lieu-Khlew 
and  Madjiko-Sima,  which  latter  approaches 
within  niuety-two  geographical  miles  of  the 
great  island  off  tho  Cliincsc  coast,  Formo.sa, 
^haywan.)  Here,  or  at  Formosa,  in  25°  and 
26°  N.  lat.,  we  may  recognize  the  Imnortint 
point  at  which,  instead  of  the  N.  K.  and  S.  W. 


qniries  to  them  ivill,  if  wise,  thankfully 
accept  Ilnmboldt  as  a  guide.  The  trans¬ 
lation  which  (Tcneral  Sabine  lias  provided 
is  accurate  and  elegant,  and  places  the 
Cosmos,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books 
of  the  age,  within  the  reach  of  every  Eng¬ 
lish  student. 
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We  l»a<l  just  returned  from  a  visit  to 
tlio  Dargle.  As  the  train  swept  off  into 
tlie  country,  the  November  fog  began — 
not  (juite  to  melt,  but  to  grow  thinner — 
until  we  sto])|)cd  at  Bray,  atid  saw  the 
ships  looming  through  the  fog,  like  | 
thoughts  through  a  sentence  of  a  (iorman-  | 
izing  philosopher.  A  pleasant  hour's  walk  , 
with  a  jdeasant  companion,  and  w'C  were  j 
in  the  woods.  As  we  ascended  the  path,  ! 
the  trees  hiutg  in  the  deep  hollow  beneath  j 
ami  on  the  opposite  steep,  discolored  not  i 
divested.  Here  and  there  were  ])ale  yel- : 
low  tints,  like  penitential  dust  and  ashes,  j 
sprinkled  on  some  bowed-down  head ;  ■ 
while  in  some  places  a  rainbow  richness,  a 
crimson  melting  into  purple,  lloated  round  | 
great  masses  of  leafage,  seared  ;us  if  by  a  : 
furnace.  Nor  were  folds  of  sombrous  | 
gro(“n  wanting  to  give  variety.  Down  ' 
l»elow,the  pellucid  greenish  water  rippled  , 
into  gleaming  white  from  bend  to  bend  ;  ' 
and  a  perpetual  murmurous  music  of  sad 
monotonous  sweetness  droned  through  the 
autumnal  trees.  We  were  content  that 
the  sun  remained  shrouded ;  the  quiet 
gray  harmonized  w  ith  the  soil  melancholy 
of  the  landscape.  The  drone  of  a  liddle, 
played  by  a  |)oor  old  man,  w  jis  the  only 
disturbing  element  as  we  ascended  to  the  | 
Irish  Leucadia,  and  faced  the  beauties  of  j 
Powerscourt.  It  was  like  the  sque.aking  i 
versification  of  a  bad  poet,  troubling  one’s  I 
spirit,  whilst  the  noble  music  of  life  is  | 
making  the  air  grand  with  its  echoes,  and  I 
a  rich  sadness  is  to  be  felt  around  us  and 
above. 

All  d.ay  long,  and  all  the  evening,  that 
autumnal  w'oodland  haunted  our  imagina¬ 
tion.  A7iastasia  for  the  first  time,  fell 
into  our  hands  that  night.  It  supplied 
the  music  which  the  poor  old  minstrel  had 
so  rudely  attempted.  Hero  in  this  fine 
anguLsh  of  a  noble  human  heart,  wailing 
out  in  song  what  it  would  never  dare  to 

•  Annutasia,  Longmnn,  Brown,  Grocn,  Long¬ 
mans  A  Hoburts.  London.  1858. 


spc.ak  in  another  shape;  here  in  these 
gleams  of  poetic  fancy  shooting  along 
the  masses  of  philo80j)hic  tho  *gnt,  like 
golden  fingere  of  sunlight  eve  a»'<l  .mon 
playing  U|M)n  the  gray  and  w  ithcred  trees, 
w!is  the  interj)retation  of  the  dream. 
\Vc  present  to  our  readers  a  few'  of  the 
thoughts  which  occurred  to  us  in  perusing 
A/ianfania.  In  doing  so,  we  have  to  apo¬ 
logize  to  Mr.  Starkey,  (we  need  not  afiect 
to  maintain  a  disguise  w  hich  the  w'orld 
has  penetrated,)  for  the  haste  with  which 
our  task  .has  necessarily  been  executed. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  as  a  great  writer  hj^ 
reminded  us,  that  we  have  no  right  to 
rush  abroad  in  a  confusion  in  w'hich  wo 
should  be  ashamed  to  be  detected  at 
home ;  but  W’e  esteemed  it  disresjMJctful 
to  leave  any  longer  unchronicled  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  so  remarkable  a  contribution 
to  our  literature  by  an  Irish  poet. 

The  argument  of  Afutstanlii  is  simple. 
The  leading  thread  of  the  poem  is  a  con- 
tra.st  between  a  beloved  Isaura  in  beaven 
and  Alexis  among  various  scenes  in  life. 
Aller  his  agony  upon  the  grave,  we  find 
Alexis  first  in  a  college.  The  description 
of  the  place,  and  the  analysis  of  the  col¬ 
legiate  character,  are  exquisitely  happy. 
To  a  professor  Alexis  applies  for  guidance. 
This  gentleman  out-I’useys  Dr.  I’usey, 
ami  gives  the  mourner  some  remark.ablo 
advice.  To  fast  in  a  fashion  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  Cardinal’s  Dundalk  blattc 
maiujG  and  “surprised  ham,”  and  to  pray 
like  a  Thibetan  machine,  are  of  course 
salient  points.  Then  enters  a  long  discus¬ 
sion  on  a|>o8tolic.al  succession  and  other 
light  subjects.  Here,  we  think,  Mr.  Star- 
key  rather  fails ;  and  his  loose  blank  verse 
for  several  p.ages  stands  out  in  unfavorable 
contrast  to  the  muscular  elasticity  and 
pointed  music  of  Drydeu’s  rhymed  po¬ 
lemics.  Again  w'C  have  Isaura  in  heaven. 
It  is  a  noble  thought,  this  grand  recurring 
chorus,  as  it  were,  relieving  w’ith  its  lyrio 
bursts  tho  heavier  and  more  earthly 
masses  of  tho  composition.  Yet  wc  are 
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to  the  close  of  the  communion  offices,  is 
novel  and  delightful ;  and  the  conviction 
and  comfort,  the  almost  conversion,  which 
is  brought  to  his  soul  by  the  sermon  U 
not  less  instructive  than  it  is  beautiful. 
“Alexis  in  life”  follows.  We  do  not 
quite  see  why,  under  this  heading,  w'o 
should  have  that  strange  and  not  very 
satisfactory  lecture  on  I’redostinalion,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  some  children,  which  occuj)ies 
several  pages.  It  seems  to  come  under 
the  old  Si'ofchman’s  definition  of  meta¬ 
physics  ;  “  When  the  yin  disna’  ken  what 
the  tither  s.ays,  and  the  tithcr  disna’  ken 
what  he  means,  that  ye  ken,  is  metaphee- 
sics.”  Mr.  Starkey,  (we  beg  pardon, 
Alexis,)  however,  soon  shakes  off  this 
prosaic  bondage,  and  ])roparcs  to  write  a 
gre,at  poem.  Finally,  we  have  Tsaura  in 
a  vision.  She  sums  up  the  life  of  her  be¬ 
loved  with  exfjuisite  penetration  and  ten¬ 
derness.  A  singular  passage  follows,  de¬ 
scribing  the  society  of  heaven,  amongst 
w’hose  ornaments  are  Heber,  Warburton, 
and  Vickers.  Isaura  makes  known  her 
new  and  heavenly  name,  Anastasia,  de¬ 
claratory  of  her  resurrection  hope  and 
I  glory.  -\nd  the  whole  poem  concludes 
j  with  a  species  of  dramatic  grandeur. 


not  sure  but  that  we  have  too  much  of  it. 
Heaven  to  our  thinking,  is  not  to  be 
mapped  out  into  details.  It  is  to  be  seen 
far  off  under  a  sunlit  mist  of  symbols.  St. 
Paul’s  “  inheritance  in  light  of  the  saints 
Tennyson’s — 

“  To  lie  within  the  light  of  God,  as  1  lie  upon 
your  breast” 

Why  is  it  that  they  tell  us  so  much  ?  Be¬ 
cause  they  are  so  grandly  and  sublimely 
general. 

“  Pink-lipped  flowers ; 

- Leaves  and  odors  scattered  o’er  and  o’er, 

From  chalices  of  bloom. 

Whence  aye  the  atar  of  a  fresh  perfume. 
Humectate*  life,  and  laps  me  evermore,” 

are  unpleasantly  minute.  To  make  heiiTen 
like  a  green-house  or  a  boudoir  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  Disraeli  in  his  novels,  is  not 
worthy  of  the  genius  of  Mr.  St.arkev. 
The  succeeding  section  shows  Alexis  in 
his  library.  This  is  a  most  powerful  and 
sustained  argument,  and  might  well  be 
published  separately  as  a  )»hilosophical 

tioem.  The  various  sj»eculations  on  the 
nfinite  and  Absolute,  and  the  Kantian 
supersession  of  Revelation  from  the  nature 
of  indejiendent  morality,  arc  answered  in 
a  style  which  would  do  no  discredit  to 
Mr.  Manscl,  while  the  ]K>et  is  never  l<»st 
in  the  philosopher.  After  another  glimpse 
into  heaven,  Alexis,  having  wrestled  down 
infidelity,  goes  into  the  world.  The  8|)ec- 
tacle  of  a  poor  girl  clinging  with  noble 
and  self-denying  tenderness  to  a  drunken 
hog  of  a  father  elicits  his  sympathies,  and 
is  useful  to  his  grief.  Moreover,  he  visits 
a  noble  mansion,  whose  huly  is  an  old 
friend  and  relative  of  his  own,  and  whose 
fair  young  daughter,  Isaura,  awakens 
strong  emotions  in  his  bosom,  by  the  mere 
identity  of  her  name  with  that  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  .affections.  Tlie  descriptions  of 
rides  and  drives,  of  the  house  and  park, 
afford  a  striking  inst<anco  of  the  versatility 
of  Mr.  Starkey’s  powers.  As  was  s.aid 
by  Swift  of  one  of  Berkeley’s  contribu¬ 
tions  to  polite  literature,  as  elegant  as  it 
was  pious :  “  Methinks  he  pr.ays  with  a 
good  grace,  and  goes  to  heaven  very  much  I 
like  a  gentleman.”  “Alexis  in  solitude  ”  | 
is  long,  and  tve  fe.ar,  a  little  heavy.  But 
“  Alexis  in  church  ”  is  almost  a  perfect 
gem.  The  way  in  which  poetry  is  made 
to  run,  like  an  electric  spark,  from  link  to 
link  down  the  long  chain  of  the  ohurch 
service,  from  the  introductory  sentences 


Am*fa*ia,  {in  the  air) — 

“  To  thy  tlirone,  my  husband  !” 


That  this  poem  has  faults,  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  deny.  A  grief  so  enormously  vo¬ 
luminous  must  be  diluted  .at  times  into  the 
morbid  and  hysterical.  We  are  tcmjitud 
to  wish  many  an  aflluent  sentence  away. 
Wo  long  for  the  compressed  pathos  of 
Wordsworth’s  Lucy — 

“  She  has  left  the  earth — and  oh  ! 

The  diflerence  to  me 

for  the  unutterable  desolation  of  ths 
Scotch  ballad  of  Fair  Helen — 

“  I  wish  my  grave  were  growing  green. 

And  I  in  Helen’s  arms  lying, 

On  fair  Kirkconncll  lee !’’ 

that  we  might  lift  up  our  voice  and  weep, 
and  have  done.  Painters  who  have  under- 
takeu  to  make  pictures  of  tlioso  whom 
they  h.ave  only  seen  in  death  have  often 
suftbred  intensely.  The  necessity  of  stu¬ 
dying  the  froeen  and  rigid  features,  of 


Fragment  of  the  hymn  of  hcaren — 

“  Bo  ye  lift  up,  ye  crorlastiug  doors !” 

AlexU,  (t/i  death) — 

“  Perfect  day.” 
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striving  to  invest  them  with  the  hue  and 
expresaion  of  life,  imprints  them  on  the 
imagination  with  terrible  aeeuraey.  The 
poet’s  mind  seems  to  suffer  Bt)mewhat 
similarly  in  this  monotony  of  dolefulness, 
this  prolixity  of  weejun^.  AVe  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  there  is  a  shade  of  af¬ 
fectation  in  Anastasia.  It  is  evidently — 
too  evidently — such  a  picture  as  that  of 
which  we  have  spoken.  Nor,  again,  do 
we  consider  tluit  pathos  is  Mr.  Starkey’s 
forte.  His  genius  is  eloquent  and  exuber¬ 
ant,  pouring  out  word  after  word  in  the 
restless  fertility  of  its  resources — never 
content  with  a  stroke  or  a  hint,  but  cov¬ 
ering  the  canvas  with  impt*tuous  h.aste. 
Hut  all  the  great  masters  of  ]>athos,  from 
the  prophet  llosea  to  the  plowman 
Hums,  have  been  concise  and  concentrat¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Starkey  is  essentially  a  philoso- 
jjher ;  but  gifted  also  with  a  brilliant 
tanev,  and  a  magnificent  rhetoric. 

The  versification  of  this  poem  is  in 
places  careless : 

“  As  they  rushed  up,  all  narrowed  to  i 
A  point — 

All 

The  fondest  fancy  had  preferred  of 
Most  awful — 

Charge  yourself  with  my  induction  to 
All  sacred  visitation — 

That 

Doth  not  invalidate  her  title  to 
All  Christian  privileg^es — 

Their  verv  souls  become  svmphonious  to 
Nature.”' 

\V c  could  cite  fifty  other  instances  of 
blank  verse  lines  concluding  in  this  way 
with  little  prepositions  and  conjunctions. 
Now,  this  18  a  liberty  which  has  never 
been  concode<i  to  writers  of  blank  verse, 
except  in  the  freedom  of  dramatic  versifi-  i 
cation.  And  even  Hyroii  has  been  se¬ 
verely  censured  b^  so  competent  a  critic 
as  Ilebcr,  for  his  indulgence  in  this  privi¬ 
lege  in  (Jain.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  va¬ 
riety  of  cadence  in  blank  verse  renders  it ! 
the  most  expressive  of  measures.  It  bends 
like  a  graceful  rod  in  the  hands  of  a  well- 
skilled  angler ;  it  breaks  in  the  mutton 
fist  of  a  bungler.  What  shall  wo  say  to 
such  lines  as  these,  descriptive  of  .^kna 
and  Stromboli ; 

“  A  pulse  of  one  beats — then  straight  throbs 
the  other.  | 

Beat  for  beat,  gleam  for  gleam,  trembling  for 
trembliag.” 

What,  again,  of  the  oonvulsivo  jerks 


from  blank  to  rhyme,  and  from  rhyme  to 
blank  ?  Tlic  exuberance  of  Mr,  Starkey 
sometimes  betrays  him  into  extravagance, 
and  his  taste  is  by  no  means  in  projKution 
to  his  riches.  Thus  in  a  descriptioji  of 
heaven — 

”  O'erhoroering  Alamedas,  thronged  with  shapes 
Of  faultless  finish  .  .  .  grassy  plains 
Spread  like  the  Pampas  of  immensity 
For  the  young  blood  of  happiness.” 

Fancy  an  immortal  and  glorified  spirit 
saying : 

“  And  lo !  I’ve  but  to  plunge  into  a  harebell 
To  extricate  the  honey  of  what  is 
From  the  exuberance  of  what  hath  been, 

For  sweets  that  are  to  be.” 

Strange,  long  words  are  quite  a  tveak- 
ness  of  his — 

“  In  cataleptie  trance  of  awful  trust — 
Martyrizing  steel,” 

are  but  a  few  specimens.  Grammar  some¬ 
times  sufters  in  the  fervor  of  his  ins]ura- 
tion : 

“  What  once  wa.s  me, 

Ere  I  had  blo.csomed  into  what  I  am." 

AVe  have  stated  our  opinion  of  the  de¬ 
fects  of  Anastasia  with  a  freedom  which 
is  the  best  guarantee  of  our  j)erfect  hon¬ 
esty.  Lot  us  throw  off  in  turn  our  critical 
PiuiJledeenship,  ami  cite  some  passages 
whose  power  and  beauty  have  at  once 
delighted  and  astonished  us.  The  de¬ 
scription  of  the  sorrow  of  Alexis  is  terri¬ 
ble,  and  the  awful  allusions  in  it  are  car¬ 
ried  out  with  a  sustained  consistenoe 
which  indicate  a  master’s  hand  : 

"  Here  am  T, 

Not  like  a  saint,  who  shrinks  from  rivalry 
Even  In  martyrdom  with  that  he  worships. 

But  crucified  head-upwanls !  1  am  here, 

Isaura !  face  tu  face  with  Destiny, 

My  withered  wintry  hands  this  way  and  Uiat, 
Outwards  and  upwards,  pierced  with  partings 
through. 

As  with  relentless  nails  ;  remembrance  fixed 
Spearwise  within  my  bosom,  and  the  crown 
Of  blasted  hopes  thrusting  my  brain  with 
thorns.” 

The  characteristics  of  collegiate  archi¬ 
tecture,  the  tolling  of  the  heavy  bell,  the 
monastic  shapes  enfolded  in  academic 
gown,  are  skillfully  thrown  into  this  mag¬ 
nificent  delineation : 

These  arches  draw  their  brows 
Darkly  together,  as  though  this  man’s  speech 
Had  set  them  thinking.  Heaven  hatli  dried  its 
eyes. 
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The  roof-drip  ticks  more  slowly  down.  The  ] 
west 

Hath  dropped  the  sun  out  of  its  wearied  hand, 
And  looks  down  pale  at  that  extinguished  lamp :  , 
Whereat  the  Hashes  iu  these  courts  grow  pale. 
Shadows  liave  climbed  upon  light's  throne,  and 
thence 

T^ook  furtively  about  The  evening  grows. 

Toll  goes  the  bell,  slow  rocking  in  its  tower 
Over  some  grief  that  it  doth  ponder  on —  ! 

Like  one  that  beats  his  breast  Across  yon 
courts 

Flit  figures,  witli  the  floating  backward  black  i 
Of  robes  like  flags  of  crape,  which  they’ve  as¬ 
sumed 

In  memory  of  a  parent  home  that's  dead 

For  them.  Against  the  shore  of  this  huge  rock 

Tlirown  up  by  Science  in  the  shifting  sea 

Of  human  life,  how  melancholy  makes 

The  wave-break  of  the  world  !  A  confused  roar 

Of  happiness  shattered  into  foam  upon 

The  sullen  barrier,  sounds  like  nith,  or  rage,  j 

And  rings  its  ceaseless  dirge  within  mine  ear.”  j 

There  is  a  power  of  imagination  in  tlie  } 
description  of  the  music  of  heaven  which  . 
can  scarcely  be  8urpa.ssed.  The  lines —  | 

“  As  a  hand 

Ripg  from  an  ortjan,  with  it»  thiinder-»top. 

The  very  heart  of  harmony  at  a  stroke,” 

are  worthy  of  Tennyson  when  his  blood  ! 
is  up.  Hut  why,  oh  !  why,  Alexis,  did.you  : 

Eut  into  the  mouth  of  Is:iura,  in  the  same 
rcath,  that  ‘"aortal  chord”?  What  j 
meaneth  it  ?  The  lower  extremity  of  the  ! 
windpipe,  as  some  lexicons  have  it  ?  No ;  j 
you  mean  the  great  artery  which  pro- ' 
ceeds  from  the  left  ventncle  of  the  heart,  I 
as  Aristotle  hath  it.  And  do  you  suppose  j 
that  the  blessed  in  heaven  discourse  in  i 
the  esoteric  languafje  of  tloctors  at  a  con- ' 
Bultation  ?  Wo  have  often  remonstrated  j 
W'ith  our  young  botanico- psychological 
poets  and  poetesses  .against  the  introduc- ' 
tion  of  the  terminology  of  horticulture  i 
into  the  language  of  poetry.  We  protest 
with  more  vehemence  against  the  intru¬ 
sion  of  vitcables,  redolent  of  purgatives 
and  emetic.s,  into  the  deiic.atc  dialect  of 
musical  jiassion.  Poetry  disdains  the  | 
slang  of  science.  She  does,  indeed,  gaze  ■ 
on  the  passionate  expression  which  is  on  ; 
the  face  of  science.  She  inh.alcs  the  I 
aroma  of  wisdom  ;  she  listens  to  the  ac-  j 
cents  of  her  si)eech  ;  but  w'hen  she  can  not  | 
translate  it  into  words  that  are  “  simple,  j 
sensuous,  and  passionate,”  she  no  more  in- 1 
corporates  it  into  her  lines  than  she  would  I 
the  iabberings  of  the  aborigines. 

We  proceed  with  our  quotations.  Let 
us  not  forget  one  great  thought : 


— — — “  The  dim  wheels 
Of  Destiny  in  their  silence  fly  beyond 
The  compa.'is  of  my  .sight  They  roll,  and  roll, 
.\nd  go  their  rounds  ;  and  as  they  roll,  events 
Orind  into  meaning.  Such  is  Time — a  sail 
Turned  by  the  breath  of  God,  and  standing  on 
The  mountains  of  eternity.  When  things 
Have  their  accomplishment,  the  breath  will 
cease. 

The  sails  will  stop,  and  then  eternity 
Will  stand  alone.” 

The  we.arinc'ss  of  .Mexis  with  collegi.atc 
existence  and  modes  of  thought,  Ls  admir¬ 
ably  rej) resented : 

- “  To  mine  eyes 

'I'he  dism.al  structure  took  the  scmhlance  of 
The  maiisolcmn  of  free  thought,  in  life 
Dreaded,  and  left  to  pine  within  the  schools; 
And  then  magnificently  marble*!,  when 
It  could  not  move  a  finger.” 

Excellent  is  this  reflection  upon  the  as¬ 
pect  of  an  old  library  : 

- “  Here  is  a  book. 

What  power  is  prisoned  in  these  gloomy  tomes ! 
Fire  in  anti(|uity's  black  dust.  Heboid, 

Grimly  as  catacombed  dead,  whole  shelves  of 
thought. 

Wisdom,  and  wit,  broad-fronted  doubts,  and 
hints 

Of  doubts  close-vcilc<l,  with  intense  spenrulation 
Look  ufwn  me !” 

The  mechanical  theory  of  the  universe  ; 
the  speculations  which  wouM  freeze  the 
beautiful  anthropopaffit/  of  the  limnati 
heart,  .and  of  the  Hible,  into  the  rigid 
conception  of  general  law ;  the  intellect¬ 
ual  fallacies  of  men  like  ^Ir.  Greg,  who 
would  bid  us  transfer  the  findings  of  tlie 
“serene  astronomer”  in  the  regions  of 
space  into  the  grander  world  of  the  hu¬ 
man  spirit  and  the  divine  n.atnre,  and  im¬ 
prison  onr  hopes  and  yearnings  in  the 
ch.ains  of  a  preestablished  harmony  or  an 
eternal  neccssitation  ;  are  treated  by  3Ir. 
Starkey  with  a  sublime  contempt,  which 
melts  into  a  beautiful  emotion  : 

- “  He  made  the  world, 

Such  as  it  is — so  argue  or  assert 

The.se  .sopbisters — by  that  same  mca.suring  reed 

The  angel  stole  to  mete  Ezekiel's  dream ; 

Got  the  contours  ;  stretched  out  the  plan ;  con¬ 
trived 

The  fortress  of  the  universe,  as  one 
Skilled  in  the  art ;  tlicn  left  the  inhabitants 
To  garrison  the  place  for  evermore. 

And  pa.ssed  within  the  curtains  of  himself. 

— From  such  a  God  may  God  deliver  me ! 

Small  chance  for  mortals,  with  their  little  wants 
Evermore  craving,  tugging  at  the  brea-sts 
( If  spirit-tenderness,  with  sweet  instinct,  dniwn 
Out  of  the  nature  whence  they  suck  their  life  I 
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With  all  their  million  wants,  and  weaknesses. 
And  hopes,  and  prayers,  and  aspirations! 
Whither 

Shall  the  indij^ant  heart  of  sorrowers  turn 
For  real  sympathy?  To  far-swunp  laws. 

Vast  wheels,  the  toothc*!  machinery  of  Fate, 
Ready  to  urind  the  interpleading  hand? 

To  a  mnte  ima^  of  insensate  power. 
Sphinx-like,  above  a  wilderness  of  wants  ? 

Small  chance,  indeed  1  The  heart,  the  heart  is 
here 

Oracular.” 

The  combined  witness  of  tiie  science  of 
ontology,  of  llie  “  eategoricnl  imperative,” 
and  of  nature,  to  God,  is  thus  summe<l 
up: 

- “Be  it  Nature’s  page, 

As  she  is  written,  like  the  oracles, 

Upon  the  leaves  of  trees  ;  tir  metaphysics, 
Tra<'ed  on  the  silent  clouds  that  cross  the  mind ; 
Or  ethics,  graved  u{H)n  tlw  tablet-stones 
(*f  individual  hearts,  though  broken  there  ; 

All,  all  converge  to  tlod.” 

The  impossibility  of  ascending  to  God 
by  constructing  a  science  of  the  Absolute 
.and  Infinite,  and  the  force  of  the  proof 
from  our  moral  nature,  i.s  traced  in  a  pat^ 
Kige  of  the  loftiest  eloquence : 

- “Go<l,  who  sits  throned 

Upon  the  summit  of  the  loftiest  .\lp 
Man  ever  scaled,  in  white  austerity 
Ruling  the  regions  of  eternal  ice, 

And  thrusting  the  adventurous,  gasping  wretch 
Who  has  intruded  on  his  presence,  down — 
With  cold,  impenetrable  silence,  down — 

To  huddle  over  any  spark  he  finds 
With  touch  of  comfort  in  it — that  very  (»od 
Descends  upon  the  humbler  world  in  streams 
Ills  love  hath  sunned  otit  from  his  solitude. 

So  soft,  clear,  and  refreshing,  that  all  souls 
May  stoop  and  drink  of  the  translucent  wave. 
Vet  see  the  source  retlocted  in  that  wave, 

A  feature  of  far  loveliness.  No — (lod 
Is  but  an  icicle,  if  sought  in  realms 
Above  the  limit  of  man’s  speculation. 

The  living  waters  are  a  frozen  rock 
Except  at  consecrated  wells.” 

We  must  cite  n  few  more  lines,  in  wliicli 
Alexis  states  the  unsatisfying  nature  of 
mere  academical,  or  library  training, 
were  it  only  for  that  most  original  touch, 
“  as  flowers  through  fln(f  stones 

“  Tlic  College  Uirust  me  in  a  donjon-keop  ; 

These  would  expose  me  in  a  wilderness. 

As  that  to  the  four  corners  of  a  rule 

Wovild  have  me  squared,  though  all  my  nature 
pressed 

Outwards,  as  flowers  through  flagstones — so 
would  these 

Draw  me,  like  wire,  interminably  out.” 


Of  a  very  different  tone,  but  most  love¬ 
ly  in  its  way,  is  that  jticture  of  “  a  laugh¬ 
ing  blonde 

“  She  sits  a  picture  :  from  the  billowy  silk 
A  little  foam  of  lace  just  ripples  by 
Upon  the  beach  of  that  resplendent  neck  ; 
F'ailing  to  reach  the  gems  l)estr.an«led  there. 

In  fine,  broad  shadows  sweeps  that  sea  of  silk, 
Over  the  moulded  mystery  of  her  form. 
Heaving  w  ith  under  life — yet  surfaced  so 
That  the  most  daring  fancy  were  o’ertasked 
In  (living  for  the  nymph  beneath  the  wave — 
In  short,  she’s  a  fair  woman.” 

“Alexis  in  a  church”  is  one  <»f  the 
finest  things  in  tlie  volume.  We  wish,  by 
the  w.ay,  that  the  milliner  touch  “yocA- 
tnash  crape  of  recent  w  idowhood  ”  were 
removed.  If  reconstructed,  in  jtarts  ex- 
]):indcd  and  in  parts  contracted,  and  made 
into  a  separate  poem,  we  can  fancy  its 
t.aking  place  on  the  same  shelf  with  The 
Christian  Year  and  Wordsworth’s  Th- 
I  clesiastiral  Sonnets,  as  a  poetical  expon¬ 
ent  of  the  spirit  of  our  church. 

- “  Forth  roll  the  chords. 

The  great  strong  stormy  chords,  in  whirl¬ 
winds  up 

The  winding-stairs  of  harmony  to  Clod!” 

“ - -Again,  that  brazen  serpent  of  a  I’snlm 

Turns  its  great  spiral  into  heaven  ;  and  I 
(’an  only  sing  in  silence !  Oh  !  so  w  ild. 

So  desolate  a  strain  :  ‘  Thou  sweep’st  us  off 
As  with  a  flood!  We  vanished  hence  like 
dreams  1’ 

These  psalms  go  home  too  straight — these 
great  old  psalms. 

Familiar  as  my  mother’s  face,  but  grand 
As  is  the  countenance  of  heaven  with  stars  1” 

“ - Now  for  Queen  and  Prince, 

And  royalty  in  general.  How  they’re  thrust 
Against  us  at  the  very  communion-rails. 
Tliese  prayers,  like  huffetiers,  reminding  us 
That  we’re  in  church  on  sutferance  1  I  do 
yield 

To  none  in  loyalty — no  envious  breath 
Hath  questioned  the  allegiance  of  my  heart 
To  her  who  wears  the  crown,  and  dignifies 
The  crown  she  wears ;  but  if  a  passing  gleam 
Of  disaffection  ever  lights  my  .soul, 

It  is  when  I’m  required  to  turn  about 
From  the  east  window,  and  the  Decalogue, 

To  make  obeisance  towards  the  royal  pew.” 

“  ———A  murmur  of  low  words 
Keej)s  its  monotonous  note,  and  separates. 

As  by  a  hand  uplifted  to  the  heaven. 

Tile  sacrament  from  silence.  Mutes  succeed 
Retiring  mutes.  Old  Palsy  looks  at  me. 

And  fidgets  with  her  staff.  A  throb  goes 
through 

My  heart  On,  on  before,  good  soul !  thou 
art 
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The  worthier — I  follow — 

In  the  dust ! 

Thou’rt  week,  poor  women  !  let  me  help  thee 
forth — 

Here  Uy  thine  hand  upon  my  arm — now 
come, 

There’s  time  enoujeh  for  petting  out  of  church. 
No  need  for  haste ;  they  will  not  shut  us  in.” 

“  Isaura  in  Heaven”  we  think  in  every 
way  the  feeblest  part  of  Ana*tasia.  Tlie  | 
rhymed  ode  at  the  commencement  is  quite  j 
unworthy  of  Mr.  Starkey —  { 

”  Thou  hast,  we  know,  a  heart  for  all 
The  souls  that  in  life’s  orde<//," 

is  one  of  the  inaccuracies  which  a  poet 
should  never  allow  himself.  i 

“  Words  are  but  shadows ;  oh  !  wings !  wings !  ; 
To  /ranchise  the  abyss,”  | 


What  a  delicate  touch  is  this — 

“  This  hair ;  yes,  thou  hast  still  a  treasured 
tress 

Of  what  it  was  ;  silvered  before  its  time 
With  moonlight  of  earth’s  nights.” 

The  practical  conciliation  of  free-will 
and  election  is  handled  with  magnificent 
philosophy  in  these  lines : 

”  There  is  the  martyr  for  free  will ;  and  there 
The  martyr  for  election  ;  martyrs  each 
To  an  eternal  truth  :  both  taught  at  last, 

In  the  large  light  of  life,  how  far  beyond 
The  compass  of  their  brain  it  was  to  grasp 
The  full  circumference  of  Almighty  mind, 
Moving  in  its  immensity.” 

There  breathes  a  calm  round  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage  like  the  hush  in  an  old  cathe¬ 
dral,  when  the  organ  notes  have  just  died 
away,  and  one  stands  by  the  effigy  of  an 
old  crusader : 


is  the  most  spasmodic  form  conceiv.able  of 
saying  a  thing  w'hich  is  not  veiy  well 
worth  saying  after  all.  But  we  must 
quote  a  few  sweet  lines; 

“ - Ah  !  me ! 

I  shall  have  much  to  move  me  I  Hearts  so  knit 
And  hands  so  clasped  in  old  acquaintanceship, 
Like  ivied  oaks,  could  not  but  have  been  hung 
With  mosses  of  old  memories,  caught  and 
clasped 

In  bends  and  branching.s  known  but  to  our¬ 
selves. 

And  thus  more  dear.  Familiar  growths  like 
these 

To  disentangle  will  be  sweet,  but  sweet 
As  when  one  smiles  and  sighs.” 

When  “  Alexis  in  life  ”  contemplates  a 
poem,  what  can  be  finer  than  this  : 

^  “  Rather  let  me  take 

A  present  theme ;  or,  better,  weave  the  past 
Into  an  epic.  Ay !  that  might  do  good. 

Assert  high  truths ;  expound  the  arrowheads 
Of  providence ;  interpret  them  upon 
The  alaba.stcr  of  one  fife.” 


” - Compose  thy  hands 

!  I’^pon  thy  breast.  Be  marbled  into  peace ! 

{  Lie  like  the  effigy  of  one  who  bath 
I  (ione  pilgrimage ;  done  battle  for  the  cross, 
j  .\nd  bears  the  palm.  (>o  down  to  death  again 
In  silence,  to  be  ready  for  thy  lifel” 

i  “Alexis  in  his  chamber”  reviews  his 
!  life  with  a  tender  and  noble  wisdom  : 

I 

“ - Long  studious  years ! 

I  How  quietly  ye’vo  passed  upon  your  way  I 
;  Pas.sed,  like  a  lapsing  stream  ;  yet  leaving  me 
i  These  peaceful  shadows !  Naught  like  grass 
Upon— or  under.  How  mine  eyes  revive  to 
rest 

On  its  green  freshness,  from  their  life-long 
march 

.\cro8S  the  arid  parchment  of  old  books — 
Across  the  blank  white  sheets  on  which  they’ve 
left 

Thought-marks ;  across  the  cloudier  phantasms 
I  which 

I  Are  miscalled  life  ;  across  the  aque<Iuct 
'  Of  over-arching  days,  by  which  these  tears 
i  Traversed  the  gloomy  valley ! 

I  Let  them  rest 

A  little  longer — I — ah !  that  will  do !” 


Few  contemporary  poets  have  ever 
more  grandly  sung  the  work  of  suffer¬ 
ing— 

“  Madly  I  strove  for  fame ;  too  dercely  strove ; 
Till  of  pent  thoughts  tlie  Florentine  fierce  test 
Bedewed  my  brow  with  sweat-drops,  which 
alas ! 

I  took  for  pearls,  and  dreamed  that  I  was 
crowned. 

I  had  forgot  that  I  must  suffer  first 
Before  I  could  be  musical ;  and  that 
Sorrow  and  song  are  not  twins,  but  are  sire 
and  son.” 


I  We  have  concluded  our  task  of  that 
pleasant  November  evening.  Henceforth 
the  music  of  Anaakmia  will  mingle  its 
noble  melancholy  with  our  memories  of 
I  the  autumnal  woods  of  the  Dargle.  It  is 
possible,  indeed,  that  the  poem,  taken  as 
a  whole,  may  be  ermsidered  unsuccessful. 
It  is  certain  that  it  would  gain  by  com¬ 
pression  and  correction.  It  is  probable 
that,  if  the  poem  were  to  be  considered 
by  its  author  as  a  quarry  from  which  his 
future  works  were  to  be  shaped,  the  mar- 
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ble  which  wns  to  8up]>ly  the  stuff  for  a 
multitude  of  future  creations ;  if  he  were 
to  distribute 'its  riches  nmoiiff  several 
shorter  jueces,  philosophical  and  sacred — 
he  would  pain  not  only  in  present  popular¬ 
ity  but  in  future  reputation.  But  the  va¬ 
ried  learning,  the  hue  philosophical  analy¬ 


sis,  the  directing  but  not  obtrusive  psy¬ 
chological  insight,  the  occasional  bursts 
of  poetiy,  the  repose,  above  all,  of  the 
wounded  heart  of  the  man,  and  the  weari¬ 
ed  intellect  of  the  thinker,  in  simple  faith 
upon  the  cross,  combine  to  make  Anaaki- 
sia  emphatically  a  remarkable  book. 


From  the  London  Kerlew. 

IlISTOUY  OF  THE  HOMANS  UNDER  THE  EMPIRE.* 


Wic  (H)ugratulate  Mr.  Mcrivale  on  con¬ 
cluding  a  second  stage  in  his  admirable 
history.  The  ]»reseut  volume  embraces 
the  reigns  of  Xero,  Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius, 
and  that  of  Vespasian,  down  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  .lerusalem — a  ))eriod  of  no 
less  interest  than  any  of  the  precetling 
portions  of  the  work,  and  treated  with 
equal,  if  not  increasing,  ability.  Most 
sincerely  do  we  trust  that  the  accom¬ 
plished  author  will  be  permitted  to  com¬ 
plete  the  course  which  he  has  marked  out 
for  his  labors.  It  is  supposed  that  “two 
more  volumes  will  suffice  to  embrace  the 
whole  sjthero  of  the  imperial  civilization  ; 
but  the  labor  required  will  be  out  of  all 
projmrtion  to  the  space  to  be  filled,  and  a 
considerable  period  must  be  exfKJCted  to 
elapse  before  they  can  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance.”  We  make  no  apology,  then, 
for  not  waiting  for  the  oomj)letion  of  the 
whole  series ;  but  at  once  <lirect  the  at¬ 
tention  of  our  readers  to  the  last  install¬ 
ment. 

The  opening  chapter  has  a  peculiar  in¬ 
terest  for  ourselves ;  it  is  occupied  with 
the  affairs  of  Britain.  Not  that  Mr. 
Merivale  is  able  to  throw  much  new  light 
oi>  tire  relations  between  this  country  and 
the  earlier  Homan  Emperors.  We  all 
know  that  Homan  civilization  in  this  coun- 
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try  is  still  an  im[)enctrable  mystery  ;  that 
the  inaccunicy  of  authors,  or  the  changes 
which  eighteen  centuries  have  effected  in 
the  Matures  of  the  soil,  make  it  impos.sible 
to  tntce  with  certainly  the  scenes  of  ac¬ 
tion,  and  that  antiquaries  have  defended 
their  own  theories  with  a  vehemence  in 
strict  proportion  to  the  obscurity  of  the 
subjects  discusst'd.  Mr.  ^lerivale  shows 
an  adequate  ac<]unintance  with  what  has 
been  Avritten  on  these  points ;  but  thick 
darkness  still  overhangs  the  true  character 
and  the  results  of  the  first  expeditions 
against  Ibis  country.  And  no  wonder. 
Our  only  testimony  on  the  subject  is  from 
the  Homans  themselves.  The  island  w’as 
remote,  the  people  barbarous :  there  was 
much  to  risk  and  little  to  gain  by  hazard¬ 
ing  an  invasion.  Tlie  questionable  suc¬ 
cess  of  Cn*sar’8  attack  (as  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  tribute  which  he  im|x>sed 
remained  for  years  unpaid)  was  exag^ 
gerated  into  a  triumph  by  the  conqueror’s 
vanity,  whilst  the  ignorance  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Italy  about  the  country  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  correcting  the  accounts 
which  they  received.  Otnne  igttotum  pro 
maf/ntjtro,  is  a  principle  of  very  wide  ap- 
dication  :  and  the  childish  stories  of  the 
jorrors  of  the  place  and  the  superstitions 
of  the  people  which  w'ere  carried  to 
Home,  and  apparently  believed,  find  their 
counterpart  only  in  the  monstrous  narra¬ 
tives  of  Eastern  Lands  which  were  current 
in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages.  One 
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fact  is  worth  a  thousand  hy^thoses  in  so  j 
obscure  a  matter.  So  little  confidence 
Avas  felt  in  Cflesar’s  success,  and  so  great  I 
was  the  terror  caused  by  the  prevailing  i 
accounts  of  Hritain,  that,  a  hundred  years 
after  the  first  descent  of  Julius,  a  Roman  ' 
army  forgot  its  habitual  fidelity,  and 
broke  out  into  open  mutiny,  on  being 
commanded  to  prepare  for  an  invasion  of 
the  dreaded  island. 

InteiTial  dissension,  that  common  cause 
of  the  introduction  of  civilized  nations 
into  the  affairs  of  barbarians,  first  gave  ^ 
the  Romans  a  permanent  footing  in  Bri¬ 
tain.  Tlie  petty  chieftains  quarreled 
among  themselves,  and  the  worsted  party 
sought  for  aid  to  bind  about  their  enemies’  ^ 
necks  a  chain,  which  they  found  speedily  ; 
to  press  upon  their  own.  The  Avhole 
story  of  the  Roman  conejuest  of  Britain 
is  one  protracted  narrative  of  treachery 
and  deceit,  committed  against  one  another  ^ 
by  those  who  should  have  made  common 
cause  agauist  the  strangers.  A<lminius 
sought  to  secure  the  aid  of  Caligula ;  < 
Bencus  solicited  that  of  Claudius  for  his  . 
restoration  to  a  share  in  his  paternal  in-  I 
heritance.  The  valor  of  Caractacus,  and 
his  eventual  defeat,  with  his  supposed  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Roman  Emperor,  are  among  , 
the  first  of  our  school-boy  recollections  : 
it  was  in  this  reign  that  any  lasting  im¬ 
pression  was  first  made.  But  this  was  , 
not  ettected  without  a  struggle.  Claudius 
visited  the  island  in  person,  and  is  said  to 
have  gained  some  inglorious  successes 
overman  enemy  who  every  where  retreate<l 
before  him.  Ibit  the  legate  whom  he  left 
in  command  did  not  come  off  so  easily ; 
.-and  thirty  battles  fought  between  the  Isle 
•of  Wight  and  Dartmoor  Forest  testify  to 
the  obstinacy  of  the  resistance.  “  Many 
a  fosse  and  mound,  many  a  tumulus  of 
heroes’  bones,  on  the  hills  of  Wilts  and 
Dorset,  still  bears  silent  testimony  to 
«thesc  obscure  and  nameless  contests  :  and 
the  narrow  gorge  of  the  Teign,  deeply 
8carre«l  with  alternately  round  and  scpiare 
intrench ments,  was  the  scene  perhaps  of 
the  last  despenite  struggles  for  the  gar¬ 
den  of  Britain.”  Even  then  it  is  conjec¬ 
tured  that  domestic  treachery  facilitated 
the  victory  of  Vespasian,  who  learned  in 
Britain  the  first  elements  of  that  general¬ 
ship  which  was  destined  to  conduct  him 
to  the  imperial  throne. 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  Mr. 
Merivale’s  )>agos  to  learn  with  what  vicis 
s  tudes  of  fortune  the  Trinobautes,  the 


leeni,  and  the  Silnres  were  successively 
subdued ;  how  the  Roman  proconsul  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  borders  of  Wales,  and  pur¬ 
sued  the  Druids  to  their  last  retreat  in 
Anglesey,  from  Avhich  they  were  finally 
swept,  and  the  whole  race  annihilate<l. 
According  to  the  usual  tactics  of  Roman 
military  occupation  of  a  hostile  territory, 
a  colony  was  established  in  one  of  the 
conquered  districts ;  but  in  its  altered 
conditions  we  may  trace  the  signs  of 
decay  even  in  the  midst  of  seeming  pros¬ 
perity.  Here  is  Mr.  Merivale’s  account 
of  the  character  of  the  Roman  colony  in 
Britain. 

“  Under  the  republic,  the  colony  was  a  direct 
offshoot  from  the  parent  city;  a  number  of 
citizens  were  told  off  by  lot,  to  occupy  like  a 
swarm  of  bees,  to  which  they  were  commonly 
compared,  their  appointed  station  :  and  the  soil 
of  the  conquered  land  was  appropriated  to  them 
as  their  JieUi,  or  national  territory.  As  an  off¬ 
set  from  a  nation  of  soldiers,  the  colonists  were 
themselves  all  s(»ldiers,  and  their  new  city, 
founded  on  the  principles  of  the  old,  was  in 
fact  a  stationary  camp,  furnished  with  the  same 
I  civil  and  military  appliances  as  the  metropolis 
itself ;  not  only  with  the  streets  and  houses,  the 
walls  and  ditch,  but  with  the  temples  and 
tribunals — above  all,  with  the  sacred  Augural, 

,  or  sjiot  on  which  the  auspices  might  bo  duly 
observed,  lint  tlie  citizen  luid  now  lost  most 
,  of  his  military  traditioas.  When  lie  migrated 
to  a  foreign  settlement,  it  was  generally  as  a 
!  private  trader  or  adventurer.  The  civilian 
could  no  longer  be  induced  to  relinqui.sh  his 
peaceful  indulgences,  and  go  forth  armed  and 
i  booted,  in  prospect  of  a  slender  patrimony,  to 
1  be  cultivated  with  toil,  and  defended  with  his 
I  blood.  On  the  other  liand,  the  paid  defenders 
I  of  the  state — the  military  profession,  os  it  had 
i  now  become — were  no  longer  fit  to  return,  after 
numerous  years  of  service,  to  the  staid  habits 
I  of  the  municipiuin  from  which  they  had  been 
'  levied ;  they  retained  no  trtstc  for  the  amenities 
I  of  civil  life,  and  might  even  be  dangerous  in 
:  crowded  streets,  and  among  the  mutinous  rabble 
j  of  a  vicious  city.  The  colony  was  now  merely 
I  a  convenient  receptacle  for  tlie  di.scharged 
veterans  of  tlio  camp.  Transferred  from  active 
'  duty  in  the  fieW  or  the  parade,  to  which  they 
,  were  no  longer  equal,  tliey  were  expected  to 
'  maintain,  as  armed  pensioners  of  the  state,  the 
!  terror  of  the  Roman  name  on  the  frontiers,  by 
j  their  proud  demeanor  and  habits  of  discipline, 
i  rather  than  by  the  strength  of  hands  now 
j  drooping  at  their  sides.  The  lands  of  the  Trino- 
i  bantes  were  wrcste<l  from  tlieir  ancient  pos- 
:  scssors  and  conveyed  to  the  new  intruders ;  the 
j  veterans  estahlishc'd  themselves  in  the  dwell¬ 
ings  of  the  unfortunate  natives,  desecrated  their 
holy  places  applied  to  their  own  use  their 
'  goods  and  chattels,  perhaps  even  their  wives 
I  and  daughters ;  and,  if  they  left  to  them  any 
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rightH  at  all,  set  up  tribunals  of  their  own  to 
decide  every  matter  in  dispute  with  them.” — 
Pp.  32-34. 

Hut  other  cireumstances  aj;f»ravate(l 
the  w'orst  features  of  this  annoyance  in 
the  ca.so  of  the  Hritons.  Despising  the  j 
foes  by  whom  they  were  surrountleo,  the 
Koinaii  colonists  neglected  the  ordinary 
precautions  to  secure  their  })usition,  and 
thus  seemed  to  ])romise  success  to  the 
attack  whicii  their  constant  oppression 
kept  provoking.  In  tlie  midst  of  their 
security  a  storm  broke  over  tliem,  from 
the  (juarter  whence  they  least  of  all  ex¬ 
acted  it.  Among  the  native  tribes  none 
lad  been  more  compliant  than  the  Iceni,  | 
none  so  willing  to  desert  the  cause  of 
their  fellow-countrymen  and  to  w’clcome 
the  Romans  with  oimn  arms.  On  the 
death  of  their  King  Prasut.agus,  that 
monarch,  “  in  the  hoi)e  of  propitiat¬ 
ing  the  provinciid  government  to  his 
family,  had  l)e<pjeathed  his  dominions  to 
the  republic,  lie  expected,  perhaps,  that 
his  wife  .and  his  children,  who  were  also 
females,  if  not  allowed  to  exercise  even 
a  nominal  sovereignty  after  liim,  would  at 
lea.st  be  treated  in  consecpience  with  the 
respect  due  to  their  rank.”  He  wa.s  hor¬ 
ribly  <lis.ai)polnted ;  8trij)es,  torture,  and 
the  last  indignity  were  the  lot  of  the  ill- 
fated  women,  who  were  suspected  of  hav¬ 
ing  concealed  a  part  of  the  royal  tre.asures. 
Now  once  more  the  long-quelled  sjarit  of 
t!»e  matives  awoke  and  burst  forth  with  ter¬ 
rible  energy.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  Suetonius,  the  Iceni  fell  upon 
the  Claudi.an  colony.  Thunderstruck  by 
the  unexpectedness  of  the  attack,  a 
superstitious  fear  seized  the  invaders,  w'ho 
read  in  every  accident  that  befell  them 
some  stern  ])ortent  of  their  inevitable 
d(X)m.  For  a  time  the  tide  of  victory 
seemed  to  have  turned,  and  atrocities 
with  which  our  own  ears  are  but  too  fam¬ 
iliar  were  inflicted  by  the  frenzied  b.arhar- 
ians.  Hut  the  madness  of  the  attempt, 
forgotten  in  the  first  outburst  of  passion, 
became  more  and  more  manifest  as  the 
return  of  the  legate  and  the  collection  of 
the  legions  brought  the  native  hordes  once 
more  face  to  face  with  the  discijfline  of 
Rome.  And  the  apjmintment  of  a  lenient 
pro-i)ra*tor  made  la.sting  the  peace  which 
the  victory  of  Suetonius  had  for  a  time 
secured. 

The  events  which  occurred  during  the 
reign  of  Nero  derive  their  interest  from 
their  own  intrinsic  importance,  and  from 


the  influence  they  exerted  upon  the  course 
of  the  world’s  history,  not  from  any  dig¬ 
nity  ix>8se8sed  by  the  leading  persons  of 
the  epoch.  Even  amongst  the  names,  so 
infamous  for  every  vice,  that  are  fouml 
in  the  list  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  it 
would  bo  Lard  to  find  one  with  so  few 
redeeming  traits  as  the  successor  of  Clau¬ 
dius.  He  came,  indeed,  of  a  race  who 
were  conspicuous  for  their  crimes ;  and 
Mr.  Merivale  makes  this  fact  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  an  acute  remark  on 

“  the  precision  with  which  wc  can  trace  the 
character  of  Roman  families,  descending  often 
with  the  same  unmistakable  lineaments  from 
father  to  son  for  many  generations.  'We  nmrk 
the  pride  of  the  Clamiii,  the  turbulence  of  the 
Lc(>idi,  the  cool  selfishness  of  tlio  Pompeii. 
There  is  no  more  striking  analogy  between  Ro¬ 
man  and  English  history  than  tliis ;  it  is  only 
an  aristocracy  that  can  present  us  with  a  family 
history  of  public  interest  The  great  men  of 
democratic  Athens  stand  out  alone :  no  one 
cares  to  ask  who  were  their  fathers,  or  whether 
they  left  sons.  Had  they  sprang  every  one 
from  the  eartli,  as  tlioy  fancifully  boasted  of 
their  nation,  their  c.areer  and  character  could 
not  have  been,  to  all  appearance,  mure  inde¬ 
pendent  of  fiimily  antecedents.  So  strongly, 
however,  were  the  features  of  the  Roman  family 
traced  by  the  hcreditar}-  training  of  its  mejn- 
hers,  that,  though  the  descent  of  blood  was 
often  interru[)ted  by  the  practice  of  adoption, 
the  moral  aspects  of  its  character  were  still 
broadly  but  clearly  preserved.” — Pp.  6U,  61. 

In  no  inst.ince  is  this  principlo  more 
clearly  discernible  than  in  the  line  of  the 
Ahenobarbi.  Descended  from  an  ancient 
family,  the  list  of  their  crimes  was  longer 
tlum  their  pedigree.  Of  one  scion  of  the 
house,  it  had  been  said  by  Crassus :  “No 
Avonder  that  his  beard  is  of  brass  ;  for  his 
mouth  is  of  iron,  and  his  heart  of  lead.” 
Ferocity  and  faithlessness  combined  were 
the  hereditary  features  of  their  character. 
The  father  of  Nero  had  been  notorious 
for  every  crime — for  murder  and  treason, 
adultery  and  incest :  he  made  a  jest  of 
his  own  enormities ;  “  and  it  was  reported 
at  least,  that,  on  the  child’s  birth,  (the 
mother  was  Agrippin.a,  the  sister  of  Cali¬ 
gula,)  he  replied  to  the  felicitations  of  his 
friends  by  grimly  remarking,  that  nothing 
could  spring  from  such  a  father  and  such 
a  mother  but  what  could  be  abominable 
and  fatal  to  the  State.” 

AV^e  Inive  neither  8[>acc  nor  inclination 
to  enter  into  a  minute  .account  of  the 
various  stages  by  which  Nero  passed  from 
a  timid  hypocrisy  to  open  and  unblushing 
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crime.  His  love  for  night-brawls  in  the 
streets  might  be  passed  over  with  deserv¬ 
ed  contempt,  and  the  foul  practices  of  his 
shameless  wantonness  might  sinmi  to  have 
affected  but  himself  and  his  immediate 
associates ;  but  cruelty,  as  usual,  f«>lIowed 
in  the  train  of  lust,  and  no  mail’s  life  was 
secure  at  Rome.  In  our  own  days,  when 
the  excesses  of  a  petty  sovereign  cause 
such  burning  indignation  throughout  all 
Europe,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how 
the  chief  nation  of  the  world  could  have 
so  long  submitted  to  the  dominion  of  .such 
a  monster.  The  King  of  Naples  does  not 
easily  restrain  the  subjects  of  his  circum¬ 
scribed  and  ]K‘tty  tyranny  ;  but  the  mis¬ 
rule  of  Nero  extended  far  and  wide  be¬ 
yond  the  walls  of  Rome ;  and  if  even 
Italy  were  content  to  serve  him,  it  m.ay 
still  be  asked.  How  was  it  that  the  vast 
outlying  empire  did  not  break  off  from 
his  authority  ? 

To  this  question  Mr.  Merivale  has  re¬ 
plied  by  suggesting,  as  we  believe,  the 
true  key  to  the  enigma.  He  reminds  us, 
in  the  first  place,  that  enormities  which 
are  so  patent  to  us,  were  comparatively 
unknown  to  the  mass  of  the  citizens  ;  that 
the  leniency  of  the  earlier  years  of  Nero’s 
reign  had  established  a  claim  to  their 
gratitude  which  tlie  people  were  unwilling 
to  forget;  and  that  although  the  sentences 
and  deaths  of  Nero’s  victims  were  publicly 
discussed  and  recorded,  yet  their  execu¬ 
tion  was  generally  nntici)>atcd  by  suicide, 
so  that  the  actual  murder  w.as  hidden 
from  the  public  eye.  But  a  ileeper  rea¬ 
son  lies  beneath  all  these  ino«litying  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

“Had  the  Romans  been  more  conscious  of 
the  cruelties  thus  perpetrated  in  the  midst  of 
them  ;  had  they  felt  more  keenly  the  pain  and 
shame  of  the  wretched  victims  of  the  tyranny 
which  overshadowed  tlicm,  they  would  still  have 
borne  it  with  an  apathy  which  it  requires  some 
effort  in  us  to  understand.  For  they  were  har¬ 
dened  against  the  sense  of  wrong  and  sutfering 
by  the  viciousness  of  their  own  institutions,  by 
their  own  personal  habits  and  usages,  by  the 
daily  practice  of  every  household  among  them. 
Whenever  the  Roman  entered  his  own  dwelling, 
the  slave  chained  in  the  doorway,  the  thongs 
hanging  from  the  stairs,  the  marks  of  the  iron 
and  the  cord  on  the  faces  of  his  domestics,  all 
impreeseil  him  with  the  feeling  that  he  wa.s  a 
despot  himself;  for  despot  and  master  were 
only  Ollier  words  for  the  same  fearful  thing,  the 
irresponsible  owner  of  a  horde  of  human  chat¬ 
tels.  When  he  seated  himself  in  the  circus, 
and  beheld  the  combats  of  men  witli  beasts,  or 
of  men  with  their  fellow-men,  when  he  smelt 


the  reeking  fumes  of  blood  which  .saffron  odors 
could  not  allay,  beard  the  groans  of  the  wound¬ 
ed,  and,  appealed  to  w  ith  the  last  look  of  de¬ 
spair,  gave  ruthle.ssly  the  sign  for  slaughter — 
he  could  not  but  be  con.scious  of  the  same  glow 
of  pleasurable  excitement  at  the  sight  of  death 
and  torture  which  is  a.scrilied  to  the  most  fero¬ 
cious  of  tyrants.  Again,  when  he  invailed  a 
province  as  qmestor  or  proconsul,  and  set  him¬ 
self  assiduously  to  amass  a  fortune  without 
regard  to  duty  or  humanity,  he  felt,  not  without 

t>ride,  that  if  among  citizens  he  was  a  citizen, 
ic  was  himself  a  king  or  an  emperor  among  the 
subjects  of  the  State.  IIi»  otrn  eonttcUnee  would 
not  suffer  him  to  he  indignant  at  any  tyranny 
hr  witnemicd.  He  had  done  as  much  or  more 
himself.  Tyranny  was  his  own  birthright : 
h<nr  could  he  resent  its  exereise  in  ayiotherf 
Unle.ss  it  immediately  touched  himself,  what  in¬ 
terest  had  be  in  resenting  it?  And  for  all  the 
iniquities  he  himself  practiced,  he  had  no  doubt 
a  salvo  in  his  own  breast.  Slavery  he  firmly 
believed  to  be  an  eternal  law  of  nature.  The 
free  races  were,  he  was  assured,  as  goils  to  the 
servile  races.  He  confessed  the  more  re.adily, 
|>erhaps.  that  Caesar  was  in  some  sense  divine, 
inasmuch  as  he  claimeil  to  he  hiiimdf  of  super¬ 
ior  nature  to  the  prostrate  henls  at  his  feet 
Hut,  if  Cwsar  was  divine,  must  he  not  aetiuiesce 
in  Cajsar’s  sovereign  authority  ?  An  old  tradi¬ 
tion  pronounctHl  that  the  ina.«.«acrcs  of  the  circus 
were  politically  expedient.  That  men  should  l)e 
hardened  against  fear  by  the  frequent  spectacle 
of  death  was  a  fixed  principle  in  the  moral 
creed  of  a  Roman,  l.a.-tly,  that  Rome  should 
rule  the  world  seemed  to  him  tlie  final  cause  of 
creation.” — I’p.  222-224. 

What  a  striking  exantple  have  wo  here 
of  the  workings  of  a  retributive  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  bow  pregnant  a  tlteme  for  a 
statesman  to  study !  We  believe  tliat 
this  theory  can  not  be  invalidated;  that 
the  family  is  indeed  tiic  foundation 
and  ty|>e  of  the  State ;  that  those  who, 
by  early  judicious  training,  are  taught  at 
home  to  govern  themselves,  will  become 
fit  subjects  to  jM>ssess  ami  maintain  fret;- 
doin  ;  that  lawlessness  or  tyranny  at  the 
dome.stic  hearth  will  beget  its  like  in  the 
prevailing  form  of  government  ;  or,  {wsr- 
haps,  to  s|H‘ak  more  correctly,  that  the 
family,  and  the  form  of  government,  act 
and  reict  upon  each  other.  Such  thoughts 
temj)t  one  to  sjieculate  ufxtn  certain  phe¬ 
nomena  of  our  own  political  condition 
and  that  of  our  neighbors.  They  provoke 
inquiry  as  to  how  tar  the  present  state  of 
France  may  be  due  to  the  avowed  weakiieas 
of  domestic  tics  in  that  land,  and  as  to  w  hat 
infiuenee  the  existence  of  a  depotism  at 
home  has  had  in  the  reintroduction  of 
slavery  into  their  colonial  possessions — a 
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step  which,  wo  fear,  is  but  too  clearly  de¬ 
cided  on.  In  our  own  case,  it  suggests  an 
investigation  into  the  deficiencies  of  our 
system  of  mental  training  wliich  have  led 
to  the  iiulificrentlsiu  and  eclecticism  which 
))revail  in  almost  every  department  of 
thought;  evinced  iis  it  is  in  the  w’orld  of 
politics  by  the  utter  disruption  of  party 
and  seeming  abandonment  of  principle, 
.and  in  the  church  by  the  ]>rcsence  of  a 
negative  theology,  and  the  absence  of  dis-  j 
fmet  dogmatic  teaching.  These  lines  of  I 
thought  we  can  only  indicate  in  passing. 
Our  subject  recalls  us  to  the  second  part 
of  our  question,  as  to  what  preserved  the 
sway  of  Kome  over  her  more  distant  de¬ 
pendencies. 

The  old  Roman  spirit,  which  seemed  j 
extinct  at  home,  still  proved  its  existence  | 
among  the  rulers  of  the  provinces.  There  I 
was  little  to  attract,  and  much  to  disgust,  i 
a  man  of  character  in  a  residence  at  the  i 
capital.  If  he  took  any  part  in  public  ; 
aftairs,  he  njust  either  share  in  a  servility  i 
to  the  despot,  which  could  not  but  be  j 
loathsome  to  liim,  or  become  obnoxious  ' 
by  acting  an  independent  part.  If  he  : 
abstained  from  business,  and  retired  to  j 
privacy,  he  was  at  once  suspected  of  being 
disaffected  to  the  Emj>orer.  The  insular  ! 
position  of  Italy,  and  the  favor  in  which  ^ 
\ero  was  held  by  the  populace,  whom  he  \ 
won  by  shows  and  largesses,  made  the  i 
Kmpire  secure  at  home ;  but  constant  , 
w'.ars  on  the  (ierman,  or  Parthian,  or ; 
British  frontiers,  called  for  the  presence  i 
of  firm  and  able  proconsuls.  In  these 
commands,  then,  the  Homan  noble  found  ’ 
his  fitting  employment.  Surrounded  by  ■ 
fiiends  of  his  own  selection,  intrusted  | 
with  unlimited  commaml  throughout  his  I 
province,  unfettered  by  the  presence  ofj 
even  a  council,  the  proconsul  found,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  ottice,  Imth  scope  for  ; 
his  talents  and  an  opportunity  of  increas- 1 
ing  his  wealth.  Such  a  |>08ition  was  not  j 
reviewed  by  a  bad  emperor  without  jea-  > 
lousy ;  but,  up  to  the  period  of  which  we  ; 
are  speaking,  there  was  no  precedent  on  { 
which  his  fears  could  be  grounded.  Cor-  ^ 
bulo,  the  most  eminent  and  successful  I 
military  commander  under  Xero,  unhesi- 1 
tatingly  obeyed  the  command  to  commit  | 
suicide,  and  plunged  into  his  ow'n  breast  I 
the  sword  that  might  have  been  turne<l 
successfully  against  his  master.  Vespa¬ 
sian  repeatedly  refused  the  solicitations  to 
declare  himself  emperor,  eveu  when 
avowedly  master  of  the  situation.  Galba 


only  acquiesced  in  the  requirement  after 
much  hesitation,  and  when  too  deeply 
committed  by  others  to  recede  w’ith  safety' 
to  himself  or  them.  In  turning  from  the 
details  of  palace  intrigue  and  debauchery 
to  the  sketches  of  such  men,  we  feel  that 
we  are  once  more  occupied  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  fourth  monarchy. 

“  The  men  who  governed  the  provinces, 
nobles  by  birth,  senators  in  rank,  judges  and 
administrators  as  well  as  captains  by  office,  re¬ 
present  the  highest  and  largest  training  of  the 
Roman  character;  for  they  combined  a  wide 
experience  of  men  and  affairs  with  the  feelings 
of  a  high-born  aristocracy,  and  the  education  of 
{iolished  gentlemen.  Long  removed  from  daily 
intercourse*  with  their  more  frivolous  peers  in 
the  city,  they  escaped,  for  the  most  part,  con¬ 
tamination  with  the  worst  elements  of  society 
at  home;  they  retained  some, of  the  purity  to¬ 
gether  with  the  vigor  of  the  heroes  of  the  re¬ 
public  ;  they  preserved  in  an  era  of  ideologists 
or  sensualists  the  strength  of  character  and 
manly  [irinciple  w’hich  hud  laid  the  deep  found¬ 
ations  of  the  Uomaii  empire.  They  were  con- 
({ucrors,  but  they  were  al.so  organizers ;  and  so 
fur,  witli  respect  at  least  to  subjects  of  inferior 
race,  they  (feserve  to  be  reputed  civilizers. 
They  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  Orientabs  a 
fear,  upon  that  of  the  Occidentals  an  admira¬ 
tion,  of  Rome,  which  taught  them  first  to 
acfpiiescc  in  tlie  yoke,  and  afterwanls  to  glory 
in  it.  These  were  the  re|)resentatives  of  her 
moral  power,  of  whom  Route  should  have  made 
her  idols,  alike  for  the  glory  of  their  exploits, 
and  the  intluence  of  their  will  and  character; 
not  the  riaiidii  and  Domitii,  whom  the  chance 
of  family  adoption  had  raised  to  the  lip-worship 
of  courtiers  ami  time-servers.  We  are  tempted 
to  gaze,  again  and  again,  in  the  decline  and 
decay  before  us,  on  the  legitimate  succession  of 
true  Roman  nobility,  to  renew  our  admiration 
of  its  sense  of  duty,  its  devotion  to  principles 
of  obedience  and  self-control,  unshaken  by  the 
cavils  of  the  schools,  .serving  the  Emperor  as 
the  Genius  of  Discipline,  worshiping  all  the 
gods  after  the  custom  of  antiquity,  but  trusting 
no  god  but  its  country.” — Pp.  890,  397. 

Important  commands  could,  however, 
fiill  into  the  hands  of  but  a  few ;  and  it 
may  be  inquired,  What  resource  had  the 
vast  ma.ss  of  Romans,  who  were  obliged 
perforce  to  remain  unemployed  ?  ^Ir. 
Merivalc  warns  u.s  on  this  pomt  not  to 
confuse  ancient  with  modern  despotism. 
The  censorship  of  the  pres-s,  and  jealousy 
of  all  literary  ability,  w’hich  are  the  ac- 
eoinp.aniinents  of  a  modern  autocracy, 
were  unknown  at  Rome.  Xero  evinced 
even  to  a  late  period  of  his  reign  a  laud¬ 
able  disregard  of  satirical  attacks  upon 
himself,  and,  with  the  exception  of  con- 
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tcmporaneou.s  history,  all  branches  of 
literature  were  allowed  full  scope ;  so  that 
“  the  license,  which  was  extended  to 
writings  at  this  period,  M'as  undoubtedly 
accepted  by  the  great  mass  of  the  rising 
generation  of  educated  men,  as  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  restraints  imposed  npo!i 
them  in  active  life.”  Literary  acquire¬ 
ments  became  the  fashion  ;  and  no  person, 
with  pretensions  to  rank  as  a  gentleman, 
was  witliout  his  ephetnerides,  or  common¬ 
place  book,  into  which  he  copied  extracts 
from  distinguishe<l  authors,  or  wrote  his 
own  observations  on  men  and  things. 
There  arc  constant  allusions  in  Juvenal 
to  the  mania  for  writing,  to  the  inflictions 
to  which  the  clients  and  debtors  of  long- 
winded  and  prosy  authors  had  to  submit, 
to  the  public  recitations  at  the  baths  of 
all  the  new  publications.  Measured  by 
the  standard  of  our  own  days,  the  activity 
of  .some  I^atin  authors  is  app.alling.  We 
smile  on  reading  that  Nero  himself  pro- 
jKiscd  to  write  a  history  of  the  .affairs 
of  Home,  and  that  a  flatterer  suggested 
that  the  work  ought  to  extend  to  at  le.a8t 
four  hundred  volumes ;  but  the  v.ast  com- 
ilations  of  the  Emi)eror  Claudius,  of 
ervilius  Nonianus,  and  Aufldius  Hassus, 
were  not  only  written,  but  found  readers. 
The  elder  Pliny,  besides  composing  his 
celebrated  encyclopa*dia  and  other  works, 
made  extracts,  .and  notes  of  conversations, 
which  extended,  .at  his  death,  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  volumes. 

In  estimating  the  influence  of  this  op¬ 
pressive  mass  of  information,  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  exaggerate  the  effect  of  the 
modern  invention  of  printing.  Some  of 
our  readers  m.ay  be  astonished  to  learn 
that  “  curious  calculations  have  been 
iua<lc,  to  show  that  the  rapidity  with  which 
copies  could  be  multiplied  by  hand  from 
dictation,  was  little  less  than  that  of  print¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  impossible  that  a  limited 
number  of  copies,  a  hundred  for  instance, 
could  be  written  off  quicker  at  the  libra¬ 
rian’s  workshop,  than  a  single  one  could 
be  set  up  in  type  by  the  })rinter.”  The 
labor  employed  was,  of  course,  that  of 
slaves ;  but  so  abund.ant  was  it,  that  a 
book  of  ^Lartial,  containing  seven  hundred 
lines,  “smoothed  with  pumice,  and  ele- 
g.antly  bound,”  could  be  had  for  3.f.  \(7., 
whilst  inferior  copies  were  sold  for  Is.  6rf., 
and  some  even  as  low  as  4f/.  These 
prices  caused  a  demand  for  literature  even 
m  the  provinces,  and  the  younger  Pliny 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  a  booksel¬ 


ler’s  shop  at  Lugdunum,  .and,  no  doubt, 
still  more  gratified  at  seeing  his  own 
works  among  tlio  books  which  had  most 
recently  arrived  from  Home.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  philosophy  over  a  peojde  who 
have  not  received  the  light  of  revolution, 
is  always  a  deeply  interesting  study  ;  and, 
in  this  branch  of  literature  one  name 
st.and8  prominently  forward  .at  this  period: 
it  is  that  of  Seneca.  No  writings,  perhaps, 
of  a  heathen  author  breathe  a  more  genu¬ 
ine  spirit  of  jdiilanthropy ;  no  others, 
perhaj>s,  can  be  found  to  contain  like  in¬ 
dications  of  a  political  liberality  and  large¬ 
ness  of  view.  “  Virtue,"  he  s.ay8  in  one 
place,  “  embraeen  olf  men  together — freest- 
men,  slw'ett,  and  kiugn.  We  are  fmm  to 
ft  common  inheritance;  teitn7om  inritett 
the  human  race  to  lice  togeJ/ter  in  amity" 
Hut  his  jwnctico  w:ja  strangely  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  his  principles.  Although  the 
clemency  of  Nero,  at  the  outset  of  his 
reign,  is  generally  attributed  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  philo.sopher,  it  would  have 
been  well  for  Seneca’s  reputation  if  he 
h.ad  never  been  associated  with’the  imperial 
court.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  fairly  to 
balance  all  the  diflicultics  by  which  he  was 
beset ;  we  can  never  know  how  great  was 
the  danger  that  Agrippina  wouhl  recover 
her  sway  over  the  mind  of  her  son,  or 
how  Cir  the  disposition  of  the  prince  ren¬ 
dered  compliance  to  some  extent  with  his 
vices  the  only  means  of  maintaining  any 
hold  upon  him.  But  we  are  unable  to 
trace  in  Seneca  any  high  objects,  to  attain 
which  he  might  have  deceived  himself 
into  the  necessity  for  doing  evil  that  good 
might  come,  lie  supported,  indeed,  the 
authority  of  the  Senate,  as  a  counterfoil 
to  the  Intrigues  of  Agrippina ;  but  not 
with  the  intention  of  raising  up  a  firm 
and  legitim.itc  check  on  the  power  of  the 
Emperor.  We  are  hardly  .able  to  recon¬ 
cile  Mr.  Mcriv.ale’s  estimate  of  his  ch.arac- 
ter  with  the  accounts  which  he  has  given 
us  of  his  conduct. 

“  The  only  mode,”  says  our  author,  “  in 
Seneca’s  view,  of  tempering  tyranny  is  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  tyrant  himself  in  virtue.  His  was  the 
self-denial  of  the  Christians,  but  without  their 
anticipated  compensation.  It  seems  impossibh- 
to  doubt  that  in  his  highest  flights  of  rhetoric — 
and  no  man  ever  recommended  the  unattainable 
with  a  flner  grace — Seneca  must  have  felt  that 
he  was  laboring  to  build  up  a  house  witliout 
foimdations ;  tliat  Ills  system,  as  Caius  said  of 
his  style,  was  sand  without  lime.  He  was 
surely  not  unconscious  of  the  inconsistency  of 
his  own  position,  as  a  public  man  and  a  minister, 
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with  tile  theories  to  which  he  had  weddud  him* 
self ;  and  of  the  impossibility  of  preserving  in 
it  the  purity  of  his  character  as  a  philosopher 
or  a  man.  He  was  aware  that,  in  the  existing 
state  of  society  at  Rome,  wealth  was  necessary 
to  men  high  in  station ;  wealth  alone  could  re¬ 
tain  intluoncc,  and  a  poor  minister  became  at 
once  contemptible.  The  distributor  of  the  im¬ 
perial  favors  must  have  his  banquets,  hLs  recep- 
tious,  his  slaves  and  freedmen ;  he  must 
possess  the  means  of  attracting,  if  not  of  brib¬ 
ing  ;  he  must  not  seem  too  virtuous,  too  austere, 
among  an  evil  generation  ;  in  onler  to  do  good  1 
at  all,  he  must  swim  with  the  stream,  however 
polluted  it  might  be.  All  this  inconsistency 
Seneca  must  have  contemplated  witliout  blench¬ 
ing  ;  and  there  is  something  touchiitg  in  the 
serenity  he  ju’eservud  amidst  the  conttict  that 
must  have  perpetually  ragod  between  his  natural 
sense  and  his  ac*iuired  principles.  Roth  Cicero 
and  Seneca  were  men  of  many  weaknesses, 
and  we  remark  them  the  more  because  both 
were  pretendera  to  unusual  strength  of  charac¬ 
ter  :  but  while  ('icero  lapsed  into  )H)liticaI 
errors,  Seneca  can  not  be  absolved  of  actual 
crime.  Nevertheless,  if  we  may  compare  the 
greatest  masters  of  Roman  wisdom  together, 
the  Stoic  will  appear,  I  think,  the  more  earnest 
of  the  two,  the  more  anxious  to  do  his  duty  for 
its  own  sake,  the  more  sensible  of  the  eluims  of 
mankind  upon  him  for  such  precepts  of  rirtu- 
mis  living  as  he  had  to  give.  In  an  ago  of  un¬ 
belief  and  com]>romise,  he  taught  tliat  truth 
was  iMsitive,  and  virtue  objective,  lie  coJiceiv- 
ed,  wliat  never  entered  Cicero’s  mind,  the  idea 
of  improving  his  fellow-creatures :  he  liad,  what 
Cicero  had  not,  a  heart  for  conversion  to  Christ¬ 
ianity.”— Pp.  293,  294. 

Now  we  are  oblijjed  to  admit  that  none 
of  Mr.  Merivalo’s  decisions  have  puz/.led 
U.S  so  much  as  tliut  ju.st  quoted.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  he  believes  Seneca 
to  have  been  privy  to  some  of  Nero’s 
most  unn.atural  crimes — to  have  approv¬ 
ed  of  tiio  murder  of  Agrippina  by  her 
own  child — to  have  not  only  ai»proved 
but  even  ]>Ianned  the  viler  enor¬ 
mity  of  giving  poison  to  tlm  youthful 
liritannicus,  and  the  detestable  hynocri.sy 
with  which  upon  his  brother's  death  Nero 
claimed  the  sympathy  of  the  Senate  as 
the  sole  remaining  olVspriiigof  theCjes.ars. 
In  all  this  Mr.  Merivale  traces  the  hand 
of  a  master  in  state  craft,  and  can  only 
ascribe  it  to  one  man.  Nor  wjis  Seneca’s 
character  free  from  di.sgraceful  stains  in  a 
|)rivate  capacity :  and  the  revolt  in  Britain 
IS  said  to  have  been  due  to  his  rapacity, 
and  to  his  sudden  calling  in  of  the  sums 
which  he  had  put  out  at  an  enormous  rate 
of  interest.  In  these  respects,  at  any  rate, 
Cicero  will  contrast  favorably  with  the 


Stoic  philosopher.  And  even  if  he  had  a 
clearer  conception  of  what  was  true,  to 
what  purpose  was  it  to  proclaim  that 
virtue  was  objective,  e.xcept  that  he  might 
1k!  the  better  able  to  comprehend  and 
obey  its  demands?  By  all  the  greater 
amount  of  conviction  with  w’hich  he  was 
endued,  the  heavier  should  be  our  con- 
denmnation  of  Seneca’s  crimes.  Nor  can 
w'e  coui])rchcnd  in  wh.at  sense  he  c.an  be 
said  to  have  hail  “  a  heart  for  conversion 
to  Christianity.”  There  have  been  men 
amongst  the  IIo.athen  who  seemed  to  de¬ 
sire,  above  all  things,  the  know’ledge  of 
truth,  and  to  h.avo  hearts  to  follow  it, 
when  known,  at  all  risks:  to  such  men 
these  words  might  be  applied — but  sucli 
was  not  Seneca.  ’ 

Whilst  it  was  becoming  more  .and  more 
manife.st  that  the  lieathcn  philosophy  was 
powerless  to  regenerate  mankind,  the 
providence  of  God  was  preparing  the  soil 
of  Home  for  the  reception  of  the  seed-  of 
Divine  truth.  An  elaborate  account  of 
the  state  of  religion  at  Home,  exhibiting 
combined  research  and  accunw^,  is  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  present  volmne.  Tliere  is  a 
masterly  sketch  of  the  growing  influence 
of  the  Jewish  residents.  AVe  seem  to 
see  their  marked  fe.atures,  their  strong 
national  enthusiasm  contrasting  strangely 
with  the  prevailing  iudiflerence,  their 
proud  e.xclusivencss  in  a  land  where  they 
were  regarded  as  inferiors,  forming  a 
large  and  widely  mixed,  but  still  a  sepa¬ 
rate,  element  in  Homan  society.  “  They 
thronged  together  in  particular  (juarters 
of  the  city',  which  they  almost  made  their 
own ;  their  numbers  soon  amounted  to 
many  thousands ;  and  the  turbulence 
which  was  early  remarked  as  characteristic 
of  them,  cau-sed  the  Senate  to  regard 
them  with  jealousy,  its  orators  to  de 
nounce  them  as  dangerous  subjects.”  But 
they  secured  the  patronage  of  Julius  and 
Augustus ;  they'  were  permitted  to  exer 
cise  their  own  form  oi  worship ;  and  the 
mysteriousness  of  their  faith,  and  the 
earnestness  of  its  followers,  made  a  great 
impression  upon  the  Homan  mind.  To 
dally  with  .ludaism  became  a  fashionable 
excitement ;  “  the  Emperor’s  palace  itself 
seems  to  have  been  a  nursery  of  Jewish 
usages  and  opinions.  The  Columbaria  of 
Claudius,  recently  discovered,  reveal  a 
number  of  Hebrew  names  among  the  iir- 
jierial  freedmen.”  AV^e  may  be  sure  that 
those  who  compassed  sea  and  land  to  make 
one  proselyte  did  not  neglect  the  oppor- 
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tunities  which  were  thus  afforded  them, 
to  tell  to  listening  ears  the  wonders  of 
Sinai,  or  to  dilate  upon  the  glories  yet  to 
be  revealed  at  the  coming  of  Messiah. 
But  at  length  the  “  strangers  of  Rome,” 
on  returning  from  the  Penecostal  feast  at 
Jerusalem,  proclaimed  that  Messiah  is 
already  come,  has  suffered  for  sin  and 
risen  again  ;  that  the  long  line  of  prophe¬ 
cies  has  been  fulfilled  in  a  Child  of  the 
house  of  David ;  and  they  found  those 
who  were  prepared  to  believe  the  testi¬ 
mony,  and  to  rejoice  in  an  inward  witness 
vouchsafed  to  them  of  its  truth. 

Most  interesting  is  it  to  be  able  to 
trace  in  the  remote  past  any  point  in  which 
the  lines  of  civil  and  religions  history  cut 
one  another,  or  are  for  a  time  united. 
Such  a  point  of  contact  we  have  in  St. 
Paul’s  journey  to  Rome.  With  our 
knowledge  of  the  eventual  success  of  his 
mission,  what  a  profound  im{>ortance  at¬ 
taches  to  the  visit  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  to  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
world!  And  yet  the  wiMest  dre.amer 
could  not  have  pictured  a  conqueror  in 
more  unlikely  guise  th.an  that  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  prisoner.  But  contrast  him  for  an  in¬ 
stant  with  the  master  of  heathen  philoso¬ 
phy  of  whom  we  have  spoken  above. 
None  knew  better  than  St.  Paul — witness  j 
the  opening  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
— how  widely  the  flood-gates  of  iniquity  j 
had  been  opened,  and  how  univer8.al  was 
the  spread  of  the  contamination  ;  but  no 
thought  of  the  least  compromise  with  evil  j 
ever  influenced  his  mind  :  none  know  bet¬ 
ter  than  he — for  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  heathen  learning — what  difficulties 
beset  the  introduction  of  ChristLanity ; 
but  he  was  confident  that  it  would  yet 
prevail.  If  we  can  trace  in  his  words, 
“  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gosjiel,”  a 
sense  of  the  contumely  by  which  it  would 
be  met,  his  conduct  proved  the  full  con¬ 
viction  that  it  was  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation.  But  we  must  not  linger  over 
a  tempting  theme.  Some  acute  remarks 
will  be  found  in  the  work  before  us  on  the 
character  of  the  Church  in  Rome,  as 
gathered  from  St.  Paul’s  letter  addressed 
to  it.  We  pass  by  with  the  remark,  that 
if  f  the  logical  and  argumentative  form 
into  which  it  is  cast  proves  that  it  was 
intended  for  well-educated  readers,  the 
whole  line  of  argument,  and  the  numerous 
allusions  to  Jewish  customs,  proved  that, 
if  not  mainly  of  Hebrew  extraction,  the 
Church  at  Rome  was  at  least  composed 
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of  persons  who  were  fully  instructed  in  the 
system  of  the  law. 

The  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the 
reign  of  Nero  has  long  been  a  subject  of 
difficulty  to  historians.  That  the  sect 
was  deemed  to  be  inoflensive,  is  proved 
by  the  release  of  St.  I’aul  after  an  impri¬ 
sonment  of  two  years’  duration  :  and  the 
suddenness  of  the  storm  which  broke  over 
them  the  year  following  is  unaccounted  for 
by  .any  historical  facts.  We  are  told, indeed, 
in  the  well-known  words  of  Tactitus,  that 
the  Emperor  denounced  them  .as  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  fire  which  consumed  the  city, 
“in  order  to  propitiate  the  popular  feel¬ 
ing;  for  none  others  were  so  detested  for 
their  strange  ainl  mischievous  auj»crslilion, 
or  so  generally  held  guilty  of  the  most 
.abominable  crimes,  of  the  crime,  indeed, 
of  luatred  towards  the  whole  human 
r.ace  but  no  facts  are  .alleged  to  .account 
for  this  hatred.  Nor  is  there  any  thing 
in  the  known  h.abits  .and  te.aching  of  early 
Christianity  which  can  explain  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  a  disposition.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  m.atter  of  history  that  the  first 
converts  quietly  pursued  their  customary 
avoc.ations,  that  their  teachers  carefully 
inculcated  obedience  to  the  existing 
authorities,  and  that  in  .all  cxtoiaial  rites, 
not  involving  the  worship  of  idols,  they 
followed  the  customs  of  tlic  people 
amongst  whom  they  dwelt.  Christianity, 
indeed,  up  to  a  later  period,  attracted  but 
little  attention  at  Rome  ;  and  when  “  the 
offense  of  the  cross  ”  began  to  be  exper¬ 
ienced,  and  the  lives  of  the  disciples  W'ere 
felt  to  be  a  reproach  to  those  who  c.ame 
into  contact  with  them,  their  antipathy 
found  its  vent  in  far  milder  language  th.an 
that  which  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  employ. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  was  suggested  by 
(iribbon  tliat  the  Roman  authors  were 
mistaken  in  ajtplying  the  name  of  Christ¬ 
ians  to  the  sufferers,  and  that  the  fury  of 
the  populace  and  the  Emperor  fell,  not 
upon  the  Church,  but  upon  the  Jews.  We 
know  not  how  much  weight  should  )»« 
attached  to  the  supposition  of  Dr.  Milman, 
“that  the  popular  fury  against  the  Christ¬ 
ians,  and  the  belief  in  their  guilt,  were 
caused  by  their  vaunts  of  an  impending 
conflagration  of  the  world.”  Mr.  Meri- 
vale  has  started  a  theory  which  fairly 
meets  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  m.ay 
at  least  lay  claim  to  much  ingenuity. 

“  For  myself,”  he  says,  “  perplexed  by  the 
received  accounts,  yet  scrupling  to  admit  such 
entire  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  our  au- 
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thoritics,  I  crave  a  fair  consideration  for  another  | 
suggestion  :  that  the  suspicions  of  the  Roman 
luob  were  directed  against  the  turbulent  Jews,  , 
notorious  for  their  appeal  to  the  name  of  Christ, 
as  an  expected  prince  or  leader :  that  the,sc 
fanatics,  arrested  and  questioned,  not  so  much 
of  the  burning  as  of  their  political  creed,  sought 
to  implicate  the  true  disciples,  known  to  them 
and  hated  bv  them,  however  obscure  and  inof¬ 
fensive  in  Roman  eyes,  in  the  same  charge :  ' 
that  tlie  true  Christians,  than  associated  in  the  | 
charge  of  Clu-ist-worship,  avowed  the  fact  in  ■ 
their  own  sense,  a  sense  which  their  judges  did 
not  care  to  discriminate :  that  the  believers  be¬ 
came  thus  more  or  less  sufferers,  though  doubly 
innocent,  both  of  the  fire  and  of  political  dis¬ 
affection  :  finally,  that  our  historians,  misled  by 
this  false  information,  finding  that  the  name  of 
Christ  was  the  common  shibboleth  of  the  vic¬ 
tims,  too  readily  imagined  that  the  persecution 
was  directed  against  Christians  only.”  —  Pp, 
280,  281. 

It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  Nero  en- 1 
(leavored  to  divert  the  suspicion  that  he  ' 
hail  himself  caused  the  destruction  of  the 
.ancient  city.  It  had  been  the  boast  of 
Augustus,  that  l»e  had  found  Home  of 
biiek,  and  left  it  of  marble ;  but  Nero  was 
anxious  still  further  to  l)e.autify  the  city, 
and  dignify  it  with  his  own  name.  It  i 
must  be  confessed  that  the  plans  of  the 
jjovemment  for  the  rebuilding  were  car¬ 
ried  out  with  a  vigor  and  decision  that  i 
are  to  us  amazing.  The  construction  ofi 
the  destroyed  portions  of  the  metro|»olis, 
including  the  enormous  palace  ot  the 
prince,  seems  to  have  been  completed  in 
four  years.  The  whole  appearance  of^ 
Uome  was  changed.  The  long,  narrow,  i 
tortuous  streets  disappeared,  the  old  Ita- ' 
lian  architecture  was  every  where  sufe  ! 
planted  by  the  Grecian  style,  marble  and  < 
stone  took  the  place  of  brick  or  wood,  at  \ 
least  in  the  hasement  stories,  even  of  the  I 
dwellings  of  the  Subura,  whilst  open  : 
colonnades  round  every  block  of  the  new  ! 
houses  completed  the  alteration.  We  i 
limy  suppose  that  the  new  city  was  more  | 
convenient  and  sightly  than  tliat  which  it  I 
replaced  ;  yet  the  praisers  of  the  good  old 
times  naturally  lamented  the  loss  of  the  j 
shade  which  the  high,  n.arrow  lanes  had 
afforded  against  the  blaze  of  an  Italian 
sun.  But  all  these  improvements  were  | 
eclipsed  by  the  magnificence  with  which  : 
the  palace  was  rebuilt.  Mr.  Merivale 
shows,  indeed,  a  natural  su.spicion  of  the 
exaggerated  statements  about  the  golden  j 
house  ;  he  believes  th.at  whilst  the  jialace  : 
of  the  Csesars  on  the  Palatine,  and  the 
villa  of  Maiccnas  ou  the  Esquiline,  re-  j 


mained  comjiaratively  uninjured,  the  Do- 
runs  Transitoria  by  which  they  w'ere 
connected  lell  a  prey  to  the  flames.  This 
building  seems  to  have  been  composed  of 
a  series  of  galleries  built  ufion  open 
arches,  which  allowed  a  free  circulation  of 
the  traffic  below  them  :  the  new'  colon¬ 
nades  are  said  to  have  been  three  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  each  of  them  a  mile  in  length. 

“  But  the  epithet  of  ‘  golden,’  which  this  pa¬ 
lace  obtaiiu**!,  was  derived  from  the  splendid 
decorations  w'hich  distinguished  it.  Externally  it 
was  adorned  with  all  the  luxury'  of  art  and  taste 
at  their  highest  eminence,  with  gilded  roofs  and 
sculptured  friezes,  and  panels  of  many-colore<l 
marble.  AVithin,  it  was  a  rich  museum  of 
painting,  precious  stone.s,  and  statuary ;  amid<t 
the  rubbish  of  its  long-ruined  chambers  some  of 
the  choicest  works  of  ancient  art  have  been  dis¬ 
covered,  and  the  moilern  frescoes  which  we 
most  admire  seem  to  have  been  copied  by  stolen 
gllmp.ses  from  walls  unveiled  for  a  moment  and 
again  shroudwl  in  dtirkness.  The  grand  en¬ 
trance  from  the  Forum  and  the  Sacred  Way 
was  adorned  with  a  marble  statue  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  bight, 
the  colo.<sus  which  afterwards  gave  its  name  to 
the  ajuphithcater  of  Vespasian.  When  Nero  at 
last  took  possession  of  this  gorgeous  habitation, 
be  remarked  complacently  that  now  ho  was 
lodged  as  a  man  should  be.” — Pp.  175,  17C. 

Had  the  despot,  however,  been  pos- 
ses.sod  of  foresight,  ho  might  have  seen 
the  natural  result  of  his  extravagance. 
To  carry  out  such  huge  undertakings, 
vast  sums  of  money  were  requireil,  and 
the  provinces  groaned  under  the  weight 
of  taxes,  although  disguised  with  the 
name  of  free  gifts.  A  deeper  wound  still 
was  inflicted  by  the  violent  seizure  of 
works  of  art  which  had  long  been  the 
pride  of  the  subject  States,  and  were  the 
la-st  mementoes  of  more  glorious  days, 
whose  memory  was  pleasant,  though 
their  fruits  were  lost ;  and  they  had 
hitherto  been  spared  or  even  restored 
to  them  by  former  Emperors.  When 
once  the  storm  began  to  gather,  there 
was  but  little  power  in  the  government 
to  allay  or  to  resist  it ;  and  although  the 
reign  of  Nero  lasted  yet  a  few  years,  its 
ultimate  overthrow  might  probably  bo 
traced  to  the  Golden  House,  sis  that  of 
the  Bourbons  to  the  building  of  V erssulles. 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  Jlr. 
Merivale’s  pages  for  an  account  of  the 
closing  years  of  Nero’s  reign.  At  his 
death  the  sacred  family  of  Julius,  the 
gixl-sprung  race  of  Venus  and  Ancliises^ 
was  extinct :  but  the  character  of  his  sue- 
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cessor  seemed  to  promise  the  vigor  which  ]  isting  disturbances  to  raise  the  standard 
might  be  anticipated  with  the  infusion  of  of  rebellion.  So  subtle  was  the  conspira- 
new  blood.  Galba,  Avdth  many  sterling  cy  to  attempt — under  pretenses  of  siding 
good  qualities,  was  wanting  in  the  tact  with  Vespasian — to  shako  off  altogether 
that  was  necessary  to  secure  his  seat  on  the  Koman  yoke,  so  wide-spread  was  the 
the  throne.  Ilis  first  care  should  have  combination  amongst  those  who  had  long 
been  to  gain  the  army ;  but  he  refused  been  hostile  to  one  another  against  the 
the  expected  donative,  when  a  trifling  common  enemy,  and  so  critical  was  the 
largess  would  have  sufficed  to  conciliate  jKJsition  of  the  legions,  that  the  exjH‘cta- 
their  favor.  Instances,  too,  of  his  parsi-  tions  of  a  Gallo-tiermanic  empire  seemed 
mony — and  no  vice  is  more  hateful  to  the  on  the  point  of  fulfillment.  Rarely  had 
common  peoj»le — were  reported,  and  no  such  terrible  reverses  befallen  the  Komau 
doubt  by  his  foes  studiously  exaggerated,  arms.  The  dismemberment  of  the  empire 
“  He  had  groaned  aloud  when  a  rich  ban-  appeared  inevitable,  but  the  old  fortune 
quet  M'as  served  him.  lie  had  rewarded  of  the  State  prevailed, 
the  diligence  of  his  chamberlain  with  a  The  last  division  of  this  volume  em- 
dish  of  lentils.  He  had  marked  his  con- 1  braces  the  wars  in  Juduea  and  the  final 
tent  with  a  distinguished  flutist  by  pre-  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  prophe- 
senting  him  with  five  (hnarii,  drawn  de-  i  cies  which  had  jtrefigured  this  event — 
liberately  from  his  oum  pocket.  Such  the  portents  which  are  said  to  have  hcr- 
was  the  siiccessor  of  the  refined  Angus-  aided  its  coming — the  warning  which  eu- 
tus,  and  of  the  magnificent  Nero.”  The  abled  the  Christians  to  withdraw  —  the 
stern  soldier  passes  away  from  the  scene  unabated  enthusiasm  of  the  people  in  a 
without  having  lost  our  respect,  even  hopeless  struggle — the  confident  expecta- 
though  we  hesitate  to  admit  the  dictum  tion  of  a  Divine  Deliverer  even  in  the 
of  Tacitus,  that  “if  he  had  never  reigned, '  moment  of  defeat — the  terrible  scenes  of 
all  men  would  have  deemed  him  fit  to  internal  dissension  and  violence  which  ag- 
bear  rule.”  '  gravated  the  horrors  of  a  starving  ]>opu- 

The  period  from  the  fall  of  Galba  to  the  lation — the  repeated  refusals  of  proffered 
finn  establishment  of  Vespasian  on  the  mercy,  and  the  stern  doom  which  finally 
imperial  throne  lacks  that  unity  of  inter- '  overwhelmed  the  unhappy  [)eople  —  the 
est  which  has  hitherto  been  a  marked  measure  of  their  iniquities  now  full,  and 
feature  of  the  empire.  The  mind  is  dis-  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  so  unsparingly 
tracted  by  accounts  of  pretenders  in  dif-  inflicted  on  the  chosen  race  of  Abraham 
ferent  parts  of  the  Roman  world,  and  the  — all  thase  circumstances  have  combined 
scale  seems  for  some  time  to  tremble  in  to  cast  an  interest  about  the  destruction 
the  balance.  No  sooner  has  Otho  re-  of  Jerusalem,  which  does  not  flag  because 
moved  Galba  than  he  has  to  contend  we  know  all  its  details,  and  which  makes 
against  the  claims  of  Vitellius,  and  the  us  turn  eagerly  to  the  terms  in  which  it 
latter  finds  that  to  dethrone  the  reigning  is  described  by  a  fresh  narrator.  We 
monarch  is  not  to  secure  an  undisputed  confess  to  feeling  a  something  like  disap- 
title  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  world. !  poiutment  in  the  perusal  of  Mr.  !Meri- 
Through  all  these  disturbances,  the  Sen-  vale’s  account.  The  circumstances  are 
ate,  whose  best  members  had  fallen  vie-  fully  detailed,  due  prominence  being  giv- 
tims  to  Nero’s  cruelties,  plays  a  most  nn-  en  to  events  of  importaime,  and  proper 
dignified  part,  hastening  with  eager  adu-  subordination  to  less  weighty  items ;  but 
lations  to  vote  all  the  imperial  honors  to  the  power  of  expression  liardly  rises  to 
the  victor  for  the  time  being,  and  as  rapid-  the  thrilling  eftect  which  the  hand  of  gen- 
ly  transferring  their  allegiance  when  for-  ius  would  produce  out  of  such  materials, 
tune  leaves  the  man  w'hom  they  have  sworn 

to  obey.  A  whole  chapter  is  devoted  to  We  have  passed  the  contents  of  this 
the  narration  of  the  successive  stages  by  ,  volume  rapidly  in  review,  and  have  oc- 
which  Vespasian  raised  himself  from  the  casionally  drawn  in  nearer  to  examine  its 
obscurity  of  his  birth  to  the  high  place  in  details  with  minute  particularity, 
public  esteem  which  he  enjoyed  when  ap-  j  In  no  age,  perhaps,  of  the  world’s  his- 
pointed  to  the  scepter  of  the  Caesars,  tory  has  it  been  so  necessary  that  men 
Another  chapter  is  occupied  with  the  should  turn  at  times  from  the  cares  of  the 
suppression  of  the  revolt  of  the  Germans  1  present  to  meditation  on  the  past.  Never 
and  Gauls,  who  took  advantage  of  the  ex- 1  Las  the  activity  of  the  human  mind  been 
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advanccil  to  gucli  a  pitch  ;  never  have  the 
events  wliich  are  passing  botbre  our  eyes 
been  more  engrossing  tlian  in  the  present 
day.  We  all  feel  that  the  progress  of 
civiliaation  has  ]>roduced  an  almost  un¬ 
healthy  rapidity  of  growth  ;  that  we  are 
under  a  system  of  forcing  which  hurries 
us  onwards  without  sufficient  time  for  re¬ 
flection.  To  the  evils  which  are  likely  to 
be  engendered  from  this  cause,  we  have  a 
kind  of  antidote  in  turning  back  to  by¬ 
gone  ages.  The  stream  of  history  flows 
in  circles,  which  are  so  vast  that  we  do 
not  com])rehend  their  circuit ;  but  which 
arc  circles  still,  and  find  their  com]>letion 
when  the  period  of  decay  is  reaidied. 
Ami  if  we  dare  not  but  exj>ect  that,  in  its 
course,  our  own  season  of  decline  will 
come,  W'o  may  hope,  by  learning  from  the 
experience  of  otliers,  and  by  avoiding 
mistakes  which  were  fatal  to  those  who 


went  before  us,  to  extend  the  radius,  and 
so  increase  the  space  embraced  in  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  our  own  era.  To  trace  tlie 
hidden  influences  by  Avhich  other  empires 
have  been  founded  or  overthrown,  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  secret  causes  of  palpable  ef¬ 
fects,  and  thus  to  learn  the  principles  by 
I  which  nations  are  established,  is  the  lesson 
taught  to  statesmen  by  the  study  of  his¬ 
tory  :  to  see  in  all  the  hand  of  God,  guid¬ 
ing  the  world  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  his  grace,  is  the  delight  of  the  Christ¬ 
ian  in  the  same  pursuit.  In  no  case  are 
I  the  characters  written  so  ])lainly  and  in- 
!  telligibly  as  in  that  of  liome  ;  in  none  are 
there  such  broad  and  marked  features  as 
are  stamped  indelibly  in  the  iron  empire ; 
nor  do  we  recollect  many  instances  in  the 
whole  range  of  modern  historians  in  which 
they  have  been  traced  with  an  abler  and 
I  tinner  hand  than  that  of  Mr.  Merivale. 
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It  was  the  bight  of  the  London  season  : 
not  now',  but  years  ago :  and  a  drawing¬ 
room,  all  sun  and  light  and  heat,  looked 
out  on  a  fashionable  square  in  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  fashionable  locality.  At  the  extreme 
end  of  the  room,  away  from  the  sun’s 
rays,  a  yet  young  and  very  lovely  lady 
reclined  in  any  casy-chair,  a  feverish  flusli 
was  on  her  cheeks,  but  otherwise  her 
features  were  white  as  the  pillow  on  which 
they  rested.  The  house  w.as  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Vemer:  this  lady  was  his  wife, 
and  she  was  dying. 

It  was  s.aid  of  sjiin.al  complaint  —  of 
general  debility — of  a  sort  of  decline : 
friends  and  doctors  equally  differed  as  to 
the  exact  malady.  None  hinted  that  care 


—  disappointment  —  crashed  feelings  — 
could  have  any  thing  to  do  w'ith  her  sink¬ 
ing  :  yet  it  is  probable  they  had  had  more, 
by  far,  than  all  the  other  ailments  ascrib¬ 
ed  to  her.  Somewh.at  of  remorse  may 
have  been  added  also. 

Once,  when  very  young,  she  was  en¬ 
gaged  to  bo  married  to  a  3Ir.  Mair.  She 
thought  she  liked  him  ;  she  did  like  him ; 
but  one,  higher  in  the  world’s  favor,  came 
across  her  path.  His  dashing  ap{)earance 
dazzled  her  eyes,  like  the  baron  dazzled 
fair  Iinogine,  in  the  old  song;  his  position 
dazzled  her  judgment ;  and  Maria  Ilaby 
would  have  discarded  Arthur  Mair  for 
him.  Her  parents  said  No ;  common 
justice  said  No;  but  3Ir.  Vemer  exerted 
his  powers  of  persuasion,  and  Maria  yield¬ 
ed  to  her  own  will,  and  clandestinely  left 
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her  father’s  house  to  become  his  wife.  |  ligation,  and  must  be  binding  on  the  con- 
Verj',  very  soon  was  her  illusion  dissolved,  j  science.  I  want  you  to  take  one.” 
and  she  found  she  had  thrown  away  the  j  “  That  I  will  not  marry  again,”  he  re- 
substance  to  grasp  the  sha<low.  Mr.  Ver- !  sponded,  iti  a  tone  of  sup])ressed  mockery, 
ner  had  speedily  tired  of  his  new  toy,  and  i  “  C’alm  yourself :  it  is  not  my  intention 
she  laps^  into  a  neglected,  almost  a  to  do  so.” 

deserted  wife.  He  lived  a  wild  life,  dissi- j  “Not  so,”  she  sadly  uttered;  “that 
pating  his  fortune,  tinging  his  character,  1  would  be  an  obligation  I  have  no  right  to 
and  w’asting  his  talents.  Meanwhile,  the  '  lay  upon  you :  my  death  will  leave  you 
despised  Arthur  Mair,  through  the  unex- '  free.  I  want  you  to  undertake  to  be  a 
pected  death  of  a  man  younger  th.an  hitn-  good  father  to  the  child.” 
self,  h.ad  risen  to  affluence  and  rank,  and  |  “  And  yoti  would  imj>ose  such  obliga- 

was  w'inning  his  way  to  the  approbation  ,  tion  by  oath  !”  cried  Mr.  Verner.  “  It  is 
of  goo«I  men.  lie  had  probably  forgot- '  scarcely  necessary.  Of  course  I  shall  be 
ten  Maria  Ilaby.  It  is  certain  that  his  mar-  good  to  him.  What  is  nmning  in  your 
riage  had  speedily  followed  upon  her  own:  head,  Maria? — that  I  shall  beat  him,  or 
perha|»s  he  wished  to  prove  to  the  world  |  turn  him  adrift  ?  The  boy  shall  go  to 
that  her  inexcusable  conduct  had  not  told  j  Eton,  and  thence  to  college.” 
irreme<liably  upon  him.  Thus,  Mrs.  Ver- ;  She  put  out  her  fevered  hands  and 
ner  had  lived  for  many  years,  bearing  her  '  clasped  him,  with  the  excitable,  earnest 
wrongs  in  silence,  and  battling  with  her  ^  emotion  of  a  dying  spirit, 
remorseful  feelings.  l>ut nature  g.ave u’ay  ;  “()  Alfred!  when  you  are  as  near 

at  last,  and  her  health  left  her :  a  few  ;  death  as  I  am,  you  will  know  that  there 
months  of  resigned  suffering,  and  the  |  are  other  and  higher  intei  ests  than  even 
grave  drew  very  near.  She  was  conscious  '  the  better  interests  of  this  world.  If  the 
of  it:  more  conscious,  this  afternoon,  '  knowledge  never  comes  to  you  before,  it 
than  she  had  yet  been.  Her  first  child,  a  j  will  too  surely  come  then.  It  is  for  those 
girl,  had  died  at  its  birth  ;  several  years  j  I  wish  you  to  tr.ain  him.” 
afterwards,  a  boy  was  born,  and  as  she  j  “  My  dear,”  he  rejoined,  the  mocking 
lay,  now,  sadly  thinking  of  him,  her  hus-  ,  tone  returning  to  his  voice,  and  this  time 
band  entered.  lie  had  come  home  to  j  it  was  not  disguised,  “  I  will  engage  a 
dress  for  an  early  dinner  engagement.  !  curate  at  a  yearly  stipend,  and  he  shall 
“  How  hot  yoii  look  !”  was  his  remark,  j  cram  Kaby  w’ith  religion.” 

Ills  eye  carelessly  noting  the  unusual  A  cloud  of  pain  passfrd  across  her  brow: 
hectic  on  jier  cheeks.  j  then  she  looked  pleadingly  up  again  to 

“  Things  are  troubling  me,”  she  an-  urge  her  w'ish. 
sw'ered,  her  breathing  more  labored  than  “  There  is  no  earthly  interest  can  be 
common.  “  Alfred,  I  want  to  talk  to  coinjiared  with  that :  we  live  here  for  a 
you.”  moment,  in  eternity  forever.  I  want  you 

“Make  haste,  then,”  lie  replied,  im-  to  undertake  that  he  shall  be  trained  for 
patiently  pulling  out  his  watch.  “  1  have  it.” 

not  much  time  to  waste.”  “  So  far  as  my  will  is  good,  he  is  wel- 

To  waste  !  On  his  dying  wife  !  i  come  to  grow  up  an  angel,”  observetl  IMr. 

“  Oh  !  yes,  you  have  if  you  like,  Alfred.  Verner,  “  but  as  to  my  taking  an  oath 
.\nd,  if  not,  you  must  make  it.  Other  that  he  shall,  you  must  excuse  me.  We 
engagements  may  give  way  to  me  to-day,  will  leave  the  topic :  it  is  one  that  we 
for  I  think  it  will  be  my  last.”  shall  do  no  good  at,  together.  The  boy 

“  Nonsense,  Maria !  You  are  nervous,  will  do  well  enough;  what  is  there  to 
Shake  it  off.  What  have  you  to  say  ?”  hinder  it  ?  And  do  you  get  out  of  this 
“  I  think  it  will  be,”  she  repeated,  desponding  fit,  Maria,  and  let  me  find 
“  At  any  rate,  it  can  be  but  a  question  of  you  better  when  I  come  home  at  night.” 
a  few  days  now,  a  week  or  two  at  most.  He  turned,  and  w'as  gone  from  the 
Alfred,  do  you  believe  you  could  ever  room,  like  a  shot.  She  called  to  him  iu 
break  an  oath  ?”  an  imploring  voice,  but  he  did  not,  or 

“Break  an  oath!”  he  echoed  in  sur-  would  not  hear  her,  and  just  then  her 
prise.  little  boy  peeped  in. 

“  You  are  careless  as  to  keeping  your  “  Itabv,  dear,  you  may  come.” 
word;  promises  you  forget  as  soon  as  Tlaby  Verner,  a  child  of  seven,  who  had 
made ;  but  an  oath  imposes  a  solemc  ob-  inherited  his  mother’s  beauty,  drew  to- 
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wards  licr  on  tiptoe.  lie  was  too  intelli¬ 
gent  for  his  years,  too  sensitive,  too 
thoughtful.  Ilis  large  and  brilliatit  brown 
eyes  were  raised  to  hers  with  a  sweet,  sad 
expression  of  iiHpiiry.  Then  the  long, 
dark  eyelashes  fell  over  them,  ami  he  laid 
his  he.'ul  on  her  bosom,  and  threw  up  his 
arm  lovingly  to  cl.'usp  her  neck. 

“  Ilaby,  I  was  just  thinking  of  you.  I 
must  tell  you  something.” 

As  if  he  had  a  dread  presentiment  of 
w'hat  was  coming,  he  did  n(»t  s{>euk,  but 
bent  his  face  where  she  could  not  see  it, 
and  slightly  shivered. 

“  Uaby,  clarling,  <lo  you  know  th.at  I 
am  going  to  leave  you — that  1  am  going 


I 


to  heaven  ?” 


The  child  had  known  it  some  time,  for  j 
he  had  been  alive  to  the  gossiping  of  the  j 
Bcrv.ants,  but,  true  to  his  shy  and  sensi- 1 
tive  nature,  he  had  buried  the  knowledge  j 
and  the  misery  within  his  poor  little  heart,  j 
True  to  it  now',  ho  would  not  give  vent ! 
to  his  emotion,  but  his  mother  felt  that  he  j 
shivered  from  head  to  foot,  as  his  chvsp 
tightened  upon  her. 

“  1  i-ead  a  pretty  book,  Ilaby,  once. 
It  told  of  the  creed  of  some  people,  far, 
far  away  from  our  own  land,  who  believe 
that  w  hen  they  die — if  they  die  in  God’s 
love — they  are  2)ermitted  to  become  min¬ 
istering  spirits  to  some  one  whom  they  I 
leave  here  —  to  hover  invisibly  round  I 
them,  and  direct  their  thoughts  and  steps  j 
away  from  harm.  ]VIy  dearest,  how  1 1 
should  like  to  find  this  to  be  really  the  j 
ca.se !  I  would  come  and  watch  over 
you.” 

His  sobs  could  no  longer  be  suppressed, ! 
though  ho  strove  still,  and  they  broke  out 
into  a  wail. 

“  Ilaby,  dear,  you  have  heard  this  is  a 
w'orld  of  care :  all  people  find  it  so : 
though  some  more  than  others.  When 
it  shall  fall  upon  you  hereafter — as  it  is 
sure  to  do — remember  God  sends  it,  only 
to  tit  you  for  a  better  world.” 

The  child  looked  up,  his  large  eyes  \ 
sw'imming.  “  ]\Iamma,  have  you  had 
much  care  ?” 

“  A  great  deal ;  more  than  many  have. 
Hut,  Ilaby,  that  care  has  t.aken  me  home, 
it  has  shown  me  the  w.ay  to  get  there.  It 
will  show  you.  I  shall  be  there  waiting  ! 
for  you.  Carry  .always  with  you,  through  j 
life,  the  ho{»e  to  come  there,  and  you  will 
be  sure  to  come.” 

What  more  she  would  have  said  is  un¬ 
certain.  Probably  much.  The  child  was 


not  like  a  child  of  seven,  he  was  more  like 
one  of  fourteen,  and  he  understood  well. 
It  was  Mr.  Verner  who  intc-rrupted  them. 

“  Ilaby  !  crying,  sir  !  Wh.at  for  ?  Ibis 
your  mamma  been  talking  gloomy  stuff 
to  you,  or  saying  that  she  fears  she  is 
worse  ?  It  i.s  not  true  boy,  either  of  it : 
dry  up  that  face  of  yours.  Maria,  you 
are  not  worst;:  if  you  were,  I  should  see 
it.  Ilun  away  into  the  nursery,  sir.” 

The  boy  drew  away  choking,  and  ^Ir. 
Verner  continued : 

“  It  is  not  Judicious  of  you,  Maria,  to 
alarm  the  boy.  I  can  not  think  what  has 
put  these  ideas  into  your  head,  lie  will 
be  in  tears  for  the  rest  of  the  day.” 

“  lie  is  so  sensitive,”  she  wliispered. 
“  Alfred,  .something  seems  to  tell  me  he 
will  be  destined  to  soitow.  It  is  an  im¬ 
pression  I  have  always  felt,  but  never  so 
forcibly  as  now.  Shield  him  from  it 
wherever  you  can.  Oh  !  that  I  could  take 
him  with  me  I” 

“  You  are  growing  fanciful,”  answered 
Mr.  Verner.  “Destined  to  sorrow,  in¬ 
deed  !  Is  there  nothing  else  you  fancy 
him  destined  to  ?  Whence  draw'  you  your 
deduction  7” 

“  I  do  not  know.  Hut  a  timid,  sensi¬ 
tive,  refined  nature,  such  as  his,  with  its 
unusual  gift  of  genius,  is  alw'ays  destined 
to  wh.at  the  world  looks  upon  as  adverse 
fate.  It  may  l>c  deep  sorrow,  or  it  may 
be  an  early  death.” 

“All  mothers  think  their  child  a  genius,” 
interrupted  JMr.  Verner,  in  his  slighting 
tone. 

“Well — if  he  live.s,  time  will  prove,” 
she  panted.  “I  fear  you  w'ill  find  my 
words  true.  When  the  mind  is  about  to 
separate  from  the  liody,  I  believe  that  it 
sees  things  with  unusual  clearness ;  that 
it  can  sometimes  read  the  future,  almost 
with  a  spirit  of  prophecy.” 

“  I  am  not  given  to  metaphysic.s,”  re¬ 
marked  3Ir.  Verner,  as  he  again  escaped 
from  the  room. 

Mrs.  Verner  died.  Ilaby,  in  due  course, 
went  to  Eton,  .and  afterw'ards  to  college. 
A  shy,  ]U'oud  young  man — at  lea.sr,  his 
reserved  manners  and  his  refined  apjiear- 
ance  and  habits  gave  a  stranger  the  idea 
that  he  was  jiroud.  He  kejit  one  term  at 
<)xibnl,an«l  had  returned  to  keep  a  second, 
when  a  telegraphic  dispatch  summoned 
him  to  London.  Mr.  Verner  had  died  a 
sudden  death. 

When  Ilaby  went  back  to  Oxford,  it 
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was  only  to  take  his  name  off  the  college 
books,  for  Mr.  Verner  had  eaten  up  all 
he  possessed,  had  died  in  debt,  and  Itaby 
must  no  longer  be  a  gentleman.  A 
“rentier”  the  French  would  say,  which 
is  a  much  more  suitable  term :  we  have 
no  word  that  answers  to  it.  Raby  Verner 
must  struggle  now  to  get  a  living.  How 
will  he  be  able  to  do  it  ?  His  mother  had 
said  he  possessed  genius,  and  he  undoubt¬ 
edly  did,  a  genius  for  painting.  He  had 
loved  the  art  all  his  life,  but  his  father  had 
been  against  his  pursuing  it,  even  as  an 
amateur — had  obstinately  set  his  face  and 
interposed  his  veto  against  it.  Raby  de¬ 
termined  to  turn  to  it,  with  a  will,  now. 


H. 

A  GKNTL'EMAN  stood  onc  morning  in 
the  studio  of  a  far-famed  painter,  the 
Great  Coram,  as  the  world  called  him. 
The  visitor  was  Sir  Arthur  Saxonbury, 
one  of  those  warm  ])atrons  of  art,  all  too 
few  in  England.  Rich,  liberal,  and  en¬ 
thusiastic,  his  name  was  a  welcome  sound, 
not  only  to  the  successful  but  to  the 
struggling  artist.  The  painter  was  out ; 
but,  in  a  second  room,  seated  before  an 
easel,  underneath  the  softened  light  of  the 
green  blind,  was  a  young  man,  working 
assiduously.  Sir  Arthur  took  little  notice 
of  him  at  first ;  he  supposed  him  to  bo  an 
humble  assistant,  or  color-mixer  of  the 
great  man’s ;  but,  upon  drawing  nearer, 
he  Avas  struck  Avith  the  exceeding  and 
rare  beauty  of  the  face  that  Avas  raised  to 
look  at  him.  But  for  the  remarkable  in¬ 
tellect  of  the  high,  broad  brow,  and  the 
flashing  light  of  the  luminous  eye,  the 
face,  in  its  sweet  and  delicate  symmetry, 
in  its  transparency  of  complexion,  might 
have  been  taken  for  a  AA'oman’s.  Sir 
Arthur,  a  passionate  admirer  of  beauty, 
wherever  he  saw  it,  forgot  the  pictures  of 
still  life  around  him,  .and  gazed  at  the 
living  one.  Gazed  until  he  heard  the 
painter  enter. 

“Who  is  that  in  the  other  room?”  in¬ 
quired  Sir  Arthur,  when  greetings  were 
over. 

“  .V.h  !  poor  fellow,  his  is  a  sad  history. 
When  did  you  return  to  England,  Sir 
Arthur  ?” 

“  But  last  week.  Lady  Saxonbury  is 
tired  of  France  and  Germany,  and  her 
health  seems  to  get  no  better.  I  must 
look  at  your  new  works.  Coram :  I  sup- 


!  pose  you  have  many  to  «how  me,  finished 
or  unfinished.” 

“  Ay.  It  must  be  three  years  since  you 
were  here.  Sir  Arthur.” 

“Nearly.”  They  proceeded  round  the 
'  rooms,  when  Sir  Arthur’s  eye  once  more 
fell  on  the  young  man. 

“  He  has  genius,  that  young  fellow,  has 
he  not  ?”  he  whispered. 

1  “  Very  great  genius.” 

“  I  could  have  told  it,”  returned  Sir 
Arthur.  “  What  a  countenance  it  is ! 
Transformed  to  canvas,  its  beauty  alone 
would  render  the  painter  immortal.  I 
iresume  he  is  an  aspirant  for  fame.  Will 
le  get  on  ?” 

“  No,”  said  Mr.  Coram. 

Sir  Arthur  Saxonbury  looked  surprised. 

“  It  is  the  old  tale,”  proceeded  the 
painter.  “Poverty,  friendlessness,  and 
overAvhehning  talent.” 

“Talent  has  struggled  through  moun- 
t.iins  before  iioaa'.  Coram,”  significantly 
obserA’cd  the  baronet. 

“  Yes.  Ihit  Vemer’s  enemy  lies  Acre,” 
touching  his  own  breast.  “  He  is  inclin^ 
to  consumption,  and  these  ultra  refined 
natures  can  not  battle  against  bodily 
Aveakness.  His  sensitiA'cness  is  something 
marvelous.  A  rude  blow  to  his  feelings 
would  do  for  him.” 

Sir  Arthur  had  looked  up  at  the  sound 
of  the  name.  “  What  did  you  call  him  ? 
Verner  ?” 

“  Raby  V erner.” 

Raby  Verner  !  Middle-aged  as  he  was, 
years  as  it  Avas  ago,  noAv,  since  his  dream 
of  love  with  Maria  Raby  had  come  to  an 
'  abrupt  ending.  Sir  Arthur  Saxonbury, 

I  once  Arthur  Mair,  ]>ositively  felt  his  cheeks 
blush  through  his  gray  whiskers.  He 
I  glanced  eagerly  at  Raby’s  lace,  and  me- 
j  raory  carried  him  back  to  its  spring-time, 
for  those  were  her  verj'  eyes,  Avith  their 
sweet,  melancholy  expression,  and  those 
I  Avere  her  chiseled  features. 

I  “  I  saw  ^'erner’8  death  in  the  papers,” 
i  said  Sir  Arthur,  rousing  himself,  “two — 
three  yeai*s  ago,  it  seems  to  me.  What 
j  is  the  son  doing  here  ?” 

“Verner  felt  nothing  behind  him,  but 
i  debts  :  the  son  sold  off  all,  and  paid  them, 

!  leaving  himself,  I  believe,  about  half  sut- 
!  ficient  for  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  So 
he  turned  to  what  he  loved  best,  painting, 
and  has  been  Avorking  hard  ever  since. 
He  expects  to  make  a  good  thing  of  it. 
I  let  him  come  here  to  copy,  for  he  has 
no  convenience  at  his  lodgings.  Poor 
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fellow  !  better  th.at  he  had  been  a  painter 
of  eoaoh-panels.” 

“  Why  do  you  gay  that,  Corani  ?” 

“A  man,  whose  genius  goes  no  higher 
than  coaeh-painting,  can  bear  rubs  and 
crosses.  Wo  can’t.  And  Verncr  is  so 
siinguine!  Thinks  he  is  going  to  be  a 
second  Claude  Lorraine,  lie  is  great  in 
landscapes.” 

At  that  moment  they  were  interrupted 
by  Verner.  Ho  came  into  the  room  in 
search  of  something  wanted  in  his  work, 
and  Sir  Arthur  Saxonbury  saw  that  the 
beauty  of  the  face  was  not  extended  to 
the  form.  Not  more  than  the  middle 
hight,  and  slender,  his  long  arms  and  legs 
looked  too  long  for  his  body.  1  le  stooped 
in  the  shoulders,  ho  had  a  sensitive  look 
of  physical  weakness,  and  his  gait  was 
uncertain  .and  timid.  Corarn  laid  his  hand 
on  his  shoulder. 

‘‘  This  is  Sir  Arthur  Saxonbury,  of  whom 
you  have  heard  so  much,”  he  said. 

Uaby  Venier  was  unacquainted  with 
the  episode  in  his  mother’s  early  life, 
therefore  the  flush  that  rose  to,  and  dyed, 
his  face,  was  caused  only  by  the  greet¬ 
ing  of  a  stranger :  with  these  sensitive 
natures,  it  is  sure  to  do  so,  whether  they 
be  man  or  woman.  The  bright  color 
only  served  to  render  him  more  like  Maria 
Uaby,  and  Sir  Arthur,  in  sj»ite  of  the  sore  j 
feeling  her  treatment  had  left,  felt  his  j 
heart  wann  to  her  son.  A  tvish  halfj 
crossed  his  miml  that  that  son  was  his — 
his  heir ;  he  had  no  son,  only  daughters.  | 
Verner  was  astonished  at  the  warmth  of  j 
his  greeting  :  Sir  Arthur  clasped  and  held  j 
his  hand ;  he  turned  with  him  to  iuspect 
the  pjiinting  he  was  eng.aged  on.  It  was 
a  self-created  landscape,  betraying  great 
imaginative  jtower  .and  genius ;  but  genius,  j 
as  yet,  only  half-cultivated.  | 

“You  have  your  work  cut  out  for  | 
you,”  observed  Sir  Arthur,  who  was  an 
excellent  judge  of  art,  and  its  indispensa¬ 
ble  toil. 

“  I  know  it.  Sir  Arthur.  I  ought  to 
have  begun  the  study  earlier,  but  during 
my  father’s  lifetime  the  opportunity  was 
not  attbrded  me.  It  is  all  I  have  to  de¬ 
pend  on  now,  for,  with  him,  died  my 
wealth  and  my  j)ro8})ects.” 

“He  had  great  wealth  once.  How 
could  he  have  been  so  reprehensible  as  to 
dissipate  it  all,  knowing  there  was  one  to 
come  after  him  ?” 

“  Those  are  thoughts  that  I  avoid,”  re¬ 
plied  Uaby.  “  He  was  my  father.” 


“  Do  you  remember  much  of  your 
mother  ?” 

“  I  remember  her  very  well  indeed. 
She  died  when  I  was  seven.  All  the  good 
that  is  in  me,  I  owe  to  her :  I  have  never 
forgotten  her  early  lessons.  Did  you 
know  her.  Sir  Arthur?” 

“  Once,  when  she  was  Miss  Uaby,”  an¬ 
swered  the  baronet,  in  an  indiflerent  tone, 
as  he  turned  again  to  the  painting. 
“  Where  do  you  live  ?”  he  suddenly 
asked. 

“  I  give  my  address  here,”  answered 
the  young  man.  “  Mr.  Coram  allows  me : 
though  indeed  it  is  never  asked  for.  1 
have  only  a  room  in  an  obscure  neighbor¬ 
hood.  I  can  not  aft’ord  any  thing  better.” 

Sir  Arthur  Saxonbury  smiled.  “  You 
are  not  like  most  people,”  he  said  :  “they 
generally  strive  to  hide  their  fallen  for¬ 
tunes  ;  you  make  no  secret  of  yours.” 

“  There  is  no  disgrace  in  being  poor,” 
answered  Uaby :  “  the  disgrace  lies  in 
paltry  attempts  to  conceal  that  we  are 
so.” 

“  Have  you  retained  your  former 
friends?” 

“  Not  one.  Perhaps  it  is,  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  my  own  fault,  for  my  entire  time  is 
given  to  painting.  Few  would  c.are  to 
know  or  recognize  me  now :  Uaby  Verncr, 
the  son  and  heir  of  the  rich  and  extrava- 
g.ant  Verner,  who  made  some  noise  in 
the  London  world ;  and  Uaby  Verner, 
the  poor  art-student,  are  two  people. 
None  have  sought  me  since  the  change. 
Not  one  has  addressed  me  with  the  kind¬ 
ness  and  sympathy  that  you  have  now 
Sir  Arthur.” 

In  the  evening,  Uaby  Verner  returned 
to  his  home — if  the  garret  he  occupied 
could  be  called  such.  Coram  had  spoken 
accur.ately :  not  half  sufficient,  for  what 
would  generally  be  c.alled  the  bare  neces¬ 
saries  of  life,  remained  from  the  wreck  of 
his  father’s  property ;  but  it  was  made  to 
suffice  for  his  wants.  It  Avould  seem  that 
surely  his  clothes  must  take  it  .all,  and 
none  could  conjecture  how  he  contrived 
to  eke  it  out.  He  was  often  cold,  often 
hungry,  alw.ays  weary ;  yet  his  hopeful 
spirit  buoyed  him  up,  and  pictured  visions 
of  future  greatness.  He  never,  for  one 
,  moment,  doubted  that  he  was  destinc<l  to 
1  become  a  ivorld’s  fame :  those  who  pos- 
I  sess  true  genius  are  invariably  conscious 
I  of  it  in  their  inmost  heart :  and  he  would 
I  repeat  over  and  over  ag.ain  to  himself  the 
I  words  he  felt  must  some  time  be  applied 
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to  him  —  “  The  great  painter,  the  painter 
Venier.” 

He  sat  down  that  evening  to  his  dinner- 
supper  of  br<*aJ  and  cheese.  It  tasted 
less  dry  than  usuu],  for  his  thoughts  were 
absorbed  by  the  chief  event  of  the  day, 
the  meeting  Sir  Arthur  Saxonbury.  He 
attributed,  in  his  unconsciousness,  the  in¬ 
terest  which  Sir  Arthur  had  betrayed  in 
him,  to  admiration  of  his  genius:  he  knew 
how  warm  a  supporter  of  rising  artists 
Sir  Arthur  was,  and  he  deemed  the  intro¬ 
duction  the  very  happiest  circumstance 
that  could  have  Irefallen  him.  Could  he 
but  have  foreseen  what  that  introduction 
was  to  bring  forth ! 


III. 

The  golden  light  of  the  setting  sun  was 
falling  on  a  golden  room.  It  is  scarcely 
wrong  to  call  it  such,  lor  the  color  pre¬ 
vailing  in  it  was  that  of  gold.  Gold 
colored  s:itin  curtains  and  cushioned  chaii-s, 
gilt  cornices,  mirrors  in  gilded  frames, 
gilded  consoles  whose  slabs  of  the  richest 
lapis  lazuli  shone  with  costly  toys ;  alto¬ 
gether  the  rooiu  looked  a  blaze  of  gohl. 
The  large  window  opened  upon  a  terrtice, 
where  rose  an  ornamental  fountain,  its 
glittering  spray  dancing  in  the  sunlight, 
and  beyond  th.at  terrace  W'as  a  fitir  domain, 
stretched  out  far  and  wide,  the  domain  of 
Sir  Arthur  Saxonbury. 

Swinging  her  pretty  foot  to  and  fro, 
and  leaning  back  in  one  of  the  gay  chairs, 
w'jis  a  lovely  girl  biidding  into  W'oman- 
bood,  with  bright  features  and  a  laugliing 
eye,  the  yoimgest,  the  most  indulged,  and 
the  vainest  daughter  of  Sir  Arthur.  She 
was  in  a  white  lace  evening  dress,  and 
wore  a  |)earl  necklace  and  bracelet  on  her 
fair  ncok  and  arms.  They  bad  recently 
come  home  after  the  short  London  sc.ison, 
which  bad  been  half  over  when  they  re¬ 
turned  from  the  Continent,  and  were  as 
yet  free  from  visitore  Lady  Saxonbury 
w.as  in  ill-health,  and  ^Vlrs.  Ashton,  the 
eldest  married  daughter,  was  staying 
with  them  while  her  husband  was  ahn)ad. 

In  a  chair,  a  little  behind  Miss  Saxon 
bury,  as  if  conscious  of  tlie  distance  be¬ 
tween  them — for  there  tras  a  distance — 
sat  Kaby  Wrner.  We  have  said  the 
house  was  free  from  visitors,  but  he  was 
scarcely  reganled  !W  such.  Sir  Arthur, 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  heart,  had  invited 
him  to  come  and  stay  a  couple  of  months 


at  Sa.\onbury  ;  the  country  air  would  re¬ 
novate  him  ;  he  could  have  the  run  of  the 
picture-gallery  and  copy  some  of  its  che/« 
d'ieuvre.  And  Uahy  came.  Sir  Arthur’s 
early  secret  was  safe  with  himsclfj  and  he 
could  only  explain  that  his  interest  in 
Verner  was  but  that  which  he  would  take 
in  any  rising  artist.  So  the  family,  even 
the  servants,  looked  upon  liim  with  a 
patronizing  eye,  as  one  who  had  “  come 
to  paint.”  Kaby  had  accepted  Sir  Arthur’s 
invitation  with  a  glow  of  gratificatiou — 
the  far-famed  S;»xunbury  gallery  was  an¬ 
ticipation  enough  for  him.  He  forgot  to 
think  wliere  the  funds  oould  come  from, 
to  make  a  suitable  appearance  as  Sir 
Arthur  Saionbury’s  guest ;  hut  these  the 
painter  Coram  delicately  furnished.  “  It 
is  but  a  loan,”  said  he  :  you  cau  repay 
me  with  the  first  proceeds  that  your  pen¬ 
cil  shall  receive.” 

Thus  Kaby  Verner  went  to  Saxonbury, 
and  there  had  he  heeu  for  half  his  allotted 
time,  drinking  in  the  wondrous  beauties 
of  the  place  and  scenery — and  other  won¬ 
drous  beauties  which  he  ought  not  to 
h.ave  done.  The  elegance  that  surrounded 
him,  and  to  which  he  had  been  latterly  a 
stranger,  the  charms  of  the  society  he 
was  tlirown  amongst,  once  again,  as  an 
equal  for  the  time  being,  the  gratification 
of  the  eye  and  mind,  and  the  pomp  and 
pride  of  courtly  life  ;  all  this  was  hut  too 
congenial  to  the  cxalte«l  taste  of  Kaby 
Verner,  and  he  was  in  danger  of  forget¬ 
ting  the  stern  realities  of  I'iie,  to  become 
lost  in  a  fool’s  Elysium. 

He  was  thrown  much  with  Maria 
Saxonbury — far  more  than  he  need  have 
been.  The  fault  was  hers.  A  great  ad¬ 
mirer  of  beauty,  like  her  father,  and  pos¬ 
sessing  a  high  reverence  for  genius,  the 
exquisite  face  of  Kahy  Veruer  attracted 
her  admiration  as  it  had  never  yet  been 
attracted  ;  whilst  his  eager  aspirations, 
and  love  for  the  fine  arts,  were  perfectly 
consonant  to  her  own  mind.  His  com¬ 
panionship  soon  grew  dangerously  ple.as- 
mg,  and  she  gave  her  days  up  to  it  with¬ 
out  restraint,  ahsorl>ed  in  the  plexsure  of 
the  moment:  nothing  more:  of  all  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  world,  !Maria  Saxonbury  was 
the  last  to  think  seriously  of  one  beneath 
her.  So,  leaving  consequences  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  or  he  remedied  by 
time,  she  dwelt  only  on  the  present.  She 
would  flit  about  him  when  he  was  at  work 
in  the  )»ictnre-gallcry,  she  would  linger 
by  his  side  in  the  gardens  one  or  otlier  of 
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the  little  Ashtons  generally  being  their 
coropanion :  in  short,  it  seemed  that  the 
object  of  Maria's  life,  just  now,  M'as  to  be 
with  the  artist-visitor.  Even  this  night, 
when  her  father  and  sister  had  gone  out 
to  dinner,  she  had  excused  herself :  she 
would  stay  at  home  with  her  mother,  she 
s-aid:  but  Ladv  Saxonbury  was  in  her 
chamber,  and  Maria  remained  in  the  draw- 
ing  room  with  Mr.  Verner.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  Lady  Saxonbury,  if  she  thought 
of  him  at  all,  believed  him  to  be  painting 
then.  Was  it  in  remembrance  of  some  i 
one  else  th.at  Sir  Arthur  had  named  his  | 
youngest  child  “  Maria”  ? 

“  Do  you  admire  this  jmrse  ?”  she  sud-  > 
denly  inquired,  holding  out  one  of  grass- 
green  silic,  with  gold  beails,  tassels,  and 
slides  ;  a  marvel  of  prettiness.  | 

Kaby  rose  and  took  it  from  her,  and  , 
turned  it  about  in  his  white  and  slender  ; 
hands :  those  remarkable  hands,  feeble  to  ! 
look  at,  elegant  in  structure,  always  rest- 1 
less  ;  so  strongly  characteristic  of  delicacy  , 
of  constitution  and  of  genius.  ‘  | 

“  It  is  quite  a  gem,”  he  said,  in  answer,  j 
“  You  may  have  it  in  place  of  your  ugly  j 
one,”  continued  Miss  Saxonbury  :  “  that  j 
fiiglitfnl  porte-monnaie,  of  grim  leather, 

I  saw  you  with,  the  other  day.  I  made  [ 
this  for  some  body  else,  who  does  not  ■ 
seem  in  a  hurry  to  come  for  it ;  so  I  will  j 
give  it  to  yon.” 

A  rush  of  suspicious  emotion  flew  to  | 
his  face,  and  her  eyes  fell  beneath  the  elo- 1 
quent  gaze  of  his.  “  IIow  shall  I  thank  ' 
you  ?”  was  all  he  said.  “  It  shall  be  to  | 
me  an  everlasting  remembrance.”  j 

“  That’s  in  return  for  the  pretty  sketch  j 
you  gave  me  yesterday,”  she  went  on. 

‘‘  One  you  toolc  at  Uome,  and  filled  in  1 

from  memory’.”  j 

“You  mistake,  Mi.ss  Saxonbuir.  1: 

said  I  drew  it  from  description.  I  have 
never  been  to  Home.  That  is  a  pleasure 
to  come.”  1 

“  As  it  is  for  me,”  ob.servod  Maria.  “  I 
yvas  there  once,  when  a  little  girl,  but  I 
remember  nothing  of  it.  A  cross  woman, 
half-"ovemes8,  half-maid,  who  was  hired  j 
to  talk  Italian  to  us,  is  all  my  recollection  j 
of  the  place.  Last  year  and  the  year  be¬ 
fore,  when  yve  were  wasting  our  time  in  , 
Paris  and  at  the  baths  of  German  v,  doing  | 
mamma  more  harm  than  good,  1  urged  i 
them  to  go  on  to  Kome,  but  nobody  lis-  i 
tened  to  me.  I  have  an  idea  that  I  shall  ' 
be  disappointed  whenever  I  do  go ;  yve  j 
always  are,  yvhen  we  ox|)ect  so  much.”  1 
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“  Always,  always,”  murmured  Raby 
V  erner. 

“  I  long  to  see  some  of  those  features  I 
am  familiar  with  from  paintings,”  added 
MUs  Saxonbury.  “  The  remains  of  the 
Ceesars’  palaces ;  the  real  grand  St.  Peter ; 
the  beautiful  Alban  Ililhs,  and  all  Rome’s 
other  glories.  I  grow  impatient  some¬ 
times,  and  tell  papa  there  will  be  nothing 
left  for  me  to  see :  that  Sallust’s  garden 
will  be  a  heap  of  stinging-nettles — I  dare 
say  it  nothing  else  ;  and  Cecilia  Metel- 
la's  tomb  destroyed.” 

And  thus  they  conversed  till  it  grew 
dark,  and  the  servants  came  in  to  light  the 
chandeliers.  Miss  Saxonbury  remember¬ 
ed  her  mother  then,  and  rose  to  go  to 
her ;  to  see  why  she  had  not  come  down. 

When  Maria  returned,  the  room  w’as 
empty,  and  she  stood  in  the  bow  of  the 
window  and  looked  out.  It  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  .at  Saxonbury  House  to  leave  the  cur¬ 
tains  of  this  window  open  on  a  tavorable 
night,  for  the  moonlight  landscape,  out¬ 
side,  was  indeed  fair  to  look  upon.  Mr. 
Verner  yvas  then  yvalking  on  the  terrace  : 
his  step  was  firm  and  self-possessed,  his 
head  raised  :  it  was  only  in  the  presence 
of  his  fellow-creatures  that  Itaby  Verner 
was  a  shy  ami  awkyvard  man.  lie  saw 
her,  and  approaclied  the  windoyv. 

“  I  have  been  studying  the  Folly  all 
this  time,”  he  said ;  “  fancying  it  must 
look  like  those  ruined  Roman  temples  we 
have  been  speaking  of;  as  they  must  look 
in  the  light  and  shade  of  the  moonlight.’’ 

“  Does  it  ?”  she  answered  laughingly. 
“  I  will  go  and  look  too.” 

Miss  Saxonbury  stepped  on  to  the  ter¬ 
race,  and  he  gave  her  his  arm.  Did  she 
feel  the  violent  beating  of  bis  heart,  as 
her  bracelet  lay  against  it  ?  They  walked, 
in  the  shade  cast  by  the  house,  to  the  rail¬ 
ings  at  the  end  of  the  terrace,  and  there 
came  in  vieyv  of  the  fanciful  building  in 
question,  “  Latly  Saionbury’s  Folly,”  It 
rose,  high  and  white,  on  the  opposite  hills, 
amidst  a  grove  of  dark  trees. 

“  I  do  not  like  the  building  by  day,” 
he  observed  ;  “  but,  as  it  looks  now,  I 
can  not  fancy  any  thing  more  classically 
beautiful  in  the  Eternal  City,  even  when 
it  yvas  in  its  zenith.” 

“  It  does  look  beautiful,”  she  mused. 
“  And  the  landscape,  as  it  lies  around,  is 
equally  so :  look  at  its  different  points 
showing  out.  You  have  not  seen  many 
scenes  more  gratifying  to  the  imaginative 
eye  than  this,  3Ir.  Verner.” 
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“  I  shall  never  sec  a  second  Saxonbnry,” 
•was  the  impulsive  answer.  “Take  it  for 

all  in  all,  I  shall  never  see -  But  look 

at  this  side,”  he  abruptly  broke  off,  turn¬ 
ing  in  the  opposite  direction. 

“  Oh  !  I  don’t  care  to  look  there.  It  is 
all  dark.  I  only  like  the  bright  side  of 
things.” 

“  Has  it  never  struck  you  that  these 
two  aspects,  the  light  and  the  dark  of  a 
moonlight  night,  are  a  type  of  human  for¬ 
tunes  ?  While  some  favored  spirits  bask 
in  brightness,  others  must  be  cast,  and  re¬ 
main,  in  the  depths  of  shade.” 

“  Xo.  I  never  thought  about  it.  My 
life  has  been  all  brightness.” 

“  May  it  ever  remain  so !”  he  whispered, 
with  a  deep  sigh :  but  Miss  Saionbury 
turned  to  the  pleasant  side  again. 

“  What  a  fine  painting  this  view  would 
make  !”  she  exclaimed.  “  I  wonder  ])apa 
has  never  had  it  done.  One  of  your  fa¬ 
vorite  scenes,  Mr.  Verner,  all  poetry  and  ! 
moonlight,  interspersed  with  a  dash  of  I 
melancholy.  Some  of  you  artists  are  too 
fond  of  depicting  melancholy  scenes.” 

“We  depict  scenes  as  we  find  them. 
You  know  the  eye  sees  with  its  own  hue, 
and  there  may  be  a  gangrene  over  the  j 
gladdest  sunshine.”  I 

“  Artists  ought  to  be  always  glad  :  liv-  j 
ing,  as  they  do,  amidst  ideal  beauties ;  nay, ; 
creating  them.” 

“  Ideal !  O  ]VIiss  Saxonbury !  that ; 
Avas  a  fitting  ■word.  W e  live  in  the  toil  i 
and  drudgery  of  the  work  ;  others,  who  ! 
but  see  the  picture  ■w'heu  it  is  completed,  ! 
in  the  ideal.  When  yon  stand  and  ad-  { 
mire  some  favorite  painting,  do  you  ever 
cast  a  thought  to  the  weary  hours  of  la¬ 
bor  which  created  it  ?” 

“  No  doubt  the  pursuit  of  art  has  its  in¬ 
conveniences,  but  you  great  painters  must 
bear  with  you  your  oum  recomi^ensc.” 

“In  a  degree,  yes,”  answered  Verner,  | 
the  expression  “ you  great  painters”  echo- ! 
ing  jo^ully  on  his  oar.  “  The  conscious- ! 
ness  of  possessing  that  rare  gift,  genius, ' 
is  ample  recompense — save  in  moments  of , 
despondency.”  i 

“  And  yet  you  talk  of  melancholy  and 
gangrene,  Mr.  Verner,  and  such  like  un- 1 

pleasant  topics !”  | 

“  The  lives  of  great  men  are  frequently  j 
marked  by  unhappiuess,”  observed  liaby. 
“  In  saying  ‘  great  men,’  I  mean  men  in¬ 
wardly  great,  men  of  genius,  of  imagina¬ 
tive  intellect.  Look  at  sojne  of  our  dead 
poets ;  at  'what  is  said  of  them.”  j 
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“  I  think  their  fault  lay  in  looking  at 
the  dark  side  of  things,  instead  of  the 
bright,”  laughed  Maria.  “  Like  yourself 
at  present ;  you  will  keep  turning  to  that 
gloomy  point,  where  the  scenery  is  all  ob¬ 
scure,  and  nothing  bright  but  the  groat 
moon  itself,  and  that  shines  right  in  your 
face.” 

“  They  could  not  look  otherwise  than 
they  did,”  he  argued,  his  own  tone  sound¬ 
ing  melancholy  enough. 

“  Well,  well,  I  suppose  it  is  the  fate  of 
genius,”  returned  Maria.  “  I  was  reading 
lately,  in  a  French  work,  some  account  of 
the  life  of  Leonardo  da  Vnici ;  he  was 
not  a  happy  man.” 

“  lie  was  called  Da  Vinci  the  Unhappy. 
And  too  many  of  his  brethren  might  also 
have  been  called  so.” 

“  W ere  I  you,  I  should  not  make  up 
my  mind  to  be  one  of  them,  but  just  the 
contrary,”  cried  Maria  gayly.  “  Fancy 
goes  a  great  w'ay  in  this  life.  And  so,” 
she  added,  after  a  pause,  “  you  think  some 
of  the  queer  old  temples  in  Italy  must  look 
like  that  ?”  i>oiuting  to  the  Folly.  “  Uow 
I  wish  I  could  see  them !” 

“  How  1  wish  we  could  sec  them !”  he 
murmured — “that  we  could  see  them 
together.” 

Perhaps  he  wondered  ■whether  he  had 
said  too  much.  She  did  not  check  him, 
only  turned,  and  began  to  move  back  to¬ 
wards  the  drawing-room,  her  arm  w  ithin 
his. 

“We  may  see  them  together,”  she 
said,  at  length.  “  You  will,  of  necessity, 
visit  Italy ;  I,  of  inclination,  and  we  may 
meet  there.  I  hoj>e  wo  shall  know  you 
in  after-life,  Mr.  Verner:  but  of  that 
there  ■will  be  little  doubt.  Every  body 
will  know  you,  for  you  will  be  one  of 
England’s  famous  paintei-s.” 

They  reached  the  window,  and  he  took 
her  hand  in  his,  though  there  was  no  ne¬ 
cessity,  to  assist  her  over  the  low  step  ; 
he  kept  it  longer  than  he  need  have  done. 
Not  for  the  first  time,  by  several,  had  he 
thus  clasped  it  in  the  little  courtesies  of 
life.  O  Kaby  Verner!  can  you  not  see 
that  it  had  been  better  for  you  to  clasp 
some  poisonous  old  serpent  ?  lie  did  not 
enter,  but  turned  away. 

I.iady  Saxonbury  was  in  the  room  then, 
in  her  casy-chair,  which  had  its  back  to 
the  window'.  The  tea  was  on  the  table, 
and  Miss  Saxonbury  began  to  pour  it 
out. 

“  My  dear,”  cried  Lady  Saxonbury,  a 
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siinple-hosirtcd,  kind  woman,  “  where’s 
that  poor  painter  ?  I  dare  say  he  would 
like  some  tea.” 

“  lie  was  on  the  terrace  just  now,”  re¬ 
plied  Maria. 

“  lie  must  feel  very  dull,”  resume*! 
Lady  Saxonbury.  “  I  fear,  child,  we 
neglect  him.  Send  one  of  the  senants 
to  ask  him  to  come  in.” 

The  “  |)oor  ])ainter,”  lost  in  anticipa¬ 
tions  of  the  time  when  he  should  be  a 
rich  one,  was  leaning  against  the  railings, 
whence  he  had  stood  and  gazed  abroad 
with  Miss  Saxonbtiry,  the  purse  she  had 
given  him  lying  in  Ids  bosom.  In  the 
last  few  weeks  his  w'hole  existence  had 
changed,  for  he  had  learnt  to  love  Maria 
Saxonbury  with  a  wild,  passionate  love. 
To  be  near  her,  was  bliss,  even  to  agita¬ 
tion  ;  to  hear  her  spe.ak,  set  his  frame 
trembling ;  to  touch  her  hand,  sent  his 
heart’s-blood  thrilling  through  his  veins. 

It  is  only  these  imaginative,  unearthly  na¬ 
tures,  too  sensitive  and  retined  for  the 
uses  of  common  life,  that  can  tell  of  this 
intense,  pure,  etherealized  passion,  which 
certainly  partakes  more  of  heaven  than  of 
earth.  1  Ic  stood  there,  indulging  a  vision 
of  hope;  a  deceitful,  glowing  vision.  Ho 
saw  not  himself  as  he  was,  but  as  he  should 
be — the  glorious  painter,  to  wdiose  genius 
the  whole  world  would  bow'.  Surely  there 
was  no  such  impassable  barrier  between 
that  worshiped  painter  and  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Arthur  Saxonbury  ! 

Alas !  for  the  improbable  dream  he  was 
suffering  himself  to  nourish — alas  !  for  its 
fatal  eniling !  Three  or  four  weeks  more 
of  its  sweet  delusion,  and  then  it  Avas  rude¬ 
ly  broken.  Arthur  Mair,  the  nephew  and 
heir  of  Sir  Arthnr,  arrived  at  Saxonbury. 
Raby  Vemer  recognized  him,  for  they 
had  been  at  Christ  Church  together,  but 
he  had  not  recalled  him  to  his  memory 
since,  and  had  never  known  him  as  the  re¬ 
lative  of  Sir  Arthur  Saxonbury.  He  w.as 
a  tall,  handsome,  empty-headed  young 
fellow  :  but  ere  he  had  been  two  days  at 
Saxonbury,  a  rumor,  or  suspicion,  (in  the 
agitation  of  Raby’s  feelings  he  hardly 
knew  which,)  reached  the  artist  that  his 
visit  Avas  to  Maria,  that  she  was  intended 
for  her  cousin’s  w'ife.  That  same  evening, 
c.alm  and  lovely  as  the  one  when  they  had 
looked  forth  together  at  the  Folly,  the 
truth  became  clear  to  Raby  V emer.  , 

They  AA'cre  seated  in  the  drawing-room,  i 
all  the  family,  when  Maria  stopped  on  to  1 
the  terrace,  and  the  artist  folloAvcd  her.  I 


'  Presently  Arthur  Mair  saw  them  pacing 
it  together,  Verner  having  given  her  his 
ann.  Mr.  Mair  drew  down  the  corners 
of  his  li])S,  and  stalked  out. 

“  Thank  you,”  he  said  to  Raby,  AA'ith 
freezing  politeness,  as  he  authoritatively 
drew  away  Maria’s  arm  and  placed  it 
within  his  OAivn,  “  I  W’ill  takfe  charge  of 
Mis.s  Saxonbury  if  she  Avishes  to  AA’alk.” 
i  He  strode  away  Avith  her,  and  Verner, 
Avith  a  drooping  head  and  sinking  heart, 

I  descended  tlie  middle  steps  of  the  terrace. 
He  stole  along  under  cover  of  its  high 
Avail — any  where  to  hide  himself  and  his 
outraged  feelings.  That  action,  those 
Avords  of  Arthur  Mair’s,  had  but  too 
surely  betrayed  his  interest  in  Maria. 
Ho  came  to  the  end  of  the  terrace,  and 
found  they  had  halted  there,  right  above 
him.  He  Avas  to  hear  Avorse  Avords  noAA’, 

;  and  he  could  not  help  himself. 

“  Then  you  had  no  business  to  do  it, 

'  you  had  no  right  to  do  it,”  Maria  Av-as 
saying,  in  a  petulant  toae.  “  He  Avas  not 
going  to  eat  me,  if  I  did  Avalk  Avith  him.” 

“  Excuse  me,  3Iaria,  I  am  the  best 
judge:  Verner  was  in  the  position  of  a 
gcntlem.an  once,  but  things  have  clianged 
Avith  him.” 

;  “  Rubbish  !”  retorted  Miss  Saxonbury. 

“Ho  is  papa’s  guest :  and  he  is  as  good 
;  as  you.” 

I  “Well — I  don’t  care  then  to  put  my 
'  ol)jcction  on  that  score.  Hut  it  is  not 
'  agreeable  to  me  to  see  you  Av.alking  and 
talking  so  familiarly  Avith  any  one.” 

“Just  say  you  are  jealous  at  once, 

,  Arthur.  If  you  think  to  control  me,  I 
can  tell  you - ” 

“Hallo,  Arthur!  Step  hero  a  mo- 
I  ment.” 

The  voice  was  Sir  Arthur  Saxonbury’s. 
Maria  paused  in  her  speech,  and  Mr.  Mair 
uiiAvillingly  retired  tOAvards  the  draAA’ing- 
room.  Raby  Verner,  in  the  frenzy  of  the 
moment,  darted  up  the  end  -  steps  and 
i  joineil  her. 

“  Miss  Saxonbury  !  Avill  you  answer 
me  ? — Forgive  me,”  he  panted,  as  he  laid 
his  hand  iipon  her  arm,  m  his  painful  ea¬ 
gerness — “  forgive  me  that  I  must  ask  the 
question!  Has  Arthur  Mair  a  right  to 
take  you  from  me,  as  he  did  but  now'  ?’’ 

“Of  course  he  has  not,  Mr.  Verner. 
IIoAv  can  he  have?” 

“  I  mean — pray  forgive  me — the  right 
of  more  than  cousinship  ?  ” 

She  was  halfterrified  at  his  parted  lips, 
his  labored  breathing,  his  ghastly  face 
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from  which  suspense  took  every  vestige  I 
of  color,  and  she  saw  that  she  might  not  1 
dare  to  tamper  with  him  :  that  the  kind- ' 
er  course,  now,  M-as  to  set  his  ambitious 
dream  at  rest,  I 

“Well,  then,”  she  w'hispered,  “though  ■ 
of  course  he  had  not  the  right  to  inter- ' 
fere  now,  and  it  was  very  bad  taste,  and  i 
I  w'ill  not  submit  to  his  whims,  yet,  yet —  | 
the  time  may  come  when  he  will  be  to  | 
me  more  than  a  cousin.”  | 

His  hand  unloosed  its  clasp  of  her  arm,  ! 
and  Maria  Saxonburv  hastened  tow'ards  ! 
the  drawing-room,  lie  watched  her  in,  I 
and  then,  when  no  human  eye  or  ear  was  ' 
near,  his  head  sunk  upon  the  cold  rail- 1 
ings,  and  a  low  w'ail  of  anguish  went ! 
forth  on  the  quiet  evening  air.  Too ' 
surely,  though  Maria  Saxonbury  might  [ 
never  know  it,  had  the  iron  entered  into  ; 
his  soul.  ! 

CHAPTER  IV.  j 

In  December,  business  took  Sir  Arthur  ! 
Saxonbury  to  London.  He  paid  a  visit  i 
to  the  artist  Coram,  but  be  did  not  sec  | 
Raby  Verner.  His  easel  and  chair  were  j 
there,  but  the  former  had  no  work  in  its 
frame,  and  the  chair  was  empty.  I 

“  Has  he  abjured  the  art,  or  found  an-  j 
other  studio  ?  ”  inquired  Sir  Arthur.  ! 

The  great  painter  shook  his  head. ' 
“  He  has  not  abjured  it,  but  a  different ! 
art — or  power — is  claiming  him  now,  one  ! 
to  which  we  must  all  succumb — Death.”  j 
“  Death  !”  echoed  Sir  Arthur. 

“  He  has  gone  off  very  rapidly,  in  a  de-  ^ 
dine,  or  something  of  the  sort ;  I  saw  him  j 
two  days  ago,  and  I  did  not  think,  then,  ^ 
he  would  last  till  now.  I  w'onder  I  have  ' 
not  heard  of  his  death.”  ' 

“  What  can  be  the  cause  of  its  coming 
on  so  suddenly  ?  He  was  rem.arkably  I 
well  when  at  Saxonbury.  I  saw  no : 
symptom  of  decline,  or  any  other  illness,  | 
about  him  then.”  I 

“  Do  you  remember  my  telling  you.  Sir  ' 
Arthur,  that  a  blow  to  the  feelings  would  ' 
kill  him  ?”  j 

Sir  Arthur  considered.  “  I  think  I  do.”  I 
“  He  has  had  it,  unless  I  am  mist.aken.  I 
He  got  it  at  Saxonbury.”  ; 

“What  do  you  mean  ?”  inquired  tho  ' 
baronet.  i 

“  I  do  not  understand  it,  and  indeed  it  I 
is  no  business  of  mine  ;  but  when  he  came  I 
up  from  Saxonbury,  he  had  certainly  re¬ 
ceived  his  death-blow.  A  suspicion  has  ' 


crossed  me  whether  your  lovely  daughter 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  Pardon  me. 
Sir  Arthur,  we  are  old  friends:  it  is  a 
thought  mentioned  only  to  you.” 

“  I  should  like  to  see  him,”  said  Sir 
Arthur.  “  Will  you  go  with  me  ?” 

They  went,  llaby  Verner  was  still 
alive,  but  it  was  his  last  day  of  life.  He 
lay  panting  on  his  humble  bed,  alone.  A 
hectic  flush,  even  then,  lighted  up  his 
wasted  cheek  at  sight  of  her  father.  Sir 
Arthur,  inexpressibly  shocked,  sat  down 
by  him,  and  took  his  poor  dump  hand. 

“  What  can  you  have  been  doing  to 
yourself,”  he  asked,  “  to  get  into  this 
state  ?” 

“  I  think  it  was  inherent,”  he  murmur¬ 
ed.  “  My  mother  died  in  a  decline.” 

“  You  have  had  the  best  advice,  I 
hope  ?” 

Raby  made  a  movement  of  dissent. 
“A  medical  student,  whom  I  know,  has 
come  in  sometimes.  I  could  not  call  in 
good  advice,  for  I  had  not  the  means  to 
pay  for  it.” 

“  O  my  boy  1”  uttered  Sir  Arthur,  in 
a  tone  of  anguish,  as  he  leaned  over  him, 
“  why  did  you  not  let  me  know  this  ? 
Half  my  purse  should  have  been  yours, 
for  your  mother’s  sake.” 

“All  the  skill  in  England  ivould  not 
have  availed  me,”  he  earnestly  said.  “  Sir 
Arthur,  it  is  best  as  it  is,  for  I  am  going 
to  her.  She  has  been  waiting  for  me  all 
these  years.  She  told  me  my  lot  would 
not  be  a  happy  one  !  But  it  will  soon  be 
over  now,”  he  added,  his  voice*  growing 
fainter,  “  for  earthly  pain  of  all  kinds  has 
nearly  passed  away.” 

Curious  thoughts  were  jierplexing  Sir 
Arthur  S.axonbury  as  he  quitted  the 
scene.  If  a  rude  blow  to  his  feelings  had 
indeed  caused  Verner  to  sink  into  bodily 
illness,  and  thence  to  death,  and  that 
blow*  had  been  dealt  by  Maria  Saxonbury, 
how  very  like  it  was  to  retribution  for  the 
blow  Maria  Raby  had  dealt  out  to  him ! 
He  was  a  strong  man,  and  had  weathered 
it,  but  it  had  left  more  permanent  traces 
on  his  heart  than  he  liad  suffered  the 
world  to  know.  Sir  Arthur  lost  himself 
in  these  thoughts,  and  then  shook  them 
off,  as  a  disagreeable  and  unsatisfactory 
theme. 

On  Christraas-eve  he  returned  to  Sax¬ 
onbury.  After  dinner,  his  two  daughters 
only  being  at  table,  he  told  them  of  tho 
death  of  the  artist,  Raby  Verner.  IMrs. 
Ashton  expressed  sorrow  and  surprise. 
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Maria  said  nothing,  but  her  face  drooped, 
and  a  burning  color  overspread  it.  Sir 
Arthur  looked  sternly  at  her.  Her  head 
only  drooped  the  lower. 

“  It  has  been  hinted  to  me  that  ^'ou 
tampered  with  his  feelings,”  he  said,  m  a 
severely  reproachful  tone.  “  Let  me  tell 
you,  Maria,  that  the  vain  habit  of  encour¬ 
aging  admiration,  whence  it  can  not  le¬ 
gally  be  received,  always  tends  to  ill :  and 
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■no  right-minded  girl  would  condescend 
I  to  it.” 

!  “I  thought  Maria  talked  a  great  deal  with 
young  \’erner,”  remarked  Mrs.  Ashton* 
j  “  Had  he  been  of  our  own  order  I  should 
I  have  interfered;  but  I  knew  she  could 
not  be  serious.  He  was  only  a  paintef,” 
j  ''  She  killed  him,”  was  the  signifio»nt 
!  answer  of  Sir  Arthur.  And  Maria  Sai- 
i  onbury  burst  into  tears. 


Prom  Uie  Dablln  Cnlrersit;  Maguine. 

LEGEND  OF  THE  FATAL  RING. 

A  GERMAN  STORY. 


We  were  three  friends — Ferdinand 

W - ,  a  celebrated  lawyer  ;  Auerbach, 

the  court-physician ;  and  myself. 

Having  no  particular  calling,  I  spent 
most  of  my  time  in  reading  the  various 
publications  that  issued  frotp  the  German 
)rc88.  I  became  of  opinion  that  there  was 
lanlly  one  that  made  an  effort  to  raise 
the  public  taste.  With  the  intention  of 
fiulfilliug,  in  a  more  effectual  manner,  the 
duties  required  of  a  journal,  my  friends 
and  1  established  a  periodical.  Whether  we 
ever  realized  our  fond  ho]>es,  is  not  for 
me  to  say.  Ferdinand  was  to  contribute 
the  learned  leaves,  Auerbach  the  elegant, 
and  I,  who  could  not  Imast  of  either 
learning  or  elegance,  to  attend  to  the 
minor  departments. 

We  had  our  meetings  as  our  more  ad¬ 
vanced  cotcmporarics.  As  soon  as  my 
companions  had  finished  their  professional 
avocations — one  in  distracting  the  minds 
of  his  clients,  while  the  other  performe<l 
the  same  charitable  function  to  their 
bodies — they  usually  met  at  my  house ; 
and  with  our  tobacco-pipes,  and  over  our 
glass  of  good  lihenish  wine,  we  made  our 
criticisms. 


One  evening,  when  Ferdinand  was  more 
than  usually  late,  and  had  wearied  our 
patience  waiting,  we  resolved  to  com¬ 
mence  proceedings  without  him.  The  two 
newest  publications  lay  on  the  table — 
Fnidenher^  a  favorite  (Jernian  periodical, 
and  Wochentliohe  Zeitung^  then  in  its 
zenith.  With  the  uncut  leaves  of  these 
before  us,  we  had  no  time  to  lose.  I 
seized  Die  Wochentliclie  ZeUung.  The 
first  few  pages  contained  .in  unfavorable 
review  of  a  story  in  the  Freidenker^  call¬ 
ed  the  “  Gray  Room.”  I  re.ad  it  with 
pleasure,  as  this  very  subject  had  been  the 
cause  of  more  th.an  one  dispute  between 
me  and  my  friend  Auerbach  ;  and  I  now 
hoped,  with  this  ally,  to  shake  his  hrm- 
rooted  belief  in  the  appearance  of  spirits. 

I  commenced  with  the  remark,  “  That  of 
all  the  periodicals,  I  had  the  greatest  re¬ 
spect  for  the  Freidenker^  and  could  not 
imagine  how  they  had  given  their  pages 
to  such  incredible  stories  as  the  ‘  Gray  ^ 
Room.’  I  was  curious  to  see  how  they 
answered  the  objections,  to  my  mind 
rAost  reasonably  urged  against  them,  by 
the  WdcheHtlictue  Zeitung?  ” 

“  How  will  they  answer  them  ?”  cried 
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from  which  siispense  took  every  vestige 
of  color,  and  she  saw  that  she  might  not 
dare  to  tamper  with  him  :  that  the  kind¬ 
er  course,  now,  was  to  set  his  ambitious 
dream  at  rest, 

“Well,  tXen,”  she  w’hispered,  “though 
of  course  he  had  not  the  right  to  inter¬ 
fere  now,  and  it  was  very  bad  taste,  and 
I  will  not  submit  to  his  whims,  yet,  vet — 
the  time  may  come  when  he  will  be  to 
me  more  than  a  cousin  ” 

His  hand  unloosed  its  clasp  of  her  arm, 
and  3Iaria  Saxonburv  hastened  towards 
the  drawing-room.  lie  watched  her  in, 
and  then,  when  no  human  eye  or  ear  was 
near,  his  head  sunk  upon  the  cold  rail¬ 
ings,  and  a  low  w'ail  of  anguish  went 
forth  on  the  quiet  evening  air.  Too 
surely,  though  3Iaria  Saxonbury  might 
never  know  it,  had  the  iron  entered  into 
his  soul. 

CHAPTKE  IV. 

Iv  December,  business  took  Sir  Arthur 
Saxonbury  to  London.  lie  paid  a  visit 
to  the  artist  Coram,  but  he  did  not  see 
Raby  Verner.  His  easel  and  chair  were 
there,  but  the  former  had  no  work  in  its 
frame,  and  the  chair  was  empty. 

“  Has  he  abjured  the  art,  or  found  an¬ 
other  studio  ?  ”  inquired  Sir  Arthur. 

The  great  painter  shook  his  head. 
“  He  has  not  abjured  it,  but  a  different 
art — or  power — is  claiming  him  now,  one 
to  which  we  must  all  succumb — Death.” 

“  Death  !”  echoed  Sir  Arthur. 

“  He  has  gone  off  very  rapidly,  in  a  de¬ 
cline,  or  something  of  the  sort ;  I  saw  him 
two  days  ago,  and  I  did  not  think,  then, 
be  would  last  till  now.  I  w'onder  I  have 
not  heard  of  his  death.” 

“  What  can  be  the  cause  of  its  coming 
on  so  suddenly  ?  He  was  remarkably 
w’ell  when  at  Saxonbur}'.  I  saw  no 
symptom  of  decline,  or  any  other  illness, 
about  him  then.” 

“  Do  you  remember  my  telling  you.  Sir 
Arthur,  that  a  blow  to  the  feelings  would 
kill  him  ?”  ^ 

Sir  Arthur  considered.  “  I  think  I  do.”  I 

“  He  has  had  it,  unless  I  am  mistaken.  ■ 
He  got  it  at  Saxonbury.”  ' 

“What  do  you  mean  ?”  inquired  the  ' 
baronet. 

“  I  do  not  understand  it,  and  indeed  it  ■ 
is  no  business  of  mine  ;  but  when  he  came  j 
up  from  Saxonbury,  he  had  certainly  re¬ 
ceived  his  death-blow.  A  suspicion  has  ^ 
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I  crossed  me  whether  your  lovely  daughter 
i  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  Pardon  mo, 
'  Sir  Arthur,  we  are  old  friends :  it  is  a 
thought  mentioned  only  to  you.” 

I  “  I  should  like  to  see  him,”  said  Sir 
j  Arthur.  “  AVill  you  go  with  me  ?” 

!  They  went.  Raby  Verner  was  still 
j  alive,  but  it  was  his  last  day  of  life.  He 
'  lay  panting  on  his  humble  bed,  alone.  A 
j  hectic  ilu^i,  even  then,  lighted  up  his 
I  wasted  cheek  at  sight  of  her  father.  Sir 
!  Arthur,  inexpressibly  shocked,  sat  down 
:  by  him,  and  took  his  poor  damp  hand. 

!  “  What  can  you  have  been  doing  to 

yourself,”  he  asked,  “  to  get  into  this 
I  state  ?” 

j  “  I  think  it  was  inherent,”  he  murmur- 
'  ed.  “  3Iy  mother  died  in  a  decline.” 

\  “  You  have  had  the  best  advice,  I 

:  hope  ?” 

1  llaby  made  a  movement  of  dissent. 
I  “A  medical  student,  whom  I  know,  has 
{  come  in  sometimes.  I  could  not  call  in 
.  good  advice,  for  I  had  not  the  means  to 
:  pay  for  it.” 

I  “  O  my  boy  !”  uttered  Sir  Arthur,  in 
;  a  tone  of  anguish,  as  he  leaned  over  him, 
i  “  why  did  you  not  let  me  know  this  ? 
Half  my  purse  should  have  been  yours, 
i  for  your  mother’s  sake.” 
j  “All  the  skill  in  England  would  not 
j  have  availed  me,”  he  earnestly  said.  “  Sir 
Arthur,  it  is  best  as  it  is,  for  I  am  going 
I  to  her.  She  has  been  waiting  for  me  all 
!  these  years.  She  told  me  my  lot  would 
I  not  be  a  happy  one  !  Rut  it  will  soon  be 
'  over  now,”  he  added,  his  voice*  growing 
fainter,  “  for  earthly  pain  of  all  kinds  has 
1  nearly  passed  away.” 

I  Curious  thoughts  were  perplexing  Sir 
I  Arthur  Saxonbuiy  as  he  quitted  the 
I  scene.  If  a  rude  blow  to  his  feelings  had 
'  indeed  caused  Verner  to  sink  into  bodily 
I  illness,  and  thence  to  death,  and  that 
blow  had  been  dealt  by  3Iaria  Saxonbury, 
j  how  very  like  it  was  to  retribution  for  the 
blow  Maria  Raby  had  dealt  out  to  him  ! 
He  was  a  strong  man,  and  had  weathered 
it,  but  it  had  left  more  permanent  traces 
on  his  heart  than  he  had  suffered  the 
world  to  know.  Sir  Arthur  lost  himself 
in  these  thoughts,  and  then  shook  them 
off,  as  a  disagreeable  and  unsatisfactory 
theme. 

On  Christmas-eve  he  returned  to  Sax¬ 
onbury.  After  dinner,  his  two  daughters 
only  being  at  table,  he  told  them  of  tho 
death  of  the  artist,  Raby  Verner.  3Irs. 
Ashton  expressed  sorrow  and  surprise. 
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Maria  said  nothing,  but  her  face  drooped,  j 
and  a  burning  color  overspread  it.  Sir 
Arthur  looked  sternly  at  her.  Her  head  j 
only  drooped  the  lower. 

“  It  has  been  hinted  to  me  that  you  | 
tampered  with  his  feelings,”  he  said,  in  a  , 
severely  reproachful  tone.  “  Let  rae  tell  | 
you,  Maria,  that  the  vain  habit  of  encour-  I 
aging  admir.ation,  whence  it  can  not  le-  ! 
gaily  be  reocivod,  always  tends  to  ill :  and  I 


no  right-minded  girl  would  j  condescend 
to  it.” 

I  thought  Maria  talked  a  great  deal  with 
young  Verner,”  remarked  Mrs.  Ashton* 
“  Had  he  been  of  our  own  order  I  should 
have  interfered ;  but  I  knew  she  could 
not  be  serious.  He  was  only  a  j)aintef.” 

*'  She  killed  him,”  was  the  signifioint 
answer  of  Sir  Arthur.  And  Maria  Sax- 
onbury  burst  into  tears. 


From  the  Dublin  ColTerilt^  Maguine. 
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A  GERMAN  STORY. 


Wk  wore  three  friends — Ferdinand 

W - ,  a  celebrated  lawyer  ;  Auerbach, 

the  court-physician ;  and  myself. 

Having  no  particular  calling,  I  spent 
most  of  my  time  in  reading  the  various 
publications  that  issued  froip  the  German 

fircss.  I  became  of  opinion  that  there  was 
lai'illy  one  that  made  an  etlbrt  to  raise 
the  public  taste.  With  the  intentitm  of 
tiulfilling,  in  a  more  effectual  manner,  the 
duties  required  of  a  journal,  my  friends 
and  I  established  a  periodical.  Whether  we 
ever  realized  our  fond  hojiea,  is  not  for 
me  to  say.  Ferdinand  was  to  contribute 
the  learned  leaves,  Auerbach  the  elegant, 
and  I,  who  could  not  Imast  of  either 
learning  or  elegance,  to  attend  to  the 
minor  departments. 

We  had  our  meetings  as  our  more  ad¬ 
vanced  cotemporaries.  As  soon  as  my 
couqianions  had  finished  their  professional 
avocations — one  in  distracting  the  minds  i 
of  his  clients,  while  the  other  performed  | 
the  same  charitable  function  to  their  | 
bodies — they  usually  met  at  my  house ;  j 
and  with  our  tobacco-pipes,  and  over  our  | 
glass  of  good  Rhenish  wine,  we  made  our 
criticisms. 


One  evening,  when  Ferdinand  was  more 
than  usually  late,  and  had  wearied  our 
patience  waiting,  we  resolved  to  com¬ 
mence  proceedings  without  him.  The  two 
newest  publications  lay  on  the  table — 
Freidenker^  a  favorite  German  periodical, 
and  Wochentliche  Zeltung^  then  in  its 
zenith.  With  the  uncut  leaves  of  these 
before  ns,  we  had  no  time  to  lose.  I 
seized  Die  Wdchentliclie  Zeittmg.  The 
first  few  pages  contained  .an  unfavorable 
review  ot  a  story  in  the  Freidenker^  call¬ 
ed  the  “  Gray  lloom.”  I  read  it  with 
pleasure,  as  this  very  subject  had  been  the 
cause  of  more  than  one  dispute  between 
me  and  my  friend  Auerbach  ;  and  I  now 
hoped,  with  this  ally,  to  shako  his  firm- 
rooted  belief  in  the  appearance  of  spirits. 
I  commenced  with  the  remark,  “  That  of 
all  the  periodicals,  I  had  the  greatest  re¬ 
spect  for  the  Freidenker^  and  could  not 
imagine  how  they  had  given  their  pages 
to  such  incredible  stones  as  the  ‘  Gray 
Room.’  I  was  curious  to  see  how  they 
answered  the  objections,  to  my  miD<l 
lAost  reasonably  urged  against  them,  by 
the  WocJientlicfte  Zeitung^  ” 

“  How  will  they  answer  them  ?”  cried 
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Auerbach.  “  With  contemptuous  silence, 
as  they  deserve.” 

I  can  see  him  now,  witli  his  head  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  back  of  his  ebair,  his  pipe  in 
his  hands,  his  hair  thrown  back,  and  his 
deep-loving  eyes  looking  fixedly  before 
him,  as  if  he  was  then  holding  communion 
with  the  invisible.  “  But,”  said  I,  “  who 
can  believe  tlie  nonsense  that  is  j)ut  for¬ 
ward  in  that  ])aper  about  the  appearance 
of  Gertrude  ?” 

“  Only  account,  then,  for  all  that  is  re¬ 
lated,”  said  my  friend  eagerly.  “  Either 
the  facts  h.ave  taken  place,  or  the  author 
is  guilty  of  falsehood  ;  and  I  think  oven 
you  would  be  slow  to  acknowledge  that 
Gualfredo  would  state  a  thing  for  a  fact 
that  had  not  occurred.  Believe  me,  you 
can  not  know,  and  have  not  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  knowing  M’hat  we  medical  men 
learn,  coming  in  ccmtact  as  we  do  with  the 
caprices  of  nature.  AVh.at  she  can  or  can 
not  do,  is  not  for  us  to  say.” 

“  1  never  met  with  any  one,”  said  T, 
“  who  had  him$elf  seen  a  spirit ;  and 
though,  as  you  say,  I  have  every  confid¬ 
ence  in  Gu.alfredo,  still  ho  does  not  B.ay 
that  Gertrude  ever  appeared  to  him.  It 
seems,  from  the  whole  tenor, of  the  story, 
to  have  been  related  to  him ;  neither 
does  he  pledge  himself  for  its  veracity,  , 
except  in  the  neg.ative  w.ay  of  repe.ating  j 
the  story.  Xow,  be  honest,”  I  continued  :  i 
“  have  you  ever  spoken,  face  to  face,  with  j 
any  one  who  saw  a  spirit  ?” 

lie  remained  silent  for  a  time  ;  and  at  ; 
last,  having  taken  a  turn  up  and  down  the 
room,  and  drawn  a  whiff  from  his  pipe, 
and  a  sip  from  his  glass,  he  turned  mil 
upon  me,  and  8.aid :  “  I  have  seen  a  spirit. 
Mind,  I  don’t  pass  for  a  Geisterseher  ;  but 
I  have  indeed  seen  a  spirit  onre — a  time 
never  to  be  forgotten,  for  it  made  a  change 
in  me  that  I  have  never  recovered.  And, 
strange  enough,  the  room  with  which  it 
was  connected  was  called  the  ‘  black 
chamber.’  ” 

Much  as  I  had  vaunted  my  disbelief  of 
ghost  stories,  I  must  confess  that  as  avo 
were  then  sitting  in  the  dim  twilight  in 
that  still  summer  evening,  with  the  sha¬ 
dows  lengthening  through  the  deep  re¬ 
cesses  of  the  window,  my  companion’s 
enthusiastic  nature  quite  carried  me  with 
him ;  and  with  r.apt  attention,  and  an  un- ! 
defined  feeling  of  pleasure  mingled  with 
fear,  I  prepared  to  hear  the  horrors  of  the 
“  black  chamber,”  which  I  now  relate  in 
his  own  words. 


I  had  concluded  my  university  educa¬ 
tion,  .and  to  finish  my  studies  in  medicine, 
became,  for  some  years,  the  in-door  pupil 

of  the  famous  Dr.  W - ,  who  at  that 

time  enjoyed  the  most  extensive  practice 
in  Blenheim.  My  progress  in  my  profes¬ 
sion  was  so  great,  that  in  a  few  years  my 
old  master  made  over  a  number  of  his  re¬ 
mote  country  p.atients  to  m^  care,  his  ad¬ 
vanced  age  rendering  it  impossible  for 

I  him  to  take  long  journeys.  ()ne  evening 

I I  was  hastily  summoned  to  the  country 
I  residence  of  the  Count  Albrecht  Von  Sil- 

berstein,  who  had  lately  returned  from 
It.aly,  with  his  second  wife,  a  bc.autiful 
j  young  heiress,  whom  he  had  just  married : 

;  ins  first,  it  was  said,  had  died  at  Milan, 

'  only  a  few  months  before  the  second  mar- 
!  rlage.  It  was,  however,  to  attend  the 
I  Count’s  sister  that  I  was  summoned ;  .she 
[  was  dying  of  nervous  fever.  I  could  ren¬ 
der  but  little  .assistance,  as  I  saw  she  was 
j  beyond  earthly  help ;  but  I  ordered  some 
I  sedatives,  and  left  written  directions,  to 
be  followed  till  my  return  next  day.  I 
was  prejiaring  to  take  leave,  when  the 
Count  rushed  in,  and  begged  of  me,  as  1 
valued  his  friendshij),  not  to  leave  the 
j  house  that  night.  lie  was  devotedly  at¬ 
tached  to  his  sister ;  and,  ns  I  h.ad  no 
p.articular  engagement,  I  consented  to  re- 
m.ain.  The  Lady  Von  Silberstein  gave 
orders  to  have  a  room  prepared  for  me, 
and  begged  me  to  take  rest  while  my  pa 
tient  slept,  as  she  knew  the  Count  would 
reqiiirc  iny  .attcnd.ance  the  moment  the 
Lady  Thpresa  awoke.  Saying,  this,  she 
wished  me  good  night,  and  left  the  room. 

When  letl  alone,  I  could  not  help  re¬ 
flecting  on  the  aspect  of  that  gloomy  cas¬ 
tle,  with  its  dark  he.avy  towers,  frowning, 
as  if  in  anger  with  its  inmates.  It  ha<l 
not  oven  a  cheerful  prospect,  situated,  as 
it  wa.s,  in  a  barren  flat  country,  more  like 
the  stronghold  of  a  tribe  of  banditti 
th.an  what  one  would  expect  to  see  as  the 
dwelling  of  a  nobleman.  The  interior 
was  not  one  whit  more  inviting  or  cheer¬ 
ful.  The  room  I  w-os  in  was  fearfully 
somber  ;  it  was  a  lonjj  narrow  chamber, 
only  h.alf-lighted  by  tne  small  loop-hole 
windows ;  tlie  furniture  and  drapery  old 
and  faded. 

What  could  have  induced  the  Countess 
to  marry  that  man,  thought  I — she  so 
young  and  lovely,  he  so  dark  and  gloomy. 
I  .also  noticed,  during  the  short  time  1 
saw  them  together,  a  shadow  pass  over 
her,  whenever  her  husband  .addressed  her. 
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indicative  more  of  fear  or  dislike  than  | 
love.  In  the  midst  of  iny  reflections  I 
was  interrupted  by  the  servant,  announc¬ 
ing  that  my  apartment  w.'w  ready.  Con¬ 
ducted  to  it,  I  found  it  even  more  dismal 
than  that  which  I  had  just  letl.  It  was  ^ 
spacious :  the  old-fashioned  heavy  doors  ^ 
were  of  massive  o.ak ;  the  tables  were  j 
covered  with  dark  cloth ;  the  hangings  ^ 
and  curtains  were  black  as  ebony,  as  also  , 
all  the  woo»l-work  in  the  room.  1  lighted  j 
two  pair  of  candles  to  chast*  the  gloom  ; 
but  it  was  like  the  mere  illumination  of  a  ' 
vault,  tlie  narrow  circles  of  radiance  only  ! 
making  the  darkness  more  visible.  | 

I  sat  down  at  a  small  table  near  the  fire, 
and  placed  my  candles  upon  it,  to  impart 
some  air  of  comfort  to  mv  black  p.alace — 
but  even  that  failed.  I  had  determined 
at  once  to  write  down  the  particulars  of  | 
the  case  I  Wiis  attemling,  and  get  to  bed. 

I  must  mention,  that  one  particularity  of 

Dr.  W - ’s  was,  that  eacli  of  his  pupils 

should  give  him  in  writing,  a  most  cir- 1 
cumst.‘intial  account  of  every  case  they  ! 
attende<l ;  to  accomplish  this  now,  and  re¬ 
sign  myself  to  sleep,  was  all  iny  de.sire. 

1  had  just  finished  my  medical  techni¬ 
calities,  when  I  was  called  to  attend  Lady 
Theresa ;  she  had  awakened  much  worse, 
and  the  Count  sent  to  beg  that  I  would 
go  to  her  without  delay.  I  dre.ssed,  and 
hastened  after  my  attendant.  We  arrived, 
through  various  winding  jKissages,  at  the  | 
chamber  of  the  young  lady.  X  ever  shall  i 
I  forget  the  scene  that  there  presented  ' 
itself.  j 

No  one  could  doubt  the  Coimt’s  aftec- 1 
tion  for  his  sister  ;  yet  now'  he  seemed  to  | 
be  perfectly  unconscious  of  her  bodily  I 
BufiTerings,  and  only  stood  near  her  bed  j 
to  listen  with  eagerness  to  the  w'ords  she 
occasionally  \ittered.  She  herself,  w'retch- 
ed  creature,  was  sitting  upright,  staring 
as  if  her  eyes  would  start  from  their  .sock¬ 
ets.  I  approached  her  :  she  turned  from 
me,  sheltering  herself  beside  her  brother, 
and  pointing  wildly  at  me,  she  whisi»er- 
ed. 

“  Did  he  Boe  it  ?”  “  Did  be  hear  it  cry  ?” 
“  Did  he  see  the  ring  ?” 

I  sought  to  calm  her,  having  often  seen 
people  atfected  by  visions  in  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  there  was  no  quieting 
her.  8he  sprang  from  her  bed,  and  clung 
to  her  brother,  still  uttering  uicoherent 
Bentences  till  at  length  she  cried  out : 

“  I  feel  its  little  arms  ;  there — there — 
it  is  clinging  to  me  to  save  it.  I  can  not 


boar  the  glare  of  its  eye.  I  can  not — I 
dare  not  touch  it.  That  fatal  ring.” 

llien,  exhausted,  she  fell  senseless  on 
the  floor.  I  called  the  Count  to  assist  me 
in  replacing  her  in  bed  ;  but  when  I  look¬ 
ed  round  he  was  Ic.aning  against  the  wall, 
pale  and  motionless. 

I  rang  the  bell  violently.  As  footsteps 
approaclu'd,  he  .started.  “For  Heaven’s 
sake,”  cried  he,  “let  not  mortal  enter 
here.” 

“  I  must  have  jissistnnce,”  I  said. 

“  I  can  do  any  thing  you  remiire,”  re¬ 
plied  he,  making  an  effort  that  1  saw  cost 
liiin  a  great  deal.  Hut  his  will  seemed, 
nevertheless,  so  strong,  that,  when  he 
walked  to  the  door  .and  gave  some  orders, 
to  account  for  the  bell  having  been  rung, 
I  looked  in  astonishment.  Turning  to  me 
he  said :  “  Doctor,  it  Is  so  strange  and 
fearful  to  hear  the  ravings  of  ddirium. 
How  invariably  they  led  tlie  poor  sufferer 
to  imagine  scenes  they  never  witnessed. 
A  medical  man  of  great  eminence  told  me 
that  this  was  always  the  case.” 

After  a  short  interval.  Lady  Theresa 
revived ;  but  no  longer  in  her  former 
state  of  excitenient.  She  lay  quiet,  with 
her  eyes  closed.  I  tried  to  smooth  her 
pillow,  and  bathed  her  hands.  On  a  snd- 
den  she  looked  up,  with  a  bright  smile, 
and  said  softly,  two  or  three  times,  “  Ru¬ 
dolph.”  Then  wandering  among  scenes 
afar  off,  gently  fell  aslee]>,  .and  from  that 
passed  into  the  sleep  from  which  there  is 
no  aw.aking. 

I  turned  to  the  Count  and  said  :  “  Lady 
Theresa  is  dead.” 

“Dead!”  he  cried;  “dead;  she  can 
not,  she  must  not  die,  and  leave  mo.  I 
had  but  her  in  the  world  ;  she  would  not 
le.ave  me  alone.” 

“  It  is  no  use,”  8.aid  I,  drawing  him  from 
the  body. 

Sobbing  like  a  child,  ho  caught  her 
beautiful  golden  tresses,  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  sever  a  lock  ;  but  his  trembling  fingers 
refused  their  office,  and  again  sinking  be¬ 
side  her  lifeless  body,  her  fair  hair  cover¬ 
ing  him  as  a  vail,  he  lay  motionless.  Miich 
as  I  disliked  the  Count,  this  outburst  of 
genuine  feeling  completelv  overcame  me, 
and  w'ith  tears  I  looked  at  the  heart¬ 
broken  man,  all  his  hardness  and  repulsive- 
ness  quite  forgotten.  He  seemed  as  if 
clingiug  to  the  fair  angel  whose  bright 
spirit  had  fled. 

After  some  little  time  he  recovered 
himself,  and  rose  to  leave  the  room.  I 
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was  only  too  glad  to  follow.  I  felt  sick 
at  heart.  The  wretched  death-bed  I  had 
witnessed,  and  the  feeling  of  dislike  1  had 
felt  to  the  Count,  combined  to  make  me 
long  for  a  quiet  hour  in  my  own  room. 

We  descendeii  to  the  saloon ;  the 
Count,  making  some  apology  that  he  had 
letters  to  write,  left  me.  I  hastened  back 
to  my  own  chamber,  but  not  to  sleep.  I 

Eiled  wood  on  the  fire,  and  sat  down  in  a 
irge  chair  opposite  to  it,  recalling  mi¬ 
nutely  everj-  Avord  that  Lady  Theresa  had  ; 
uttered.  I  could  think  of  nothing  else —  I 
what  could  have  befallen  that  young  girl  ?  j 
That  she  wa.s  implicated  in  sotne  dark  deed  i 
there  could  be  no  doubt ;  the  awful  visions  j 
that  haunted  her  were  not  the  raving 
fancies  of  delirium.  Her  brother — he  too 
shared  her  secret.  I  had  a  dim  recollection 
of  a  tale  that  I  had  heard  when  a  child, 
of  some  heavy  curse  which  hung  oA-er  the 
Count’s  house.  One  of  his  ancestors  had 
treated  his  wife  with  cruelty,  and  she  on 
her  death-bed  left  their  wedding-ring, 
Avith  a  bitter  curse  attached  to  it,  and 
that  it  should  cling  to  the  family  till  a 
dead  bride  claimed  a  husband  Avith  it ; 
but  what  could  that  poor  girl  have  to  do 
Avith  a  child  and  a  ring  ?  It  was  all  mys¬ 
tery,  and  the  incoherent  story  furnished 
little  solution  to  the  |)roblcm.  I  thought 
again  and  again  of  all  that  I  had  ever 
heard  about  Lady  Theresa,  but  that  was 
not  much.  She  aa’us  very  young,  had 
latterly  not  appeared  abroad  in  thcAvorld. 
Some  said  her  engagement  to  an  officer 
bad  been  suddenly  broken  ofl‘;  others 
that  she  had  become  ascetic.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  she  certainly  shunned  all  society, 
even  her  sister’s ;  her  only  companion  was 
her  brother. 

I  tried  to  turn  my  thoughts  into  other 
channels,  but  to  no  purpose.  I  felt  a  I 
great  wish  to  see  her  again,  and  yielding  i 
to  the  temptation,  crept  back  to  her  room 
and  gazed  once  more  on  those  features 
which  had  made  so  deep  an  impression 
upon  me.  All  was  hushed ;  every  thing 
had  been  arranged.  Morning  had  just 
dawned,  and  the  gray  light  streamed 
through  the  open  easement.  1  turned  to 
look  on  the  beautiful  creature  before  me. 
There  she  lay  in  the  stillness  of  death  ;  a 
smile  seemed  to  rest  on  her  features.  It 
may  be  that  the  recollection  of  some  hap¬ 
py  hour  of  childhood  had  visited  her 
wearied  spirit  before  it  went  forth  on  its 
solitary  journey.  I  felt  I  was  polluting  a 
sanctuary  by  harboring  for  a  moment  the 
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thought  that  could  be  implicated  in 
any  crime,  .and  pressing  a  kiss  on  her 
cold  cheek,  I  took  away  one  of  her  bright 
curls. 

The  next  d.ay  Lady  Theresa  was  buried. 
The  Count  asked  me  to  stay  th.at  night, 
Avhich  I  gladly  did,  as  I  aass  worn  out 
with  my  vigil  of  the  night  before.  Just 
as  I  Av.as  about  to  consign  myself  to  rest, 
I  was  interrupted  by  the  jager,  AA-ho  knock¬ 
ed  at  my  door  to  inquire  if  I  hiul  any 
commands.  He  was  a  lively,  pleasant 
fellow,  and  inclined  to  be  communicative. 
We  sat  talking  for  awhile,  when  he  rose 
to  leave  the  room,  ho  looked  around  Ai  ith 
a  shudder,  and  asked,  “  If  I  felt  lonely,  or 
Avould  Avish  him  to  remain  all  night.” 

I  smiled  at  the  idea,  for  ho  seemed 
really  afniid  ;  and  although  I  did  not  think 
the  place  cheerful,  yet  I  had  no  fear.  I 
AA'as  as  skeptical  then  as  you  .are  now.  My 
talkative  companion  related  many  stories 
connected  with  the  chamber,  to  Avhich  I 
eagerly  listened,  in  hopes  I  might  find  a 
clue  to  Lady  Theresa’s  ravings,  but  all 
were  connected  with  events  that  had  oc¬ 
curred  years  before.  However  inclined  I 
might  have  been  to  have  kept  this  young 
man  with  me,  I  now  determined  to  place 
no  obstacle  to  my  spending  a  night  in  a 
haunted  chamber.  The  A'ery  idea  gave 
me  a  thrill  of  pleasure.  I  left  no  portion 
of  my  apartment  unsearehed,  so  that  I 
could  not  by  possibility  be  played  upon. 
I  secured  the  door  and  the  AvindoAA's,  and 
having  made  all  my  arrangements  Avith 
the  vieAV  of  practically  overthrowing 
the  theory  of  apparitions,  I  Avent  to  bed, 
and  much  sooner  than  I  expected  fell 
asleep. 

After  some  time  I  AA’as  aroused  by  hear¬ 
ing  a  sound  like  the  dropping  of  a  heavy 
weight,  as  it  fell  step  by  step.  I  could 
not  account  for  the  noise,  for  it  seemed  to 
proceed  from  the  other  side  of  the  Avail, 
which  I  knew  was  an  outside  wall,  and 
there  was  neither  room  nor  stairs  beyond. 
I  looked  around,  but  .all  AA-as  dark.  Think¬ 
ing  I  must  have  been  mistaken,  I  settled 
to  sleep  .again,  when  the  sound  was  re- 
e.ated  even  more  distinctly  than  before. 

began  now,  indeed,  to  feel  nervous,  and 
sat  up.  A  slight  wind,  like  a  breath, 
assed  over  me,  but  still  I  suaa'  nothing. 

strained  my  eyes  as  though  I  could 
penetrate  the  darkness.  The  sound  had 
greatly  decreased,  yet  I  was  conscious 
there  was  something,  be  it  mortal  or 
spirit,  in  the  room  with  me.  After  watch- 
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ing  with  a  boating  heart,  I  argued  myself  i  The  Legend  of  the  Fatal  Ring  burst,  as 
into  the  idea  that  the  noise  must  have  i  it  were,  upon  niy  mind  ;  the  whole  thing 
been  at  the  other  side  of  the  irmUle  W'all,  seemed  only  too  clear.  It  had  been  the 
and  that  it  w.a8  occasioned  by  some  of  Lady  Theresa,  but  not  come  for  sym- 
the  servants  who  hml  j>orhaps  been  up  pathy — no.  She  had  removed  the  fatal 
late,  and  so,  turning  on  my  side,  tried  curse  hanging  over  her  brother’s  house — 
again  to  oom|K)so  myself.  I  had  not  been  that  brother  she  loved  so  dearly — and  I 
settled  many  minute.s,  however,  when  I  was  selected  out  of  the  whole  world  to 
perceived  a  faint  light,  coming  from  the  carry  the  dreadful  weight  with  me  to  the 
same  direction  in  which  I  had  heard  the  grave.  I  clasped  my  hand  over  my  eyes, 
sound.  I  looked  up,  when,  to  my  horror,  for  it  seemed  to  be  written  in  blazing  cha- 
I  saw  a  tall  female  figure  advancing  stead-  racters  round  the  walls  that  I  was  wed- 
ily  towards  me.  She  had  long  bright  hair,  :  ded  to  a  dead  bride  !  I  felt  as  if  voices 
falling  over  her  shoulders,  and  her  drapery  of  thunder  were  shrieking  the  fe.arful  se- 
was  jiure  as  snow.  She  stood  still  in  the  ,  cret  into  my  oars.  I  flung  myself  on  the 
center  of  the  room,  gazing  about  her.  I  i  floor,  howling  in  the  madness  of  despair, 
was  par.ilyz<Ml  with  terror ;  I  held  my  :  and  calling  down  fearful  imprecations  on 
breath,  dreading  to  make  the  least  move- :  the  head  of  the  being  whom  a  moment 
ment,  lest  I  should  attract  her  attention,  l)efore  I  almost  revered  as  an  angel  of 
but  I  could  not  for  one  moment  withdraw  light.  At  length  nature  exhausted  it- 
my  eyes  from  the  figure.  At  la.st  it  per- 1  self,  and  I  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  from 
eeived  me,  for  it  hastily  advanced  towards  which  I  did  not  awake  till  the  bright 
me,  and  extending  its  long  icy  arm,  beams  of  the  sun  showed  me  that  tho 
seized  my  hand.  morning  was  far  advanced.  I  looked 

1  fell  back  insensible.  How  long,  I  re-  round  in  surpri.se  at  finding  myself  stretch- 
mained  in  this  state  I  don’t  know  ;  but  I  ed  on  the  ground,  though  an  indescribable 
awoke  before  it  was  light.  I  sprang  from  weight  pressed  me  down.  I  conld  not  at 
my  bed,  lighted  a  candle,  and  looked  j  first  recollect  what  h.ad  occurred.  By 
every  where  to  see  had  my  supernattiral  j  degrees  the  truth  flashed  across  me.  I 
visitor  left  any  trace  behind,  but  I  could  l  sprang  on  my  feet,  examined  the  door  to 
find  no  clue  to  the  mystery.  I  thought  I '  learn  whether  any  one  had  entered  tho 
must  have  had  a  frightful  dream,  till  my  '  room  and  seen  my  delirious  frenzy.  All 
eye  fell  on  a  ring  upon  my  finger  that  I  was  as  I  had  loft  it,  doors  and  windows 
had  never  seen  Indore.  What  could  this  barred  fast.  My  secret  was  my  own.  No 
mean  ?  Who  could  that  mysterious  be- '  mortal  knew  what  had  happened,  and  no 
ing  have  been  ?  I  tried  to  recall  tho  fea-  one  should  ever  know, 
tures.  They  seemed  familiar  to  me.  I  I  dressed  myself  with  scrupulous  care, 
had  seen  them  previously,  but  when  or  arranged  the  furniture,  so  that  no  trace 
where?  Yes — yes — I  remembered  they  was  loft  of  my  ini|>otont  fury;  and  tho 
were  none  other  than  those  of  the  Lady  i  ring — the  hateful  ring — should  I  fling  it 
Theresa.  Now  it  was,  too,  that  I  recol-  i  out  of  tho  window,  or  bury  it  deep  in  tho 
lected  distinctly  the  same  beautiful  hair. '  earth  ?  No,  I  d.are  not  part  with  it; 
The  eyes,  though  wild,  still  ha«i  the  same  •  throw  it  where  I  would,  send  it  to  tho 
loving,  melancholy  expression.  That  look  j  most  distant  part  of  the  world,  it  would 
that  none  but  she  could  have !  Could  her  ;  still  come  back  to  me,  and  perhaps  in  a 
troubled  spirit  have  come  to  reveal  to  me  way  that  would  expose  me  to  the  whole 
the  secret  of  her  dying  agony?  Perhaps  I  world.  I  knew  its  power  ;  it  fixed  itself 
it  was  to  ask  me  to  bear  a  message.  Oh!  on  its  possessor.  Had  I  not  but  now 
that  I  had  l<een  able  to  question  her !  how  '  seen  the  truth  of  this  ;  for  years,  it  may 
I  cursed  my  trembling  timidity,  that  had  ^  bo  for  centuries,  it  had  clung  to  Count 
prevented  me  from  speaking  to  her !  '  Von  Silberstein’s  name  ;  and  now  by  her 

In  this  excited  state  of  mind  I  sat  down, !  means,  I  dare  not  mention  her  name,  ful- 
listening  intensely  in  fear  of  hearing  her  filling  the  prediction,  it  w'ould  cling,  fast- 
footsteps.  I  took  oft'  the  ring  to  look  at  en,  eat  into  my  very  life  ;  and  for  how 
tho  gift  of  the  dead,  when  oh  !  horror  long  ?  There  was  no  second  removal,  no 
more  terrible  than  words  can  express —  |  hope,  no  dawning  of  morning  in  that  black 
too  terrible  even  for  imagination — I  saw  i  forever. 

engraved  upon  it  the  heraldic  bearings  of  1  I  seized  the  ring  and  hid  it  in  my  bo- 
Count  V'on  Silberstein’s  family.  |  som.  Why  should  I  indulge  the  feeling. 
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it  was  a  childish  fancy  ?  I  would  never  ] 
think  of  it  again.  I  ought  to  marry ;  I 
had  no  worldly  cares,  and  my  mind  M'as  ' 
liable  to  be  infected  with  strange  delu¬ 
sions.  In  this  way  I  argued  to  myself, 
knowing,  ay!  feeling  from  the  bottom  of; 
my  heart,  bound  body  and  soul  to  a  spir-  ! 
it.  I  hastened  to  the  saloon — none  of  the  | 
family  had  made  their  appearance.  Again  | 
I  was  alone  ;  the  solitude  I  had  fled  from  ' 
above,  pursued  me  here.  I  examined  the  | 
pictures,  which  I  had  seen  many  times  , 
before  ;  wondered  who  they  rej»rescnted  ;  ' 
had  they  a  secret  to  hide ;  were  they 
pursued  by  a  specter,  to  whom  they  be- 1 
longed  without  hope  of  release.  Again,  , 
at  that  terrible  thought,  I  turned  from 
them,  and  reckoned  the  panes  of  glass  in 
each  window.  Did  she,  the  Countess, 
who  left  that  fearful  legacy,  ever  stand 
here  where  I  was  standing.  Perhaps  it 
was  in  this  spot  that  thouglit  first  present¬ 
ed  itself  to  her  mind. 

I  looked  at  the  breakfast-table,  it  was 
laid  for  four,  the  Count,  his  wife,  and  my¬ 
self  :  who  could  the  fourth  be  ?  the  Count¬ 
ess’  sister  ?  ah !  here  was  a  chance,  I 
would  marry  her !  I  walked  to  the  mir¬ 
rors,  thought  I  was  good  enough  looking. 
I  was  in  good  practice,  and  very  highly 
educated  ;  many  a  girl  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  have  me ;  but  I  had  not  money 
enough.  In  the  midst  of  these  reflections 
a  pretty  young  woman  with  a  child  pass¬ 
ed  the  window,  just  op|)osite  to  me  ;  they 
stopped,  .and  she  gathered  flowers  and 
played  with  the  little  boy ;  I  watched  her 
for  some  time  ;  oh  !  that  I  knew  who  she 
was — that  I  could  get  acquainted  with 
her.  She  seemed  an  upper  servant ;  what 
matter,  I  would  marry  her ;  yes,  she 
should  be  my  wife.  I  would  love  and 
rotect  her ;  she  was  poor,  I  would  make 
er  rich,  I  would  make  her  a  lady.  She 
would  never  refuse  me ;  and  once  mar¬ 
ried,  I  should  he  safe,  and  could  defy  the 
spirit.  Without  a  moment’s  hesit.ation  I 
hurried  along  the  corridor  and  down  the 
terrace ;  a  turn  in  the  path  suddeidy 
brought  me  before  the  girl.  I  knelt  at 
her  met,  caught  her  dress,  told  her  I  ador¬ 
ed  her,  ■would  live  but  for  her,  would 
gtiard  her  as  a  tender  flower,  if  she  w’ould 
but  unite  her  fate  to  mine.  The  poor 
creature  thought  I  was  mad  ;  she  scream¬ 
ed,  caught  the  child  in  her  arms  and  ran 
into  the  castle.  I  saw  what  I  had  done, 
she  would  give  the  alarm,  they  would  all 
consider  me  insane ;  I  should  be  shunned 
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by  every  one,  and  left  alone  with  my 
dreadful  secret.  Fearful  of  meeting  any 
one,  1  left  the  terrace  and  hurried  down 
the  steps  into  the  thicket.  I  saw  servants 
out  looking  for  me,  and  the  young  woman 
I  had  been  speaking  to  pointing  out  to 
them  the  direction  I  must  have  taken.  I 
lay  hid  under  a  bush,  not  moving  a  limb 
lest  they  should  see  me,  and  wlion  they 
had  returned,  I  loft  my  retreat  and  ran, 
almost  flew  home.  Those  I  met  on  the 
way  looked  at  me  U’ith  a  vagtie  glance 
that  might  have  been  sympathy.  My  first 
thought  was  to  secrete  the  ring ;  this  ac¬ 
complished,  I  lay  down  and  longed,  oh ! 
how  earnestly,  for  death !  From  that 
hour  I  was  ill  three  month  of  the  very 
B.ame  disease  that  Lady  Theresa  had  died 
of.  When  I  left  my  sick-bed  I  was  an¬ 
other  creature  ;  I  no  longer  strove  to  shut 
out  the  hateful  trtith  from  myself,  but 
humbly  siibmitted  to  my  fate. 

“Now,  what  do  you  say  to  this  ;  for  I 
can  testify  on  oath  all  I  have  stated  ?” 

“  I  can  not  b\it  allow  it  is  most  strange,” 
said  I ;  “  and  had  you  not  assured  me  you 
had  examined  every  part  of  your  room 
so  carefully,  I  should  have  had  some 
doubts.” 

“As  I  stated,”  replied  Auerbach,  “de¬ 
ception  here  was  iinposiible.  I  was  as 
wide  awake  as  you  are  now.  And,  be¬ 
sides,  tho  fatal  ring ;  what  else  could  that 
mean  ?”  And  he  relapsed  into  a  state  of 
abstraction. 

“Well,”  said  I,  more  with  the  idea  of 
rousing  him,  than  for  any  real  obstacle  it 
presented  to  my  mind ;  “  the  ring  is  the 
stumbling-block  to  me.  If  the  apjH'arance 
was  not  a  deception,  it  must  have  been  a 
spirit ;  but  I  can  not  understand  a  spirit 
having  .any  thing  to  do  with  the  fading 
things  of  tnis  world.  It  leaves  all  that  be¬ 
hind.” 

He  interrupted  me : 

“You  first  deny  the  existence  of  spir¬ 
its  ;  then  yon  must  define  the  exact  way 
they  ought  to  appe.ar ;  such  inconsistency ! 
lint  perhaps  you  will  not  be  so  skeptical 
if  I  show  you  the  ring.  I  have  never 
worn  it  since  that  fatal  night,  now  years 
gone  by ;  but  something  urges  me  to 
look  at  it  to-night.  Who  knows  but  it 
may  be  a  warning  that  I  .am  soon  to  join 
my  spirit-bride  ?  ” 

Saying  this,  he  took  from  his  breast  a 
curious-looking  box,  and  handed  it  to  me 
to  open. 

I  can  hardly  describe  the  sensation  with 
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which  I  raised  the  lid,  and  took  out  a 
very  old-fivshioned  ring,  with  strange  cha¬ 
racters  engraved  on  it ;  and,  true  enough, 
the  heraldic  bearings  oftlie  Count  Albrecht 
Von  Silberstein’s  family.  I  felt  a  nervous, 
oreej)ing  sensation  ;  the  perspiration  hung 
in  drops  on  my  forehead.  As  to  Auer¬ 
bach,  he  seemed  ready  to  fall. 

J  ust  then  I  heard  a  footstej) ;  trem- 
})ling,  I  let  the  ring  fall  on  the  floor,  and 
ran  to  assist  Auerbach,  who  had  fainted, 
crying  out : 

“  1  como — I  come.” 

Immediately  I  heard  a  voice,  exclaim- 
ing : 

“  Where  in  the  world  are  you  ?  What 
is  the  matter  ?  ” 

To  my  infinite  relief,  I  recognized  Fer¬ 
dinand’s  voice,  and  calling  him  to  my  aid, 
we  got  j)Oor  Auerb.ach  to  bed,  where, 
.after  administering  some  remedies,  we 
succeeded  in  restoring  consciousness. 

When  I  rcl.ated  to  Ferdinand  what  had 
passed,  he  started  convulsively. 

“  I  have  been,”  he  broke  forth,  “  kept 
at  court  all  day,  on  account  of  that  iden¬ 
tical  Jilack  Chamber.” 

T  urged  him  to  relate  hix  story,  and  he 
began : 

”  Von  both  know  Fril.ag,”  said  he. 
“Count  Von  Silberstein  lately  invite*!  him 
to  a  l.*u-go  b.all  at  the  Castle  of  Silberstein. 
The  night  proved  a  tempestuous  one ; 
thunder  ami  lightning,  ami  torrents  of 
rain ;  so  they  pressed  Fritag  to  remain. 
He  said  he  would  willingly,  save  th.at  he 
had  .an  aj)pointment  e.arly  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  in  town.  The  Count  said  that  he  also 
had  an  early  engagetnent,  and  th.at  they 
could  go  together.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  Fritag  was  very  gl.ad  to  remain 
beneath  so  good  a  shelter.  The  next 
morning,  it  seems,  the  j.ager  knocked  at 
his  door  to  tell  him  the  Count  w.as  wait¬ 
ing;  but  receiving  no  .answer,  concluded 
he  had  left  the  Castle.  So  the  Count  de¬ 
parted  Avithout  him.  When  the  party  as¬ 
sembled  at  breakfast,  one  of  the  domestics 
announced  to  the  Countess  that  Ilerr 
Fritag  had  not  gone  Avith  the  Count.  She 
immediately  sent  to  let  him  know  they 
were  Avaiting  breakfist ;  but  there  Avas  no 
ansAver.  After  a  delay  of  a  couple  of 
hours,  they  broke  open  the  door,  Avhen 
they  found  poor  Fritag  insensible,  lying 
across  the  bed.  They  thought  at  first  he 
was  dead  ;  but  perceiving  he  still  breath¬ 
ed,  they  used  the  usu.al  remedies,  and  lie 
soon  showed  signs  of  returning  conscious¬ 


ness.  They  then  entreated  him  to  say 
Avhat  had  happened,  Avhen  he  st.ated  that 
the  night  before  he  noticed  the  gloomy 
appearance  of  the  room  to  his  attendant, 
Avho  said  it  had  hardly  been  used  since 
the  late  Countess’  death.  It  Avas  the 
room  that  she  and  the  Count  had  occu¬ 
pied  ;  and  since  her  demise  it  had  the  re¬ 
putation  of  being  haunted. 

“  Fritag  Avas  not  afraid  of  spirits,  and 
settled  himself  for  the  night  Avithout  .any 
apprehension.  He  had  been  in  bed  about 
a  couple  of  hours,  Avhen  he  Avas  awakened 
by  a  noise  proceeding  from  the  further 
extremity  of  the  room ;  he  sat  up,  and 
Avas  terrified  by  seeing  a  tall  female  clad 
in  Avhitc,  Avith  glaring  eyes,  and  bright 
goMen  hair  hanging  o\'cr  her  shoulders. 
St.alking  up  to  the  bed,  she  silently  beck¬ 
oned  to  him,  and  he  mechanic.ally  rose  and 
followed  her  through  a  long  narroAV  pas¬ 
sage,  AA'hen  she  turned  aside  into  a  room, 
(pule  brightened  by  the  moonlight  stream¬ 
ing  through  the  AvindoAA',  hut  so  coA'cre*! 
with  dust  th.at  it  seemed  as  if  no  mortal 
had  been  in  it  for  years.  She  raised  the 
lid  of  a  chest,  and  with  a  wild  scream, 
held  towards  him  the  skeleton  of  a  child. 
At  this  moment  be  descried  all  ch.anging 
and  becoming  black  as  pitch.  The  next 
thing  he  was  conscious  of,  Avas  the  buzz  of 
voices  round  his  bed. 

“All  the  listeners  to  this  mysterious 
story  Avere  struck  with  amazement.  The 
old  housekeeper  s.aid  the  room  Avas  fre¬ 
quented  by  a  spirit,  and  so  said  all  the 
credulous.  The  skeptical  portions  of  the 
household  tried  to  pursuade  Fritag  that 
he  must  hat'e  had  a  bad  dream. 

“The  Countess,  a  wom.an  of  strong 
mind,  insisted  on  sending  for  the  magis¬ 
trate,  .and  having  a  thorough  inspection 
of  the  room.  Accordingly  a  carriage  was 
dispatched  for  that  functionary  without 
delay.  It  was  some  time  before  he  arriv¬ 
ed,  as  the  distance  from  the  castle  to  his 
residence  is  about  ten  miles.  The  Count¬ 
ess  resolved  not  to  leave  the  room  for  one 
moment  till  he  came. 

“  Herr  Saltag  Avas  only  too  glad  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  commission  of  investigation, 
lie  had  often  pressed  the  Count  to  allow 
him  to  inspect  the  apartment,  and  so  put 
a  stop  to  the  reports  circulated  about  its 
being  ‘  haunted ;  ’  but  somehow  the  Count 
always  contrived  to  put  it  off.  His  ab¬ 
sence  now  preA’ented  any  further  obstacle, 
and  Avithout  delay  Ilerr  Saltag,  accom- 
•panied  by  the  Countess  and  Fritag,  search- 
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cd  every  part  of  the  room,  but  without 
any  n»sult.  It  was  all  in  vain  that  they 
shifted  the  bed,  took  down  the  curtains, 
changed  the  position  of  the  furniture — 
there  was  no  trace.  Fritag  showed  the 
exact  place  of  the  spirit's  entrance  and 
exit,  ^riie  wall  was  next  sounded — it  was 
solid  masonry.  There  was  not  a  panel 
that  could  slide  up  or  down.  The  Count¬ 
ess  declared  there  was  no  passage  con¬ 
necting  that  room  with  any  other  in  the 
toiver.  Still  Fritag  persisted  in  his  story ; 
and  the  magistrate  said  he  would  not 
leave  the  place  till  he  could  account  satis¬ 
factorily  for  it. 

“  Accordingly  he  ordered  a  ladder,  and 
mounting  it,  |>as3ed  his  hand  c.arefully 
over  the  wall,  if  by  chance  he  might  dis¬ 
cover  a  hidden  spring.  After  about  an 
hour  spent  in  this  way,  he  exclaimed  sud¬ 
denly,  ‘  I  have  it,  I  have  it !  ’  and  by 
ressing  hard  with  his  finger,  he  moved  a 
eavy  door  sliding  into  the  wall,  so  as  not 
to  be*  perceptible  outside.  This  led  to  a 
ftight  of  steps  also  made  in  the  wall ;  then 
another  spring-door  opened  into  a  set  of 
rooms  in  the  tower  that  belonged  to  a  su- 
perannu.ated  nurse  of  the  family  who  lived 
m  these  apartments.  The  room  into 
which  Fritag  had  been  led  the  night  be¬ 
fore  was  to  the  left  of  this  narrow  })assagc, 
before  coming  to  the  steps.  Into  this  the 
magistrate  went.  It  was  as  Fritag  de¬ 
scribed,  covered  thick  with  dust;  but 
they  perceived  the  trace  of  a  nuked  foot. 
Following  this  foot  print  they  came  to  the 
window-sill,  but  no  chest  was  visible. 
After  examining  all  around,  the  Countess 

Sested  that  the  window  -  sill  itself 
^  t  be  raised  ;  but  there  neither  seem¬ 
ed  hinge  or  lock.  However,  the  planks 
were  lifted,  and  awful  to  relate,  the  skel¬ 
eton  was  found  there. 

“  Ilcrr  Saltag  would  not  allow  the 
Couutess  to  proceed  any  further;  and 
giving  the  body  of  the  child  to  one  of 
his  attendants,  he  proceeded  with  Fritag. 
They  descended  the  steps,  and  going  to 
the  door  which  was  easily  miened,  there 
thej'  saw  the  identical  white  figure  crouch¬ 
ed  in  a  comer,  her  beautiful  golden  hair 
hanging  disheveled  over  her;  and  the  , 
witch-hke  nurse,  with  her  arm  raised 
about  to  strike  her  wretched  victim.  ^ 
Fritag  caught  the  woman’s  arm  before  it  , 
fell,  when,  to  Ids  utter  consternation,  he  | 
beheld  in  the  ghastly  misery  of  madness, 
the  Count’s  first  wife  I  ” 

This  fearml  tragedy  is  soon  elucidated. 


Count  Von  Silberstein  and  his  wife,  a 
beautiful  but  portionless  girl,  whom  he 
had  married,  were  traveling  abroad,  when 
they  met  with  Mademoiselle  Clara  Duguo, 
the  daughter  and  only  child  of  a  wealtliy 
merchant. 

The  Countess  wjis  near  her  confinement, 
•and  the  Count  saw’,  if  he  could  only  get 
her  out  of  the  way,  he  might  eiwily  obtain 
the  hand  and  fortune  of  Mademoiselle 
;  Clara.  The  fiendish  thought  no  sooner 
!  presented  iuelf  to  his  mind  than  he  has¬ 
tened  to  put  it  in  execution.  lie  trav¬ 
eled  back  in  disguise  to  his  Castle  of  Sil- 
'  berstein,  near  Blenheim,  carrying  his  wife 
w’ith  him ;  but  causing  it  to  be  refiorted 
in  Rome,  that  they  had  gone  to  Milan. 
Shortly  after  the  birth  of  his  child,  he 
himself  strangled  the  new-born  babe  in 
the  mother’s  presence :  the  sight  of  her 
murdered  infant  deprived  the  |Kwr  Count¬ 
ess  of  reason.  He  then  jilaced  her  under 
the  care  of  the  old  hag  with  whom  she 
was  found,  thinking,  perhaps,  she  was  as 
sale  there  a.s  in  her  grave ;  and  by  this 
means  tried  to  ouiet  his  conscience  by  not 
^  having  deprived  her  of  life.  The  only 
being  to  whom  he  confided  his  secret  was 
his  sister,  but  she  was  in  no  way  partaker 
of  the  deed,  not  having  heard  of  it  till  after 
his  second  marriage.  The  weight  of  this 
dreadful  secret  broke  her  heart. 

Count  Von  Silberstein  hastened  back 
I  after  this  foul  deed  to  Rome,  and  there 
I  caused  it  to  be  circulated  that  his  w’ifo 
and  child  were  dead.  A  few  montha 
;  after  he  sought  from  Monsieur  Dugue  the 
,  hand  of  his  fiur  daughter  ;  the  ambitious 
old  merchant  w:i8  daiuded  by  a  glittering 
I  coronet,  and  forced  his  reluctant  child  to 
marry  the  Count.  The  poor  maniac  had 
always  occupied  “  the  Black  Chamber.” 
The  first  night  I  have  introduced  her  as 
making  her  appearance  there,  her  nurse 
had  gone  to  a  feast  in  the  lower  stories, 
and  thinking  she  had  left  her  charge 
asleep,  ventured  down  the  private  ))as- 
sage  I  have  described,  the  existence  of 
which  was  only  known  to  herself.  The 
wretched  creature  missing  her  guardian, 
and  seeing  the  door  open,  Inistened  down 
the  steps ;  pushing  the  other  door  back, 
she  instantly  recognized  her  own  room  ; 
and,  thinking  she  saw’  her  husband  in  bed, 
in  the  frenzy  of  the  moment,  put  the  fated 
ring  on  his  finger,  and  then  returned,  be¬ 
fore  she  was  detected,  into  her  own  apart¬ 
ment.  The  next  time  she  was  not  so  for¬ 
tunate.  The  second  visit  was  when  her 
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nurse  was  engaged  in  a  similar  manner  as 
before,  and  she  gave,  as  she  thought,  to 
her  husband  his  murdered  child.  It  was 
just  then  the  woman  discovered  her,  and 
bore  her  away. 

My  poor  friend  Auerbach’s  health  im¬ 
proved  only  for  a  short  time ;  the  solution 


of  the  mystery  came  too  late.  The  shock 
his  constitution  had  received  from  that 
strange  visitant,  and  the  indissoluble  con¬ 
tract  ny  which  he  had  supposed  himself 
to  be  bound  to  a  supernatural  being,  were 
too  much  for  his  strength,  which  gradually 
gave  way,  and  in  less  than  a  y’ear  he  died. 


From  th*  NaUonal  Review. 


FALSE  MOUALITY  OF 


LADY  NOVELISTS.* 


It  is  not  easy  to  over-estimate  the  im- 
jiortance  of  novels,  whether  we  regard 
the  influence  they  exercise  upmi  an  age, 
or  the  indications  they  aflbrd  of  its  cha¬ 
racteristic  tendencies  and  features.  They 
come,  indeed,  under  the  denomination  of 
“  light  literature but  this  litei*ature  is 
eflective  by  reason  of  its  very  lightness : 
it  spreads,  penetrates,  and  permeates 
where  weightier  matter  would  lie  merely 
on  the  outside  of  the  mind,  rt/ef/s  iudif/esta- 
que  moU*.  We  are  by  no  means  sure  that, 
with  reference  to  the  sphere  and  nature  of 
the  impressions  they  produce,  prose  works 
of  fiction  da  not  constitute  precisely  that 
branch  of  the  intellectual  activity  of  a  na¬ 
tion  which  a  far-seeing  moralist  would 
watch  with  the  most  vigilant  concern  and 
supervise  with  the  most  anxious  and  un¬ 
ceasing  care.  The  highest  productions  of 
genius,  it  is  true — great  national  epics  or 
lyrics,  works  of  pure  reason  that  revolu¬ 
tionize  a  philo8o[)hy  or  found  a  school,  his¬ 
tories  that  become  classical  and  permanent 
— the  writings  of  the  Shakspeares,  Bacons, 


•  Mildred  Vernon :  a  Tale  of  Parisian  Life  in  the 
last  days  of  the  Monarchy.  Colburn.  1 84S. 

lAonie  Vermont:  a  Scene  of  our  Time.  Bentley. 
1849. 

Kathie  Rrnnde.  By  Holme  Lee.  Smith  and 
Elder.  1860. 

liuth :  a  AWe/.  By  the  Author  of  Mar  y  Barton. 
Clmpman  and  HalL  1853. 

Framleigh  HaU.  Hurst  and  Blackett.  1858. 


Descartes,  Lessings,  Dantes,  Voltaires,  and 
Goethes  of  all  lands — have  unquestionably 
a  wider  and  a  grander  range  of  operation, 
and  leave  more  profound  and  enduring 
traces  of  their  influence :  but  their  effects 
are  less  immediate  and  less  direct ;  they 
work  deeper,  but  they  work  slower  ;  they 
work  upon  the  few  first,  and  afterwards 
through  these  upon  the  many  ;  they  affect 
the  present  age  probably  much  less,  but 
future  ages  infinitely  more. 

There  are  many  rea-sons  why  we  should 
look  upon  novels  in  this  serious  point  of 
view.  They  are  the  sole  or  the  chief 
reading  of  numbers  ;  and  these  numbers 
are  mainly  to  be  found  among  the  rich 
and  idle,  whose  wealth,  leisure,  and  social 
position  combine  to  give  to  their  tastes 
and  example  an  influence  wholly  out  of 
proportion  either  to  their  mental  activity 
or  to  their  mental  powers.  They  are  the 
reading  of  most  men  in  their  iiller  and 
more  impressionable  hours,  when  the 
fatigued  mind  requires  rest  and  recrea¬ 
tion  ;  when  the  brain,  therefore,  is  com¬ 
paratively  passive ;  and  when,  the  critical 
and  combative  faculties  being  laid  to  sleep, 
the  pabulum  offered  is  imbibed  without 
being  judged  or  sifted.  They  form,  too, 
an  unfortunately'  large  prof)ortion  of  the 
habitual  reading  of  the  young  at  the  ex¬ 
act  crisis  of  life  when  the  spirit  is  at  once 
most  susceptible  and  most  tenacious — 

“  Wax  to  receive,  and  marble  to  retain 
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when  the  memory  is  fresh,  arm  has  a  | 
greeily  and  by  no  means  discriminating 
appetite ;  when  the  moral  standard  is  for  ; 
the  most  part  fluctuating  or  unformed ; 
when  experience  aflbrds  no  criteron  ' 
whereby  to  separate  the  true  from  the  ! 
false  in  the  delineations  of  life,  and  the 
degree  of  culture  is  as  yet  insufEcient  to  ' 
distinguish  the  pure  from  the  meretri¬ 
cious,  the  sound  from  the  unsound,  in  taste ;  ; 
and  when  whatever  keenly  interests  and 
deeply  moves  is  accepted  and  laid  to  ' 
heart,  without  much  questioning  whether  ! 
the  emotion  is  genuine  and  virtuous,  or  ■ 
whether  the  interest  is  not  aroused  by  un¬ 
safe  and  unwarrantable  means.  Finally, 
novels  constitute  a  principal  ])art  of  the 
reading  of  women,  avIio  are  always  im-  ' 
pressionable,  in  whom  at  all  times  the  ; 
emotional  element  is  more  awake  and  , 
more  jiowerful  than  the  critical,  whose 
feelings  are  more  easily  arou5e<l  and  whose  : 
estimates  are  more  easily  influenced  than 
ours,  while  at  the  same  time  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  their  feelings  and  the  justice  of 
their  estimates  are  matters  of  the  most  ■ 
special  and  jirc^unincnt  concern. 

Tliere  are  peculiarities,  again,  in  works  j 
of  fiction  which  must  always  secure  them  i 
a  vast  influence  on  all  classes  of  societies 
and  all  sorts  of  minds.  They  are  read  ! 
without  eft^t.  and  remembered  without  , 
trouble,  liave  to  chain  down  our  at-  ; 
tention  to  road  other  books  with  profit ;  i 
these  enchain  our  attention  of  themselves. 
Other  books  often  leave  no  impression  on 
the  mind  at  all ;  these,  for  good  or  evil, 
for  a  while  or  for  long,  always  jiroduce 
aotae  impression.  Other  books  are  eftect- 
ive  only  when  digested  and  assimilated  ; 
novels  either  need  no  digestion,  or  rather 
present  their  matter  to  us  in  an  already 
digested  form.  Histories,  philosophies, 
)>olitical  treatises,  to  a  certain  extent  even 
first-class  poetry,  are  solid  and  often  tough 
food,  which  requires  laborious  and  slow 
mastication.  Novels  are  like  soup  or 
jelly ;  they  maybe  drunk  off* at  a  draught 
or  swallowed  wdiole,  certain  of  being 
easily  and  rapidly  absorbed  into  the  sys¬ 
tem. 

A  branch  of  literature  which  exercises 
an  influence  so  considerable  on  men  of 
leisure  at  .all  times,  on  men  of  business  in 


bond,  or  who  aspire  to  modify,  the  causes 
which  mold  luimanity.  W  e  incline  to 
think  that  a  far  larger  number  of  persons 
receive  the  bias  oi  their  course  and  the 
complexion  of  their  character  from  read¬ 
ing  novels  than  from  hearing  senuons. 
We  do  not,  indeed,  hear  of  sudden  con¬ 
versions  and  entire  and  enduring  changes 
of  life  and  tennier  conseejuent  on  the 
jicrusal  of  romances,  such  as  are  occasion¬ 
ally  said  to  follow  the  stirring  eloquence 
of  some  great  divine  ;  though  we  believe 
that  more  analogous  cases  might  be  found 
than  is  usually  supposed,  were  there  any 
missionary  enthusiasts  to  chronicle  them, 
and  were  the  recipients  of  the  new  spirit 
skillful  and  careful  to  trace  back  the  heal¬ 
ing  influence  to  its  source.  But  ive  are 
convinced  that  the  instances  are  numer¬ 
ous  beyond  conception  in  which  souls 
trembling  and  hesitating  on  the  verge  of 
good  and  evil  have  been  determined  to¬ 
wards  the  former  by  some  scene  of  fiction 
falling  in  their  way  at  the  critical  moment 
of  their  mental  history ;  in  which  minds 
have  been  sustained  in  hours  of  weakness 
and  strengthened  in  hours  of  temptation 
by  life-like  pictures  of  sorrows  endured 
and  tri.ols  surmounted  in  virtue  of  some 
great  principle  or  some  true  sentiment ; 
and  in  which  sinners,  fallen  indeed,  but 
not  lost,  have  been  induced  to  pause,  to 
recoil,  and  to  recover,  by  seeing  in  some 
work  which  they  had  opened  only  for 
amusement  the  hideousness  of  a  crime 
whose  revolting  features  they  could  not 
recognize  except  when  reflected  in  a  mir¬ 
ror.  Numbers  have  first,  not  harned 
I  perhaps,  but  been  actually  brought  to 
'  jKjrceive  and  rc.alize  with  practical  result, 

;  the  attractions  of  “  whatsoever  things  are 

fiure,  holy,  lovely,  and  of  good  rej)ort,” 
•y  seeing  their  vivid  delineations  m  the 
pages  of  “  an  owre  true  tale.”  Numbers 
who  mhjht  no  doubt  have  acquired  their 
estimates  of  the  relative  gravity  or  excel¬ 
lence  of  favorite  faults  or  difficult  virtues 
from  atithorized  Bibles  or  accredited 
,  moralists,  h.ave  in  reality  learned  them — 
I  often,  alas  !  blended  with  a  fearful  degree 
of  error — from  fictitious  histories ;  and 
seek  their  person.al  code  of  laws  in  Scott, 
or  Bulwer,  or  Victor  Hugo,  or  (ieorge 
Sand,  or  the  Countess  Ilalm-IIahn,  or 


their  hours  of  rcLaxation,  on  the  young  Manzoni,  in  place  of  drawing  it  direct 
of  both  sexes,  and  on  the  female  sex  at  i  and  pure  from  the  C.atech*ism  or  the  Gos- 
every  age,  assuredly  demands  the  most !  jk'I.  And  fiir  larger  numbers  still,  a.s  we 
thorough  study  and  the  closest  censorship  i  may  all  of  us  be  conscious  from  our  own 
on  the  part  of  those  who  wish  to  compre- 1  experience,  owe  it  to  the  novels  with 
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winch  they  occasionally  refresh  their  way-  ] 
worn  spirits  along  the  world’s  hot  and  ' 
dusty  thoroughfare,  that  the  percc^ition  of 
the  beautiful,  the  enthusiasm  lor  the 
grand,  and  all  the  finer  sentiments  and 
gentler  and  tenderer  emotions  which ' 
soften  .and  embellish  life,  arc  not  utterly  ; 
dried  up,  or  crusted  over,  or  ti’odden  out, ' 
amid  the  fatigues  and  conflicts  and  tur- 1 
moil  of  this  arid  and  w'eary  existence. 

There  is  yet  another  consideration  , 
which  jioinls  in  the  same  direction. 
Prose  fiction  furnishes  not  only  the  fa¬ 
vorite  reading  of  the  young ;  it  is  also 
the  line  in  which  young  writers  most  in¬ 
cline  to  try  their  powers.  A  few  of  the 
more  euthnsiastic  make  their  first  essay 
in  vei*se,  but  the  large  m.ajority  prefer  : 
novels.  These  are  easier,  they  require ' 
less  sustained  eilbrt,  and  they  are  in- 
.coinjiarably  more  certain  of  an  audience. 
Ag-ain,  women,  as  w’c  have  said  above, 
are  the  chief  readers  of  novels  ;  they  are 
also,  of  late  at  least,  the  chief  writers  of 
them.  A  great  proportion  of  these  au- , 
thoresscs  too  are  young  ladies.  There 
are  vast  numbers  of  lady  novelists,  for 
much  the  same  reason  that  there  arc  vast 
numbers  of  seamstresses.  Thousands  of 
women  have  nothing  to  do,  and  yet  are 
under  the  necessity  of  doing  something. 
Every  woman  can  handle  a  needle  tant 
bien  <pie  null :  every  unemploved  womati, 
therelbre,  takes  to  sewing,  ilundrcdsof 
educated  ladies  have  nothing  to  do,  and 
yet  are  tormented  with  a  most  natunil 
desire,  nay,  are  often  under  .a  positive  ' 
obligation,  to  do  something.  Every  edit- ; 
catn4l  lady  can  handle  a  pen  tant  bicn  que  ; 
nial:  .all  such,  therefore,  take  to  writing 
— and  to  novel-writing,  both  as  the  kind 
which  requires  the  least  special  qualifica¬ 
tion  and  the  least  severe  study,  and  also 
as  the  only  kind  which  will  sell.  The  ' 
number  of  youthful  novelists,  and  of 
young-lady  novelists,  extant  at  this  mo- , 
ment  passes  calculation,  and  was  unixiral- ' 
leled  at  any  former  epoch.  Indeed,  the 
supply  of  tlie  fiction-market  has  mainly 
fallen  into  their  hands ;  atd  it  speaks 
well  for  the  general  taste  and  cultivation  i 
of  tlio  age,  that,  under  such  circumstan¬ 
ces,  so  many  of  the  now  novels  that  innir 
forth  weekly  from  the  press  shoula  be 
really  interesting  and  clever,  and  that  so 
few  should  be  utterly  jioor  or  bad.  Put 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible 
that  productions  of  such  a  character,  from 
such  a  source,  liowcvcr  able  or  however 


captivating,  should  not  be  radically  and 
inherently  defective.  The  plot  may  be 
exciting,  the  style  m.ay  be  flowing,  the 
sentiments  may  he  pleasing  and  even  stir¬ 
ring,  and  the  cliaractcrs  may  be  natural, 
interesting,  and  well  sustained ;  but  the 
views  of  life  and  the  judgments  of  con¬ 
duct  must  be  imperfect  and  superficial, 
and  will  often  be  thoroughly  unsound. 
These  things  can  not  be  surely  deduced, 
as  is  too  often  fancied,  from  certain  fixed 
rules  .and  principles  which  may  be  learned 
a  priori  ;  they  deiiond  in  a  great  measure 
on  observation  and  experience,  on  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world  and  of  the  characters 
that  move  and  act  there,  and  on  the  ascer¬ 
tained  consequences  of  actions  and  influ¬ 
ences  of  qualities.  Xow  here  the  young 
are  necessarily  wanting.  If  the  writer  be 
a  young  man,  his  experience  of  life  must 
be  brief,  imperfect,  and  inadequate.  If 
the  writer  be  a  young  lady,  her  exfieri- 
ence  must  be  not  only  all  this,  but  must 
be  partial  in  addition.  Whole  spheres  of 
observation,  whole  branches  of  character 
and  conduct,  are  almost  inevitably  closed 
to  her.  Nay,  even  with  respect  to  the 
one  topic  which  forms  the  8taj[)le  of  most 
novels,  and  a  main  ingredient  m  all,  name¬ 
ly',  love,  and  its  various  phases,  varieties, 
and  develojiments — her  means  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  of  delincatiim  must  be  always 
scanty  and  generally  supei-ficial.  She  may 
have  felt  the  pa.ssion,  it  is  true ;  but  she 
will  have  felt  it  only  in  one  form — the 
form  congenial  to  her  ow'n  nature  •,  she 
will  be  able,  therefore,  in  all  likeliiiood,  to 
depict  it  only  under  one  asjiect,  and  will 
estimate  its  character  and  consequences 
from  a  personal  point  of  view.  She  may 
possibly  have  enjoyed  (or  suflTered)  ojipor- 
tunities  of  observing  the  workings  of  the 
sentiment  in  some  one  of  her  friends ;  but 
its  wilder  issues  and  its  fiercer  crises  are 
necessanly  and  righteously'  hidden  from 
her  sight.  She  may,  by  dint  of  that  mar¬ 
velous  faculty  of  sympathy  and  intuition 
which  is  given  to  those  who  liave  felt 
profoundly'  and  suffered  long,  be  able  to 
divine  much  which  she  c.an  not  discover, 
and  to  conceive  much  which  she  h.as  never 
seen  or  heard  ;  and  the  pure  and  God-giv¬ 
en  instincts  which  some  women  possess  in 
so  rare  a  measure  may'  enable  her  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  genuine  and  the 
false,  the  noble  and  the  low ;  but  many 
.  of  the  saddest  and  deepest  truths  in  the 
strange  science  of  sexual  affection  arc  to 
1  her  mysteriously  and  mercifully  vailed ; 
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and  the  knowledge  of  them  cao  only  be 
purchased  at  such  a  fearful  cost,  that  we 
can  not  wish  it  otlierwise.  TIte  inevitable 
consequence,  however,  is,  that  in  treating 
of  that  science  she  labors  under  all  the 
disadvantages  of  partial  study  and  super¬ 
ficial  insight.  She  is  describing  a  country  i 
of  which  she  knows  only  the  more  fre¬ 
quented  and  the  safer  roads,  with  a  few  of 
the  sweeter  scenes  and  the  prettier  by¬ 
paths  and  more  picturesque  ditourt  which 
lie  not  far  from  the  broad  and  beaten  tho¬ 
roughfares  ;  while  the  rockier  and  loftier 
mountains,  the  more  rugged  tracks,  the  j 
more  somber  valleys,  and  the  darker  and  ; 
more  dangerous  chasms,  are  never  trod¬ 
den  by  her  feet  and  scarcely  ever  dream¬ 
ed  of  by  her  fancy.  , 

In  youth,  moreover,  and  in  the  youth  j 
of  W'omen  more  especially,  there  is  a  de- 1 
gree  of  cxalUition  of  mind  and  temper  j 
which — beautiful  as  it  is,  and  deeply  as  i 
we  should  grieve  over  its  absence — par- ; 
takes  of,  or  at  least  has  a  strong  tendency 
to  d?generate  into,  the  morbid  and  un-  j 
sound.  It  may  add  to  the  interest  of  a 
tale,  but  it  renders  it  unfaithful  as  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  life,  unsafe  as  a  guide  to  the  judg- 1 
ment,  and  often  noxious  in  its  influence  | 
on  the  feelings.  In  short — and  to  sum  | 
up  in  a  single  sentence  the  gist  of  all  that 
we  have  said — that  branch  of  the  litera-  j 
ture  of  our  day  which  exercises  the  wid¬ 
est  and  most  penetrating  influence  on  the 
age — from  which  the  young  and  the  im¬ 
pressible  (nearly  all  of  us,  in  short,  at  one 
period  or  other)  chiefly  draw  their  notions 
of  life,  their  canons  of  judgment,  their 
habitual  sentiments  and  feelings,  (so  far  as 
these  are  drawn  from  literature  at  all,) 
and  their  impressions  as  to  what  is  admir¬ 
able  and  right  and  what  is  detestable  and 
wrong — is  in  the  hands  of  writers  whose 
experience  of  life  is  seldom  wide  and  never 
deep,  whose  sympathies  have  not  yet  been 
chastened  or  corrected,  whose  philosophy 
is  inevitably  superficial,  whoso  judgment 
can  not  possibly  be  matured,  and  is  not 
very  likely  to  be  sound.  The  result  is, 
that  we  are  constantly  gazing  on  inaccur¬ 
ate  pictures,  constantly  sympathizing  with 
artificial  or  rcpreheiisiblo  emotions,  con¬ 
stantly  admiring  culpable  conduct,  con¬ 
stantly  imbibing  false  morality. 

It  is  chiefly  with  reference  to  this 
last  point  that  wo  are  moved  at  present 
to  boar  testimony.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  novels  we  have  recently  perused 
appear  to  us  to  inculcate  principles  so 


essentially  erroneous,  and  to  hold  up  to 
admiration  characters  and  actions  so  in¬ 
trinsically  culpable  and  mistaken,  that  we 
should  consider  ourselves  wanting  in  the 
discharge  of  our  duty  as  ethical  critics  if 
we  neglected  to  enter  our  protest,  and  to 
record  the  grounds  of  our  dissent.  The 
unsound  and  immoral  doctrines  which  we 
wish  csiiecially  to  signalize,  may  be  classed 
under  four  heads:  lalse  notions  of  honor  ; 
egotistical  notions  of  self-sacrifice ;  sinful 
notions  of  compassion  ;  and  distorted  no¬ 
tions  of  the  relative  enormity  of  various 
failings  and  oftenses.  And  we  propose  to 
draw  our  illustrations  from  tales,  all  of 
which  are  remarkable  for  merits  of  no 
trivial  order,  and  are  written  wdth  the  best 
intentions. 

Mildred  Vernon  is  a  novel  of  more  than 
ordinary  excellence.  It  is  unusually  W’ell 
written  ;  the  characters  are  well  sustain¬ 
ed;  the  conversations  are  natural  and 
lively ;  the  plot  is  one  of  great  interest 
and  is  skillftilly  developed  :  and  although 
much  of  the  society  into  which  W'e  are 
introduced  is,  both  socially  and  politically, 
as  bad  as  need  be — the  scene  being  laid 
among  the  higher  ranks  in  Paris  towards 
the  close  of  Louis  Philippe’s  reign — yet 
the  tone  and  feeling  of  the  book  are 
good  throughout,  and  the  morality,  while 
neither  narrow  nor  severe,  is  on  the  whole 
pure,  correct,  and  even  high-minded.  The 
life  painted  is  corrupt  and  jwofligate  to  a 
startling  degree ;  but  the  author  steers 
jicrfectiy  clear  of  the  too  common  and 
most  heinous  faults  of  exciting  dangerous 
passions  by  delineating  scenes  of  tempta¬ 
tion  and  of  sin,  or  of  enlisting  the  8j»ecial 
interest  of  the  reader  on  behalf  of  the 
splendid  or  volu^ttuous  sinner.  But  this 
prevalent  healthiness  of  sentiment  and 
justesse  desjn-it  throw  into  still  stronger 
relief  the  false  notions  of  honor  which  are 
described  and  inculcated  in  the  main  dc- 
no^tement  of  the  story. 

Mildred  Vernon  is  the  beautiful,  proud, 
pure,  but  somewhat  puritanical  and  rigid 
wife  of  a  baronet  of  strong  passions,  weak 
principles,  am])lo  wealth,  and  deep-rooted 
but  not  ostentatious  selfishness.  She  loves 
liiiii  as  an  ordinary  English  wife  loves  an 
ordinary  English  husband — that  is,  it  was 
a  love-match — and  she  is  most  dutifully 
devoted  to  him  in  all  points;  but  her 
deeper  feelings  have  never  been  awaken¬ 
ed,  and  she  has  no  more  notion  that  she 
could  ever  be  tempted  than  that  she  could 
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ever  sin.  Sir  Edward  brings  her  to  Paris,  | 
fiinls  access  into  one  of  the  best  circles  of  j 
the  Faul>ourg  St.  (rerinain,  and  establishes  j 
his  wife  therein ;  and  then  himself  falls  ! 
under  the  influence  of  one  of  the  most  I 
fascinating  and  vicioiw  of  the  liotmes  who  j 
infested  the  higher  ranks  in  that  profligate 
c.apitai  at  that  most  profligate  epoch.  He 
becomes  utterly  bewitched,  and  all  his 
bad  (jualities  are  brought  out  by  the  cor¬ 
rupting  and  degrading  connection.  lie 
neglects  Mildred,  insults  her,  outnvges  all 
her  sensibility  of  feeling,  and  all  her  ideas 
of  virtue  and  decorum,  unpardonably 
offends  her  dignity  as  a  wife,  and  as  she 
is  very  strict  and  very  proud,  irretrieva 
bly  alien.ates  her  affections.  She  had  loved 
him  for  being  what  she  had  believed  him ; 
she  now  despises  and  dislikes  him,  because 
she  sees  him  as  he  really  is.  During  the 
whole  of  tliLs  period  .she  is  cxMistantly  with 
the  Duchesse  de  Montevreux  ami  her 
family.  The  son,  Gaston  do  Montevreux, 
a  cultivated  and  suj)erior  man,  with  all  the 
French  agreeable  politeness  and  loo  much 
of  the  French  laxity  of  morals,  becomes 
ardently  attached  to  her,  secs  her  daily, 
and  shields  her  as  much  .as  he  can  from  a 
knowledge  of  her  husbmid’s  misbehavior. 
She,  w’ho  is  innocence  itself,  and  cold  not 
from  nature  but  from  habit  and  education, 
is  for  long  wholly  unconscious  both  of  his 
devotion  and  of  the  degree  in  w’hich  her 
ow'n  feelings  have  become  involved ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  truth  flashes  upon  her,  she 
acts  as  an  English  matron  should  and  will. 
She  has  never  the  least  notion  of  weakly 
yielding ;  but  she  perceives  that  her  sen¬ 
timents  towards  the  young  duke  are  such 
as  ought  not  to  be  indulged,  and  that  de¬ 
serted  as  she  is  by  her  husband,  she  w'ould 
be  more  fitlp^  and  safely  situated  among 
her  friends  m  England.  Thither  accord¬ 
ingly  she  returns  —  learning  too  plainly 
from  the  separation  that  Gaston  has  now 
become  all  m  all  to  her.  After  an  intenml 
of  some  months  he  follows  her ;  circum¬ 
stances  bring  about  a  mutual  Maircisse- 
7nent/  she  does  not  deceive  him  as  to  the 
state  of  her  afieotions,  but  compel.s  him  to 
be  generous  and  to  re8|)eot  her.  Ilis  love 
ana  character  b<‘Comc  jmrifled  by  the 
(urity  and  elevation  of  hers  ;  she  reminds 
um  of  all  ho  owes  to  his  family  and  his 
country,  and  at  length  induces  him  to 
show  himself  worthy  of  a  love  of  which 
neither  need  be  .ashamed,  instead  of  hank¬ 
ering  after  one  which  could  only  be  success¬ 
ful  l>y  becoming  sinful,  and  to  return  to 
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France,  and  seek  in  the  noble  duties  and 
excitements  of  public  life  either  strength 
to  forget  or  p.atienco  to  await.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  contrary  to  all  the  principles  and 
traditions  of  his  family,  who  liad  hitherto 
held  scrupulously  aloof  from  the  Orleans 
re</hne,  he  enters  the  Chamber,  and  be¬ 
comes  a  distinguished  senator  and  speaker. 

Mo.an while  Hir  Edw'ard  Vernon  is  pur¬ 
suing  in  Paris  and  at  Haden  a  course  of 
dissipation  which  is  rapidlv  wasting  his 
fortune  and  undermining  his  health,  al¬ 
ready  sh.attered  by  a  wound  received  in  a 
disreputable  duel.  His  wife’s  generosity, 
and  the  .aid  of  her  friends,  rescue  him 
from  jirison ;  but  he  declines  to  reunite 
their  lives,  and  leaves  her  forra.ally  and 
finally.  ]Mildred,  who  has  returned  to  Paris 
in  order  to  make  her  benevolent  arrange¬ 
ments  for  Sir  Edward,  is  now  daily  in 
G.aston’s  comj»anjr ;  all  that  is  innocent  in 
their  love  is  gratified — .all  that  would  be 
culpable  and  unworthy  is  b-anished,  even 
in  thought,  far  from  them ;  and  both, 
though  in  different  measure,  grow  wiser, 
noblerer,  tenderer,  and  stronger,  alike 
from  the  permitted  happiness  and  the 
enforced  control.  All  this  is  lieautifully 
painted.  lint  now  comes  the  crisis  of  the 
story,  and  the  occasion  of  the  false  moral¬ 
ity.  Gaston  had  been  betrothed,  as  is 
customary  in  France,  to  a  young  cousin 
of  his,  Olympe,  then  only  about  fifteen  and 
in  a  convent.  He  li.ad  scarcely  seen  her  ;  he 
had  no  feeling  for  her :  the  affair  w’as  a 
contract,  a  pl.an,  a  family  arrangement. 
She  was  very  pretty  and  very  rich.  The 
idea  of  marrying  her  Avas  of  course,  in 
Gaston’s  new  circumstances  and  under  his 
new  and  purer  notions  of  morality,  ren¬ 
dered  simply  impo.ssible  to  him  by  his 
absorbing  and  resolute  attachment  to 
L.ady  Vernon;  and  on  one  pretext  or 
another,  all  consideration  of  the  affair 
had  been  postponed.  Gaston  waited  for 
some  occurrence  or  reason  which  should 
avowedly  release  him  from  his  engage¬ 
ment.  While  matters  were  in  this  posi¬ 
tion,  near  the  whole  of  Olympe’s  fortune 
wa.s  invested  by  a  speculative  guardian  in 
the  scrip  of  a  railway,  the  bill  for  author¬ 
izing  which  (the  concession^  as  it  is  there 
called)  was  then  passing  through  the 
Chamber.  The  success  of  this  bill  w’ould 
ilouble  Olympe’s  dowry ;  the  rejection  of 
it  Avould  sweep  it  nearly  all  away.  Gas¬ 
ton,  w’holly  unconscious  of  this  complica¬ 
tion,  carefully  examines  the  railway  pro¬ 
ject  on  its  merits,  decides  against  them, 
26 
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and  makes  so  convincing  a  speech  in  the  [  ing  taken  such  a  stej) ;  but  tliis  Is  only 
Chamber,  that  the  concession  is  refused.  i  thrown  in  as  a  make-weight,  and  is  clearly 
(All  this,  be  it  said,  is  absurdly  improba-  of  little  real  inlluence,  inasmuch  as  if  the 
ble  in  France  at  such  a  time.  Hut  let  fii’st  explanation  would  be  so  sure  of 
that  pass.)  That  very  day  he  had  writ-  adoption  by  the  censorious  public,  the 
ten  to  the  mother  of  his  cousin,  to  decline  '  second  need  not  have  been  sought  for. 
fulfilling  his  engagement  with  her ;  but  What,  then,  is  the  plain  English  of  the 
Madame  de  Montevreux  had  intercepted  whole  ?  Gaston  commits  a  lucIteU  and  a 
and  delayed  the  letter,  and  01ymj)e’s  ruin,  '  crime  to  avoid  heinp  thought  guilty  of  a 
caused  by  Gaston’s  speech,  made  it  ap- >  baseness.  He  behaves  cruelly  to  Mildred 
parently  impossible  to  send  it  now.  The  ,  lest  the  world  should  believe  be  has  acted 
painful  and  difficult  character  of  the  dileni- '  shabbily  to  Olyinpe.  He  breaks  his  faith, 
ma  is  visible  at  a  glance,  especially  when  !  lest  he  should  be  supposed  to  have  stained 
we  add  that,  to  complete  it,  and  before  I  his  honor.  With  his  whole  heart  and  soul 
the  sacrifice  is  consummated.  Sir  Edward  bound  up  in  one  woman,  ho  goes  to  the 
Vernon  dies  suddenly  and  as  disreputably  |  altar  with  another,  and  plights  to  her  lus 
as  he  had  lived,  and  leaves  Mildred  free,  j  exclusive  devotion  and  his  eternal  tender- 
Tlie  solution  of  a  difficulty  such  as  tliis  ness.  Ho  prefers  the  reality  to  the  aj)- 
is  as  good  a  tost  as  could  well  be  devised  j  pearance  of  doing  wrong  and  acting 
of  the  soundness  of  the  moral  philosophy  I  falsely.  A  saintly  prie.st  blesses  and  a|>- 
of  the  author,  and  the  principles  and  re-  j  plauds  the  hideous  falsehood  and  the 
solution  of  the  actors  involved.  In  this  j  barbarous  sacrifice  ;  and  all  the  four  par- 
ca.se,  it  is  solved  according  to  the  radical- ,  ticipators  in  tliis  sin  fancy  they  have  risen 
ly  immoral  notions  of  “honor”  prevalent  j  to  the  very  zenith  of  martyred  virtue, 
in  the  highest  ranks  of  most  countries.  This  error  is  the  more  to  be  deplored 
Gaston  .at  first  is  determined  to  be  true  !  because,  in  one  most  touching  episode  in 
to  his  instincts  and  his  love  ;  but  his  mo- 1  these  volumes,  the  writer  has  instinctive- 
ther  and  the  ])ious  and  holy  confessor  ly  seized  upon  the  true  moral  view,  where 
(the  Abbe  dc  Xangis)  and  jtoor  Mildred  merely  conventional  thinkers  would  have 
— whose  somewhat  exalte  disinterested-  :  missed  it.  The  story  of  Madame  de  Hois- 
ness  and  generous  concern  for  Gaston’s ,  lambert  is  one  of  the  most  touching  we 
reputation  3Iadame  de  ^Iontevreu.x  is  ,  ever  read.  Pure,  noble,  and  tender,  with 
cruel  enough  to  enlist  for  her  purposes —  j  all  the  mingle<l  softness  and  intensity  of 
all  decide  against  him ;  and  he  yields.  He  i  feeling  due  to  her  Spanish  and  Moorish 
marries  his  cousin,  whom  he  does  not  love ;  j  origin,  and  brought  up  by  her  mother  in 
and  sacrifices  Mildred,  whom  he  does  love, ;  the  doctrine  that  a  promise,  to  whomso- 
and  whose  devoted  fondness  he  h.as  gain-  j  ever  and  under  whatsoever  circumstances 
cd  by  years  of  passiou.ate  promi.ses  and  '  given,  is  to  be  sacredly  fulfilled,  she  in 
vows,  and  more  recently  by  daily  inter-  j  early  youth  yields  her  affections  and 
course  of  the  most  intira.ate  and  confiding  ;  plights  her  troth  to  a  remarkable  young 
•sort.  And  all  parties  concenicd  are  re-  man  named  Lionel  Chavigny.  He  is 
garded  as  having  done  not  only  what  was  geois  ;  and  her  family',  therefore,  would 
right,  but  what  was  most  eminently  and  forbid  the  match  had  they  ever  dreamed 
8ul)limely  virtuous.  Now  wh.at  are  the  of  its  possibility,  and  had  they  not  de- 
iMolives  which  decide  them,  and  the  ai*gu-  signed  their  daughter  for  the  Marquis  de 
meats  to  which  Gaston  yields  ?  That  Boislambert,  a  fine  dignified  general,  but 
“  the  world  ”  will  attribute  Gaston’s  now'  in  middle  life.  The  poor  girl  con- 
breaking  off  the  match  to  the  loss  of )  suits  her  confessor,  the  Abbe  de  N  angis, 
Olyiupe’s  fortune,  and  that  the  irreproach-  who,  finding  how  irrevocably  her  heart  is 
able  good  fame  and  s^icred  “  honor  of  an  fixed,  Jit  last  consents  to  aid  her  so  far  as 
.ancient  and  noble  family  ”  will  be  in  conso-  to  persuade  her  mother  to  postpone  the 
quenoe  irrepar.ably'  tarnished.  “The  Due  proposed  marriage  W'ith  the  general  for  a 
de  Montevreux  ”  w'ill  to  have  year  or  tw'o.  Lionel  is  summoned  to 

acted  meanly.  It  is  true,  the  mother  Spain :  in  .about  si.x  months  a  report  of 
urges  both  to  Mildred  and  to  her  son  that  his  marriage,  false,  but  so  corrobor.ated  as 
Lady  Vernon’s  reputation  would  be  in  to  leave  no  room  for  question,  reaches 
d.anger  of  being  compromised  —  (ag.ain  her  ;  and  in  the  revulsion  of  grief  and  des- 
tho  eyes  of  “  the  world  ”) — as  she  would  p.air,  she  consents  to  marry  M.  de  Hois- 
be  considered  the  cause  of  (iaston’s  hav-  lambert  whenever  her  parents  wish  it. 
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With  him  sho  enjoys  seven  years  of  sucIj  I  her  as  unliappy  as  she  can.  Two  consid 
modilicil  happiness  as  a  heart  so  deeply  erations  finally,  after  a  fearful  struggle, 
wounded  can  obtain ;  for  her  husbaiul,  decide  her  to  decline  her  husband’s  love, 
though  somewhat  fornnal,  and  too  digni-  .and  to  leave  him  forever  because  she  had 
fied  to  manifest  the  vrue  and  deep  affoc-  left  him  for  an  hour.  First,  she  says  that 
tion  which  he  feels,  is  an  excellent  and  she  has  “  the  sins  of  two  souls  uj)on  her 
noble  friend,  full  of  kindness  and  indulg-  conscience,”  and  her  life  must  henceforth 
ence  ;  and  slie  has  two  sweet  children,  on  be  devoted  to  an  expiation  for  them  both  : 
whom  she  lavishes  all  the  boundless  ten-  so  she  becomes  a  tS(j>iur  de  Charite,  and 
derness  of  her  nature.  Suddenly  Chavig-  deserts  the  duty  of  consoling  and  cheer¬ 
ily  reappears  ;  she  learns  the  mistake  iug  the  husband  and  the  children  whom 
which  has  lost  her  to  him  forever,  and  God  has  given  her,  for  tliat  of  consoling 
secs  how  fearl'ully  the  bitterness  of  lier  and  cheering  the  miscellaneous  poor 
sujtposed  faithlessness  has  changed  him.  whom  she  may  find  in  hospitals!  And 
Her  self-rcproacdi  is  deep  and  d.angerous ;  secondly,  argues  that  she  must  not 
she  mourns  over  and  would  fain  redeem  expose  her  husband  to  the  ridicule  which 
the  moral  ruin  she  has  wrought.  Lionel,  “  the  world  ”  att.aehes  to  the  husbiuid  who 
whose  knowledge  of  the  world  .and  cool  forgives ;  and,  to  clench  the  argument, 
consummate  science  make  him  one  of  the  when  one  of  the  most  outrageous  lorettis 
most  formidable  of  men,  takes  advantage  of  Paris,  in  passing  her,  lets  lall  a  remark 
of  her  mood,  and  in  a  moment  of  wild  and  about  “improper  persons,”  she  turns  to 
passing  delirium  she  is  lost.  It  was  but  a  M.  de  IJoislambert,  .and  says,  (as  if  this 
moment ;  the  revulsion  was  immediate ;  jtr.actical  proof  admitted  no  rejoinder,) 
her  shame  and  grief  were  overwhelming.  “  You  see,  Ferdinand,  it  can  not  be !” 
She  leaves  her  husband’s  house,  alone;  If  this  be  not  deplorable  weakness  and 
for  Ch.avigny  declines  to  ruin  her  reputa-  ilistortion,  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong 
tion  as  well"  as  her  peace  by  accepting  must  be  far  astray, 
the  sacrifice  she  offers ;  but  she  will  not 

deceive  the  husb.and  she  has  betrayed,  Uonie  Vcmiont  is,  like  Mildred  T’er- 
and  refuses  to  return  home.  The  story  mm,  a  jiicture  of  love  abandoned  and  h.aj»- 
soon  becomes  known,  and  even  in  I’aris  i>iness  trampled  under  foot  in  obedience 
excites  deep  regret  and  sympathy ;  for  to  misty  and  crooked  notions  of  what 
Louise  is  universally  worshiped  and  be-  honor  and  dignity  enjoin.  The  Compte 
loved.  Every  one — even  her  husband —  de  liriancour,  a  legitimist  noble  of  the 
feels  it  impossible  to  attach  the  idea  of  true  old  incurable  type,  adopts  and  brings 
yailt  to  the  momentary  frenzy  of  one  so  up  with  his  own  children  the  son  and 
pure  ;  and  M.  de  Boislambert,  when,  after  daughter  of  a  comrade  of  inferior  rank — in 
the  lapse  of  a  year,  he  has  discovered  her  fact,  a  sergeant  of  his  regiment — who  had 
retre.at,  allows  her  to  sec  her  children,  and,  saved  his  life  in  battle.  The  brother  and 
compiercd  by  his  own  love  and  her  deep  sister  receive  a  good  educ.ation,  but  grow 
coutrition  and  intrinsic  excellence,  offers  up  as  different  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive, 
pardon  and  reconciliation.  The  scene  I’hilippc  Vermont,  who  proves  to  have 
which  ensues  is  one  of  the  most  affecting  considerable  talents  as  an  artist,  is  a  type 
in  any  work  of  fiction.  The  poor,  .afflict-  of  every  thing  that  is  mean  and  revolting 
cd,  humbled  wife,  overcome  by  her  hus-  in  the  French  character.  Ambitious,  en- 
band’s  attachment  and  generosity,  and  vious,  treacherous,  and  malignant,  with¬ 
yearning  more  than  ivords  c.au  tell  to  be  out  principles  as  without  convictions,  an 
back  with  him  and  with  her  children,  yet  admirer  of  sensual  beauty  and  caring  only 
fears  that  she  ought  not  to  accept  a  for-  for  sensual  enjoyment,  he  adopts  republi- 
giveness  of  which  few  could  comprehend  can  views  in  their  worst  and  lowest  form, 
the  grandeur  or  the  beauty,  and  which,  goes  to  the  metropolis,  and  there  leads  a 
therefore,  would  expose  him  to  ridicule  life  of  alternate  political  intrigue,  profli- 
and  evil  tongues.  So  far  all  is  sound  .‘vnd  gate  pleasure,  and  jactorial  success.  Ilis 
genuine  feeling.  But  now  comes  in  that  sister  Leonie — an  ardent  and  enthu8i.astic 
I'ascin.atiug  notion  of  self-sacrifice,  so  fatal  republican  ;  a  true  daughter  of  “  the  Peo- 
when  perverted  and  sentiincntal ;  .and  pic,”  and  believing  above  .all  things  in  the 
Louise,  feeling  that  she  has  “  no  right  ”  j»eople’s  nobleness  ;  grand,  beautiful,  and 
to  be  so  happy,  determines  that  dutv  liaughty,  full  of  elevated  sentiments  and 
compels  her  to  make  all  connected  witli  commanding  courage — reads  her  brother’s 
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character  to  its  very  depths,  and  distrusts, 
despises,  and  dislikes  him.  Ferdinand  de 
Briancour,  the  only  son  pf  the  Count,  is  a 
young  poet  of  honorable  and  refined  sen¬ 
timents,  considerable  ability,  and  liberal 
though  decidedly  monarchical  in  his  po¬ 
litical  opinions.  Brought  up  with  Leonie 
in  the  retirement  of  a  country-house,  he, 
as  might  be  expected,  falls  in  love  with 
her ;  and  she  after  a  while  retunis  his  af¬ 
fection,  with  all  the  concentrated  strength 
of  her  vigorous  and  unsophisticated  na¬ 
ture.  But  she  is  too  proud  to  dream  of 
marrying  Fer<iinand  without  the  Count’s 
consent,  and  the  Count’s  consent  both  the 
lovers  well  know  will  never  be  given  to  a 
mettalUance.  So  they  resolve  to  love  on, 
and  wait  patiently  for  better  days.  In 
the  mean  time  the  whole  family  go  to 
Paris,  and  the  Revolution  of  1848  bre.aks 
out.  Philippe  Vermont,  who  has  been  a 
leading  member  of  those  secret  societies 
where  socialism  was  preached  as  a  creed 
and  assassination  enjoined  as  a  duty,  and 
which  so  largely  contributed  to  the  fat.al 
success  of  that  most  deplorable  outbreak, 
becomes  a  great  man,  and  is  represented 
as  holding  the  position  actually  as-signed 
to  Louis  Blanc.  He  revels  in  all  the 
joys  of  luxury  and  power  ;  his  selfishness, 
meanness,  and  the  utter  in.sincerity  of  all 
his  ultra-liberal  professions,  become  diuly 
more  manifest ;  and  ever  fresh  instances 
of  his  profligacy  unvail  his  character  more 
and  more  to  his  di.sgnsted  connections. 
With  the  establishment  of  regular  govern¬ 
ment  his  post  is  taken  from  him  ;  ho  fails 
(while  Ferdinand  succeeds)  in  being  elect¬ 
ed  a  member  of  the  Chamber,  and  sinks 
down  into  one  of  the  most  desjierate  and 
dishonest  of  the  insurgent  conspirators  of 
June.  The  dreadful  scenes  of  that  three- 
days  conflict  are  well  described.  Philippe 
is  there,  but  in  safety,  and  adds  coward¬ 
ice  to  his  other  vices.  He  is  on  the 
barricades  at  last ;  and  when  the  gallant 
and  saintly  Archbishop  of  Paris  ap|K‘ared 
amid  the  combatants,  cross  in  hand,  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  third  day,  to  pre¬ 
vent  further  bloodshe<l,  ndlippe’s  was 
supposed  to  be  the  hand  which  fired  the 
fetal  shot  which  slew  that  venerated  jire- 
late,  whose  death  struck  both  parties  with 
horror.  Philippe  escapes  to  England ; 
but  is  burnt  m  oiBgy  by  the  populace, 
and  condemned  par  contumace  by  the 
authorities. 

And  now  comes  into  play  the  paltry, 
distorted,  fenciful  morality  which  we  dc 


nounce.  As  soon  as  this  catastrophe  and 
Philippe’s  reported  share  in  it  become 
known,  Lconie,  though  heart-broken  by 
the  conviction,  determines  that  her  en¬ 
gagement  with  Ferdinand  must  be  broken 
off ;  that  their  union  thenceforth  would 
be  a  crime  in  her  and  an  infamy  to  him  ; 
and  not  only  his  saintly  sister,  Madame 
Isabelle,  and  the  saintly  priest,  the  Abbe 
de  Lavergne,  but  F erdinand  himself,  while 
wild  with  grief  at  the  decision,  at  once  ac¬ 
cept  it  as  obnously  and  indisputably  in¬ 
evitable.  The  marriage  from  that  mo¬ 
ment  becomes  in  the  eyes  of  all  a  guilty 
impossibility.  The  author’s  mind  here 
seems  to  grow  as  muddy  ns  those  of  her 
heroines  and  heroes ;  and  her  devcloj»- 
ment  of  this,  the  denotement  of  her  story, 
is  singularly  weak  and  inconclu-sive.  Ob¬ 
serve  :  The  engagement  between  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Leonie  was  entered  into  with  the  full 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  both  of  Phi¬ 
lippe's  utter  lowness  and  unworthiness  of 
nature;  neither  of  them  dreamed  that  the 
brother's  vice  could  tarnish  or  obscure  the 
sister’s  inherent  noblene.ss,  or  render  her 
union  with  a  high-minded  and  long-de¬ 
scended  gentleman  other  than  an  conal 
and  a  righteous  match ;  and  both  Ma¬ 
dame  Isabelle  and  the  Abbe  sanctioned 
and  blessed  the  project.  Tlicy  subse- 
(j^uently  discover  that  Philippe’s  seduc¬ 
tion  h;Ls  ruined  a  poor  girl  in  whom  they 
were  deeply  interested,  and  that  his  di*- 
sertion  has  driven  her  to  suicide ;  but 
their  pain  and  indignation  lead  to  no 
ideas  menacing  their  love.  They  learn 
th.at  he  is  the  leader  of  a  band  of  secret 
conspirators,  whose  object  is  anarchy  and 
jnllage,  and  among  whose  means  is  mur¬ 
der  ;  yet  this  even  raises  no  barrier  be¬ 
tween  the  lovers.  They  know  him  to  be 
infamous  in  every  way  and  by  every  title ; 
yet  never  dream  that  the  infamy  of  the 
brother  disgraces  or  im])licates  the  sister, 
or  makes  her  a  thing  whom  an  honorable 
man  may  not  take  to  his  bosom  and  cover 
with  his  name.  But  no  sooner  do  they 
sec  him  burnt  in  effigy  amid  the  curaes  of 
the  mob  whom  he  h.ad  ab-andoned  and 
misled — no  sooner  do  they  learn  that  he 
(like  so  many  other  insurgents)  has  been 
condemned  to  the  galleys  m  had  all  along 
deserved — no  sooner  do  they  hear  that  his 
is  said  to  have  been  the  hand  which  slew 
the  Archbishop  (though  no  evidence  of  the 
fact  can  be  obtained,  and  though  the  tenor 
of  the  narrative  implies  that  the  fatal  shot, 
if  fired  by  him  at  all,  was  not  designed  for 
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the  martyred  prelate,  but  for  a  personal  Once  for  all — on  this  subject  of  “  self¬ 
antagonist  with  whom  he  was  struggling  sacrifice,”  we  would  exhort  sentimental 
in  a  mortal  conflict) — than  the  ma^  falls  and  ethical  romance-writers  to  clear  and 
from  their  eyes  at  once,  and  they  per-  purify  their  fantastic  and  flatulent  moral- 
ceive,  a.s  by  a  flash  of  lightning  that  “  a  ity,  and  substitute  healthy  strength  for 
name  ”  so  infamous  as  that  of  Vermont  morbid  and  unnatural  excitement.  The 
can  never  mingle  with  a  name  so  noble  as  power  of  surrendering  and  renouncing 
that  of  Briancour !  What  hollow  selfish-  the  dearest  hopes  and  ha])pines8  of  life  at 
ness,  what  cruel  pride,  arc  here  decked  the  clear  command  of  duty,  whether  that 
out  in  the  rich  plumes  of  “  Honor  !”  duty  be  religious,  ])olitical,  or  linked  with 
AVhat  a  poor  and  unreal  passion  comes  the  afTeclions,  is  the  divinest  of  human 
ill  to  claim  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  j  faculties,  and  its  exercise  affords  the  sub¬ 
calls  upon  Religion  to  cast  her  halo  round  limest  spectacle  that  can  be  witnessed  on 
the  shallow  fallacy  !  For,  of  course,  the  j  this  earth  ;  but  to  make  this  sacrifice  to 
abbe  applauds,  and  even  urges  the  self-  |  family  pride,  to  the  world’s  breath,  to  the 
sacrifice  ;  and  sends  Lconic,  Avith  “  ui)-  |  wrong  passions  or  the  shallow  prejudices 
tunied  eyes”  and  broken  heart,  into  a  '  of  others,  is  a  spurious  and  histrionic  imi- 
conveut.  Observe  once  more,  (that  we  |  tation.  It  is  building  an  altar  to  a  false 
may  tear  away  the  vail  completely  from  [  god  ;  it  is  endowing  with  your  dearest 
this  ejealte  and  high-sounding  sophistry  :)  i  wealth  the  shrine  of  a  mi.staken  faith  ;  it 
Philippe  Vermont  has  connnitted  crimes  :  is  enthroning  and  Ai'orshiping  a  weakness 
and  meannesses  worthy  of  the  galleys,  yet  i  which,  however  amiable  and  unselfish,  is 
Leonie,  indignant  and  disgusted  !is  she  is,  '  a  weakness  still.  And  when,  as  in  almost 
feels  no  dishonor  recoiling  upon  her,  nor  all  these  instances  is  the  case,  the  sacrifice 
does  Ferdinand  shrink  from  the  sister  on  made  involves  the  happiness  of  another 
•account  of  the  brother’s  abject  and  alien  |  person  as  well  as  our  own,  and  entails,  as 
nature ;  but  as  soon  as  he  receives  (though  usually  happens,  deception  practiced  on  a 
in  his  absence)  the  legal  recompense  of  his  third,  the  deed  becomes  a  wrong  and  a 
deeds,  tften  all  must  be  ended  between  cruelty  as  well  as  a  mistake.  And  con- 
them.  Ho  is  already  so  infamous,  that  |  sidcring  the  tendency,  so  prevalent  among 
no  condemnation,  however  j>ublic,  can  ■  all  moralists  and  most  scrupulous  and  sin- 
make  him  more  so :  his  condemnation  I  core  minds,  to  im.agine  a  course  of  con- 
teaches  than  nothing  new,  but  it  pro-  ,  duct  to  be  especially  virtuous  simply  be- 
claims  all  to  the  world  ;  and  herein  lies  j  cause  it  is  especially  difficult  and  painful ; 
the  sting,  the  difl’erence,  the  damning  and  and  the  probability  therefore  that  these 
deciding  fact !  Leonie  renounces  her  af-  heroic  sacritict'S  of  ourselves  and  others 
lianced  liusband,  and  Ferdinand  accepts  will  generally  be  made  in  those  moods  of 
the  renunciation,  not  because  Philippe  !«  ,  exaggerated  generosity  and  feverish  en- 
a  cowardly  and  bloml-stained  ruffian,  with  ^  tlmsiiisra  which  are  always  dangerous, 
whom  the  remotest  connection  is  inherent  often  artificial,  and  almost  inevitably 
shame,  but  because  he  has  been  discover-  ^  transient  —  it  is  esj)ecially  incumbent  on 
ed  ami  denounced  as  such.  And  finally,  all  who  venture  to  paint  such  scenes  and 
to  comi*lctc  the  distortion  of  view  mani-  describe  the  feelings  they  excite,  to  Id¬ 
lest  throughout :  All  the  blood  which  wai'e  lest  they  confound  and  misapply  the 
Philippe  has  indirectly  shed,  all  the  ignor-  fundamcnLal  principles  of  duty  and  of^ws- 
ant  assassins  whose  hands  he  has  armed  ,  ticc^  and  load  those  who  are  guided  by 
and  whose  fury  he  has  whetted,  raise  no  ,  them  to  mistake  idolatry  for  piety,  and 
dividing  cloud  between  Leonie  and  her  rush  into  misery  at  the  dictate  of  an  nn- 
betrothed  ;  but  in  a  civil  conflict  ho  ncci-  '  sound  and  inflated  scutimeiit  when  they 
ihntnlly  slays  an  archbishop  who  is  bear-  fancy  they  are  obeying  the  solemn  voice  of 
ing  the  emblem  of  peace  to  the  insurgents,  a  divine  decree.  Fre<jucnt  errors  on  this 
ho  is  believed  to  nave  undesignedly  im-  subject  bring  discredit  on  the  grandest 
brued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  venerat-  j  virtue  possible  to  man.  "We  ought  to 
ed  prelate  ;  and  forthwith  the  avenging  be  able  to  admire  not  only  the  courage  of 
angel,  who  has  connived  at  all  tlie  lay  martyrs,  but  their  wisdom  likewise,  and 
slaughter  for  which  the  same  criminal  is  not  be  perpetually  condemned  to  the  de- 
accounlable,  stands  with  liLs  flaming  sword  i  monilizing  task  of  lamenting  that  thopow- 
between  the  innocent  lovers,  and  drives  [  er  of  acting  right  should  be  so  often  di- 
them  from  their  common  paradise  !  l  vorced  from  the  faculty  of  seeing  straight. 
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That  “  diversity  of  gifts,”  which  assigns 
strong  sense  .and  s.agacity  to  one  man,  and 
purity  and  disinterested  purpose  to  ano- 
tlier ;  that  apparent  poverty  of  the  moral 
nature,  which  seems  as  if  it  could  not  af¬ 
ford  to  endow  the  same  person  with  excel¬ 
lence  and  t.alent,  which  makes  the  good 
so  often  feeble  in  intellect  and  the  sensildc 
so  often  fniil  in  conscience — is  one  of  the 
gravest  trials  to  our  faith  ;  and  novelists 
have  done  much  to  make  it  heavier  still. 

Kathie  Bmmle  is  another  tale  of  inju¬ 
dicious  and  unkind,  because  self-consider¬ 
ing,  self-sacritice.  The  story  is  one  of 
uncommon  beauty,  full  of  exqtiisito  and 
gentle  sentiment  simply  and  charmingly 
expressed,  and  distinguished  by  a  sus¬ 
tained  elev.ation  wholly  free  from  exag- 
ger.ation.  Kathie’s  mother  is  a  widow, 
in  narrow  but  not  uncomfortable  circum¬ 
stances,  with  four  or  five  children,  of 
whom  Kathie  is  the  eldest  and  the  most 
important.  She  is  betrothed  to  a  sensible 
and  exemplary  young  curate,  and  they 
are  to  be  married  in  the  sprint.  Hut  her 
onlv  brother,  Steidien,  is  .an  idle,  selfish, 
.and!  utterly  ignotde  creature,  caring  for 
nothing  but  his  own  pleasures,  .and  care¬ 
less  of  his  family,  of  which  he  is  the  chief 
burden,  inste.ad  of  being  its  chief  support. 
He  has  j»lenty  of  .ability;  but  he  has  no 
sense  of  decency,  duty,  or  affection  ;  and 
he  will  not  work.  Ilis  mother  strains  her 
slender  means  to  send  him  to  the  univer¬ 
sity  ;  where  he  disgraces  himself,  incurs 
debts  to  the  amount  of  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  in  two  years,  and  ends  by 
getting  himself  expelled.  In  addition  to 
this,  he  is  me.an  enough  to  sponge  upon 
his  sister,  whom  he  has  imi»ovcrished,  to 
supply  his  own  luxuries  and  fancies.  Ilis 
family,  in  place  of  letting  him  meet  the 
j>en.alty  of  his  wickedness  and  cruel  folly, 
and  forcing  him  to  support  himself,  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  greatest  privations  to  satisfy 
his  creditors,  and  allow  him,  without  a 
word  of  reproach  or  exhortation — with¬ 
out  even  pointing  out  to  him  his  obvious 
duty,  which  he  does  not  even  think  of 
seeing — to  rem.ain  idly  and  expensively  at 
home.  Here  was  the  first  mor.al  error ; 
any  one  so  selfish,  insensible,  and  abject, 
could  obviously  be  brought  round  only 
by  the  heavy  pressure  of  jK'rsonal  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  should  have  been  forced  to  meet 
his  own  difficulties  and  atone  for  his  own^ 
sins.  But  this  M'as  not  all.  In  order  to 
pay  Stephen’s  debts  and  8up|)ort  Stephen’s  I 


idleness,  the  small  dowry  which  was  to 
have  enabled  Kathie  to  marry  Felix 
IMayne  had  to  be  surrendered,  and  the 
marriage  h.ad  to  be  indefinitely  postponed. 
Here  was  the  second  error  —  one  more 
serious  and  patent  than  the  first.  This 
was  not  self  sacrifice  .alone ;  it  was  sacri¬ 
ficing  the  happiness  ofi  another^  who  ought 
to  have  been  .and  was  dearer  than  herself, 
to  her  own  views  of  what  was  right  and 
fitting.  It  was  sacrificing  a  noble  lover, 
whom  slie  might  have  blessed,  to  a  wretch¬ 
ed  brother  whom  her  generosity  could  not 
redeem,  but  could  only  harden  .and  con¬ 
firm  in  his  evil  Mays.  Still,  something 
might  be  said  in  defense  of  lier  disinter- 
cste«l  error,  for  she  M’as  her  brother’s 
main  stay ;  .and  M-hen  once  the  resolution 
to  pay  Stephen’s  debts  had  reduced  them 
to  poverty,  her  presence  at  home  could 
scarcely  have  been  dispensed  M  ith. 

A  feM'  years  pass  on.  Stephen,  for 
wliom  so  much  had  been  endured  and 
foregone,  pursues  a  course  of  M’orthless- 
ness  ill-fitted  to  recompense  those  M’ho 
had  so  loved  and  .served  him ;  Kathie 
grows  thin  and  M'orn  M'ith  toil.  M  ailing, 
and  soreness  of  heart ;  and  Felix  Mayne 
becomes  soured  and  saddened  ly  his  love 
less  and  solitary  life.  At  hast  Kathie  sees 
that  it  is  MTong  .and  selfish  to  retain  a 
love  M-hich  it  m.ay  be  years  before  she  is 
.able  to  rcMard,  so  she  absolves  Felix 
from  his  engagement.  But  Felix  has  be¬ 
come  prosperous  and  famous.  He  refuses 
to  be  set  free,  declares  he  has  enough  for 
all,  .and  urges  her  to  bring  her  motlier  to 
live  M’ith  them;  for  to  this  mother  the 
family  is  now  reduced.  It  is  impossible 
to  assign  any  sober  or  v.alid  grounds  for 
her  refusal.  But  she  doe^t  refuse :  given 
over  to  this  distorted  notion  of  self-sacri¬ 
fice,  she  is  deaf  to  his  entreaties,  cruel  to 
his  enduring  love,  tells  him  that  her  mo¬ 
ther  could  not  bear  depcjidence,  sends 
him  empty  aM'ay ;  and  then  sinks  back 
broken  hearted  upon  her  desolate  and 
darkened  life.  Nom-  M’e  do  not  s:iy  that 
a  M'oman — and  a  noble  and  tender-he.art- 
ed  M’oman  too  —  might  not  have  acted 
thus ;  but  M'o  do  s.ay  that  the  author 
ought  to  have  represented  this  refus.al  as 
a  deplor.able  error  and  not  a  sublime  vir¬ 
tue,  and  to  have  pointed  out  hoM'  far  the 
want  of  sound  judgment  detracted  from 
the  value  of  the  noble  impulse.  The 
grander  the  moral  facultv,  the  more  im- 
j)ort.ant  is  it  that  it  should  be  enlisted  in 
a  righteous  cause. 
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Frninhxgh  Hall  is  a  novel  of  much  in¬ 
terest  and  of  many  faults;  but  of  jireat 
promise  also.  It  is  evidently  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  lady,  and  of  a  younc;  lacly,  who 
lias  read  and  thought  more  than  she  has 
seen  or  felt ;  but  of  whose  powers,  when 
they  have  been  developed  and  enriched 
by  the  experience  of  life  and  a  more  wide 
and  varied  knowledge  of  the  world,  Ave 
are  inclined  to  augur  very  highly.  The 
characters  are  all  distinctly  conceived,  and 
their  individuality  is  preserv'cd  through¬ 
out  the  tale — a  sure  sign  of  clear  thought 
and  careful  workmanship.  The  writer  is 
evidently  worthy  of  guidance  and  of  warn¬ 
ing,  and  we  feel  certain  will  take  neither 
ill ;  and  therefore  we  have  selected  her 
romance  as  an  example  of  wrong  notions 
on  a  subject  on  which  it  is  peculiarly  ini- 
ortant  for  women  to  have  right  ones, 
ler  two  heroines — one  singularly  attrac¬ 
tive,  and  the  other  singularly  excellent — 
set  about  committing  a  great  sin  under 
the  ilelusion  that  they  are  obeying  a 
solemn  duty,  and  exercising  a  most  vir¬ 
tuous  and  generous  self-denial ;  and  the 
authoress  seems  almost  wholly  uncon¬ 
scious  what  an  ethical  enormity  she  is 
holding  uji  to  admiration. 

(Jrenvillo  is  a  young  man  of  good  j)ro- 
perty  and  considerable  talents,  handsome 
and  elegant  in  his  person,  and,  Mhen  he 
pleases,  agreeable  in  society ;  but  M  ithout 
one  single  amiable  or  estimable  cpiality. 
A  tyrant  at  home  an<l  at  school ;  cruel, 
passionate,  and  brutal  while  a  child,  and 
through  all  subseipient  stages  up  to 
tinished  manhood ;  utterly  selfish,  and 
incapable  of  affection,  tenderness,  grati¬ 
tude,  or  any  generous  and  gentlemanly 
sentiment,  though  sometimes  putting  on 
an  external  vaniish  of  good  manners ; 
TTide  and  even  ruffianly,  not  onl^  to  his 
school-mates,  but  to  his  mother,  his  sister, 
and  his  IxUrothed — he  is  about  the  most 
unredeemedly  bad  and  detestable  charac¬ 
ter  ever  drawn.  Maurice  Delamere  is 
just  the  reverse  of  all  this:  of  a  delicate, 
nervous,  and  susceptible  organization, 
physically  timid,  though  morally  and  con¬ 
scientiously  courageous ;  refined,  eulti- 
vated,  generous,  and  affectionate,  but  too 
irresolute  to  make  his  way  in  the  world, 
and  too  shrinking  and  too  conscious  of  his 
own  defects  ever  to  do  himself  justice  in  | 
the  eyes  of  others  ;  not  fitted  to  win  the  , 
hearts  of  ordinary  women,  but  sure  t«  i 
make  any  woman  happy  who  could  un- 1 
derstand  and  appreciate  him,  and  sure  to  i 


1  be  eternally  grateful  for  such  appreciation 
exactly  because  he  felt  it  was  what  he 
I  could  expect  from  few ;  just  the  man  also 
;  to  be  (Irenville’s  victim ;  as  accordingly 
he  is,  from  infancy  to  death.  Grenville 
has  a  sister,  Isabella,  in  all  respects  his 
opposite — somewhat  sickly  and  not  at  all 
attractive,  but  a  woman  of  strong  princi- 
'  pies  and  Avarm  affections,  thoroughly 
amiable,  and  attached  even  to  her  brother, 
though  painfully  and  reluctantly  conscious 
of  his  unAvorthiness,  and  long  a  sufferer 
from  his  hard  and  brutal  selfishness.  With 
her  and  her  mother  lives  the  heroine, 

,  Eugenia,  a  portionless  cousin,  beautiful, 
vivacious,  uncultivated,  and  untamed ;  but 
Avith  all  a  woman’s  best  instincts  native 
and  unspoiled  Avithin  her.  While  verj- 
,  young,  .and  incap.able  of  estim.ating  cha¬ 
racter,  she  attracted  the  fancy  of  her 
cousin  Grenville,  Avho  Av.as  charmed  by 
;  her  grace  and  bc.auty,  and  longed  for  her 
as  a  plaything  and  an  ornament ;  and, 

,  ple.ased  Avith  his  attentions  and  ignorant 
of  his  vice,  she  thoughtlessly  consented 
to  engage  herself  to  him.  He  entered 
the  army,  .and  was  some  time  .absent. 
Ev'en  when  at  home  he  p.aiil  her  scarcely 
any  attention,  yet  exacted  from  her  the 
:unj>lest  devotion  and  incessant  comjili.ance 
;  Avith  bisAvhims.  She  had  no  re.al  affection 
for  him,  and  beg.an  to  Aveary  of  his  selfish¬ 
ness  ;  but  still  continued  to  consider  her- 
.  self  .as  jdedged  some  <lay  or  other  to  be¬ 
come  his  wife.  Meanwhile  she  met 
^I.aurice  in  society,  and  gradually  grew 
intimate  Avith  him.  Ilis  conA'crs.ation  .and 
character  oiwned  a  ncAv  Avorld  to  her. 

,  She  grew  to  be  conscious  of  her  want  of 
,  culture,  and  to  be  anxious  to  supi)ly  the 
,  want.  Maurice  aided  her ;  not  only  de- 
A'eloped  and  aroused  her  dormant  sensi¬ 
bilities  of  mind  and  spirit,  but  supplied 
from  the  riches  of  his  OAvn  n.ature  the 
pabulum  needed  by  the  neAvly-aAv.akened 
want.  There  is  no  influence  so  profound 
;  or  irresistible  as  that  exercised  over  an 
intellectual  wom.an  by  the  m.an  Avho  first 
stirs  that  intellect  into  conscious  life,  and 
can  lead  it  to  the  treasures  Avhich  it  longs 
,  to  rifle,  and  guide  it  through  the  flowery 
and  starry  pathways  which  it  yearns  to 
tro.ad.  Eugenia  —  whose  has  ncA-er 
been  touched — becomes  unwittingly  at¬ 
tached  to  Maurice ;  and  Maurice,  avIio  is 
quite  unaware  of  her  eng.agement  to  his 
enemy  and  evil  genius,  loves  her  Avith  in- 
tensest  fervor.  She  soon  becomes  aAvare 
of  this ;  and  a  visit  Avhich  Grenville  pays 
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to  his  home,  wherein  he  displays  all  the  ! 
coarseness  and  violence  of  his  bad  and 
ungovernable  nature,  makes  her  feel  for- 
cimy  the  contrast  of  the  two  men,  and 
determine  that  she  can  never  give  herself 
to  so  unbearable  a  master. 

But  Isabella,  the  suffering  and  affec¬ 
tionate  sister  of  this  dotnestio  wretch, 
perceives  the  growing  attachment ;  and 
aware  how  fatal  it  will  be  to  her  brother’s 
hopes  and  hapj)iness,  sets  resolutely  to 
work  to  counteract  it.  She  knows  that 
her  brother  is  wholly  unworthy  of  a  heart 
like  Eugenia’s ;  she  is  ditnly^  but  refuses 
to  be  dearly^  conscious  that  he  will  mal¬ 
treat  her  and  make  her  miserable ;  yet 
still  slie  believes  that  the  loss  of  his 
betrothed  will  not  only  disappoint  him 
into  fury,  but  drive  him  irretrievably  into 
evil  courses :  for  though  as  incapable  of 
appreciating  Eugenia  as  of  deserving  her, 
he  undoubtedly  loves  her  with  a  passion 
which  is  compounded  of  artist  admiration 
and  animal  desire.  Accordingly  3Iiss 
Grenville,  though  cogniz.ant  of  the  true 
and  faithful  mutual  tenderness  of  Maurice 
and  Eugenia,  forgetting  how  sacred  such 
affection  is,  determines  to  make  these  two 
wretched  that  she  may  make  one  man  im¬ 
perfectly  and  transiently  hapj*y,  and  to 
immolate  two  noble  and  loving  hearts  to 
tlie  pleasure  of  gratifying  and  the  hope 
of  redeeming  her  bad  brother.  She  will 
blight  their  lives  and  mar  their  souls 
rather  than  that  he  should  lose  his  play¬ 
thing  and  his  sweetmeat.  She  persuades 
and  almost  compels  Eugenia  into  the 
conspiracy  against  herself,  by  representing 
to  her  what  she  owes  to  Grenville’s  father, 
to  her  own  youthful  promise,  and  to  the 
prospect  of  reclaiming  the  irreclaimable  ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  her  cousin  yields  to 
these  wTetched  arguments,  and  consents 
to  abandon  Maurice,  whom  she  loves, 
and  to  marry  Grenville,  whom  she  dreads, 
despises,  and  is  fast  learning  to  abhor. 

Now,  according  to  our  reading  of  the 
moral  law,  such  conduct  is  foolishly  and 
scandalously  wicked ;  and  no  self-suffer¬ 
ing  involved  in  it  can  make  it  otherwise. 
To  marry  one  man  while  loving  and  loved 
by  another,  is  about  the  most  grievous 
fault  that  a  decent  woman  can  commit. 
It  is  a  dn  against  delicacy — against  purity 
even — against  justice,  against  kindness, 
against  truth.  It  involves  giving  that  to 
legal  right  which  is  guilty  and  shameful 
when  given  to  any  thing  but  reciprocal 
affection.  It  involves  a  double  treachery 


I 
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and  a  double  cruelty.  It  involv’es  wound¬ 
ing  the  spirit,  withering  the  heart,  per¬ 
haps  bligliting  the  life  and  soiling  the 
soul,  of  the  one  who  is  abandoned  and 
betrayed.  It  involves  the  speedy  disen¬ 
chantment  and  the  bitter  disappointment 
of  the  one  who  is  mocked  by  the  shadow 
where  he  was  promised  the  substance,  and 
who  grasps  only  the  phantom  of  a  soul¬ 
less  beauty,  and  the  husk,  the  shell,  the 
skeleton  of  a  dead  affection.  It  entails 
ceaseless  deception,  at  homo  and  abroad, 
by  day  and  night,  at  our  down-sitting  and 
our  uprising  ;  deception  in  every  relation 
— deception  in  the  tendercst  and  most 
out-speaking  moments  of  existence.  It 
makes  the  whole  of  life  a  weary,  <lifticnlt, 
degrading,  unrewarded  lio.  A  right- 
minded  woman  could  sc-arccly  lay  a  deeper 
sin  upon  her  soul,  or  one  more  certain  to 
bring  down  a  fearful  expiation.  For 
Woman,  in  very  truth,  this  is  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost — the  “  sin  unto 
death”  —  the  sin  w’hich  casts  a  terrible 
darkness  over  both  worlds.  Yet  here  are 
two  pure  and  virtuous  maidens  preparing 
and  persuading  to  commit  it  out  of  mere 
disinterested  tenderness ;  and  a  third  de¬ 
scribing  the  Suttee,  .and,  with  applauding 
gestures  though  with  streaming  eyes,  en¬ 
couraging  the  human  sacritice. 

Novelists  err  grievously  and  habitually 
in  their  estimates  of  the  relative  culpabi¬ 
lity  of  certain  sins,  failings,  and  backslid- 
ings.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
church  and  the  world  too  generally  err  as 
grievously,  and  in  the  same  direction, 
r'railties,  which  often  indicate  nothing 
worse  than  too  much  tenderness  and  too 
little  strength,  are  spoken  of  and  tre.ated 
with  a  cruel  harshness  which  should  be 
reserved  for,  and  might  fitly  be  lavished 
on,  the  bitter,  selfish,  or  malignant  pas¬ 
sions.  The  grasping  and  cruel  man  is 
gravely  rebuked  ;  on  the  feeble  and  erring 
woman  is  poured  forth  a  flood  of  virtuous 
indignation.  The  weak  flesh  is  beaten 
with  many  stripes;  the  wicked  spirit  is 
gently  told  to  go  and  sin  no  more.  The 
tyrannical  and  selfish  temper,  that  makes 
every  one  around  it  miserable,  is  blamed 
as  an  unamiable  fault ;  the  yielding  folly, 
whicli  can  refuse  nothing  to  one  it  loves, 
is  denounced  as  an  unpardonable  sin. 
Provided  a  man  is  strictly  honest,  decor¬ 
ous  in  demeanor,  and  what  we  call 
“  moral” — that  is,  not  impure — in  conduct, 
he  is  accepted  by  the  novelist,  he  passes 
current  in  the  world,  he  appears  unre- 
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bukeil  before  the  altar ;  though  he  be  a 
tyrannical  husband  and  a  brutal  father, 
though  ho  be  an  abject  flatterer,  a  cold 
hypocrite,  or  a  haughty  Pharisee  ;  though 
he  never  liesitates  for  an  instant  either  to 
gratify  his  own  feelings  or  to  trample  on 
those  of  others.  Put  providtHl  a  woman, 
however  young,  however  ignorant  in  the 
world’s  ways,  however  desolate  and  sorely 
tried,  has  unloosed  for  one  moment  the 
girdle  of  her  maiden  innocence — though 
the  lapse  may  have  been  instantaneous, 
delirous.  instantly  repented  and  resolutely 
retrieved — though  in  her  essential  nature 
she  may  still  bo  all  that  is  noble,  aftec- 
tionate,  devoted,  wom.anly,  and  unstained 
— she  is  punished  without  discrimination 
as  the  most  sunk  of  sinners ;  and,  what  is 
more  especially  to  our  present  purpose, 
all  writers  of  Action  represent  her  as  ac¬ 
quiescing  in  the  justice  of  the  sentence. 

Now  we  say  unhesitatingly  that  these 
are  not  righteous,  as  most  assuredly  they 
are  not  Christian,  judgments.  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  say  one  word  calculated  to 
render  loss  strong,  less  lofty,  less  thorny, 
or  less  insurmountable,  the  barrier  which 
protects  fetimlc  chastity  in  our  land,  or  to 
palliate  untruly  that  frailty  which  is  always 
a  deplorable  weakness,  and  often  a  hein¬ 
ous  sin.  Its  gravity  can  not  easily  be 
overstated  ;  and,  God  knows,  the  penalty 
exacted  is  always  mo.st  torriflcally  ade¬ 
quate.  Put  we  do  say  that  truth  .and 
justice  are  both  violated  by  those  writers 
who  persist  in  representing  sins  of  frailty 
in  all  instances  as  either  inherently  so 
grave  in  their  consequences  to  happiness, 
or  so  surely  indicative  of  lost  or  absent 
excellence — and  therefore  calling  for  such 
flerce  denunciation — as  those  sins  of  ma¬ 
lignant  passion,  selAsh  spirit,  and  bitter 
temper,  which  are  so  usually  accepted  ns 
natural,  venial,  and  normal.  The  indul¬ 
gence  of  the  bad  passions  is  surely  worse 
than  the  indulgence  of  the  soft  ones ; 
though  it  is  guilty,  boc.ause  weak,  in  both 
cases.  Yielding  to  temptation  must  be 
always  sinful ;  but  yielding  to  w’ishes  not 
in  themselves  nor  at  all  times  WTong,  can 
not  justly  be  condemned  so  sternly  as 
yielding  to  passions  inherently  and  in¬ 
variably  violent  and  criminal.  In  this 
direction,  at  least,  lay  the  judgment  and 
the  sympathies  of  Jesus,  as  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  words  and  deeds  proclaims  ; 
for  while  ho  denounced  the  hard  and 
cruel  rulers  of  the  land,  the  grasping 
lawyer  and  the  supercilious  Pharisee,  with 


an  indignation  that  is  refreshingly  human, 
he  comforted  and  pardoned  the  frail  wife 
and  the  weeping  Alagdalen  with  a  grave 
tenderness  that  is  unmistakably  divine. 
He  who  spake  as  never  man  spake,  he 
who  saw  what  few  other  men  could  see, 
knew  that,  in  the  woman  who  has  gone 
astray  through  the  weakness  of  an  ill- 
placed  or  thirsting  affection,  there  might 
yet  lie  untouched  depths  of  purity,  self- 
devotion,  and  capacity  for  the  loftiest  vir¬ 
tue,  which  it  would  be  vain  to  look  for  in 
the  man  whose  cold  and  selfish  Ix^som  no 
tender  or  generous  emotion  had  ever 
thawed,  or  in  the  man  “  who  trusted  in 
himself  that  ho  was  righteous,  and  de¬ 
spised  others.” 

Tliese  remarks  have  been  suggested  to 
us  by  the  re-perusal  of  a  most  beautiful 
and  touching  tale,  wherein  the  erroneous 
moral  estimate  we  are  signalizing  appears 
in  a  very  mild  form  ;  and  which,  indeed, 
would  appear  to  have  been  written  with 
the  design  of  modifying  and  correcting  it, 
though  the  author’s  ideas  were  not  quite 
clear  or  |)ositive  enough  to  enable  her  to 
carry  out  boldly  or  develop  fully  the  con¬ 
ception  she  had  formed.  Mrs.  Gaskell’s 
novel  of  Jiuth  is  tot>  well  known  to  lay 
us  under  the  necessity  of  narrating  the 
story  in  detail.  Uuth,  innocent  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  left  an  orphan  and  without  connec¬ 
tions,  is  turned  out  of  doors  at  sixteen  by 
a  harsh  and  hasty  mistreas,  in  whoso  es¬ 
tablishment  she  had  been  placed  to  learn 
dress-making ;  and  not  knowing  whither 
to  turn  in  her  ilespjur,  is  persuaded  by  a 
gentleman,  who  had  already  half-engaged 
her  youthful  fancy,  to  accept  shelter  and 
assistance  from  him.  She  goes  astray, 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  knowing  that  she  is  do¬ 
ing  wrong,  but  from  a  gentleness  of  na¬ 
ture  that  never  dreams  of  resisting  the  in¬ 
fluence  or  the  jMjrsuasions  of  those  she 
loves.  After  a  while  her  lover  deserts 
her ;  and  the  remarks  and  behavior  of  the 
world,  and  the  teachings  of  an  excellent 
dissenting  minister  and  his  sister,  awaken 
her  to  a  perception  of  the  error  she  has 
committed  and  the  light  in  which  that 
error  is  regarded.  The  process  by  which 
her  character  is  purified  and  elevated,  and 
her  fault  redeemed,  through  the  Influence 
of  Mr.  Henson  and  her  passionate  attach¬ 
ment  to  her  child,  is  described  with  a 
fidelity  to  the  deeper  and  truer  secrets  of 
our  nature  which  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is 
unique.  Among  the  members  of  Mr. 
Benson’s  congregation  is  a  wealthy  and 
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influential  merchant,  Mr.  Bradshaw — the 
very  distilled  essence  of  a  disagreeable 
Pharisee ;  ostentatious,  patronizing,  self- 
confident,  and  self-worshiping ;  rigidly 
righteous  according  to  his  own  notion, 
but  in  our  eyes  a  heinous  and  habitual 
offender ;  a  harsh  and  oppressive  tyrant 
in  his  own  family  without  perceiving  it, 
or  rather  without  admitting  that  his 
harshness  and  oppression  is  other  than 
a  sublime  virtue,  yet  driving  by  it  one 
child  into  rebellion  and  another  into  hy¬ 
pocrisy  and  crime,  and  arousing  the  an¬ 
gry  passions  of  every  one  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact ;  having  no  notion  of 
what  temptation  is,  either  as  a  thing  to 
be  resisted  or  succumbed  to,  for  the  sim¬ 
ple  reason  that  all  /ih  temptations,  which 
are  those  of  pride,  selfishness,  and  temper, 
are  yielded  to  and  defended  as  virtuous 
impulses  ;  prone  to  trample,  and  ignorant 
of  the  very  meaning  of  tenderness  and 
mercy.  This  man,  reeking  with  the  sins 
Christ  most  abhorred,  turns  upon  the  un¬ 
happy  Ruth,  (who  after  six  years  of  ex¬ 
emplary  life,  has  become  a  governess  in 
bis  house,)  as  soon  as  he  accidentally 
learns  her  history,  with  a  brutal  savage 
violence  and  a  coarse  unfeeling  cruelty 
which  we  need  not  scruple  to  attirm  con¬ 
stituted  a  far  greater  sin  than  poor  Ruth 
had  committed,  or  would  have  committed 
had  her  lapse  from  chastity  been  willful 
and  persistent  instead  of  unconscious, 
transient,  and  bitterly  and  nobly  atoned 
for.  Something  of  this  very  conviction 
was  evidently  in  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  mind ; 
and  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  she 
placed  Mr.  Bradshaw’s  hard  and  aggres¬ 
sive  Pharisaism  in  such  strong  relief  and 
contrast  by  way  of  insinuating  the  com¬ 
parative  moral  we  have  boldly  stated.  In 
any  case,  such  is  the  resulting  impression 
which  must  be  left  upon  the  reader’s  mind. 
But  what  we  object  to  in  her  book  is 


this :  that  the  tone  and  language  habitu¬ 
ally  adopted  throughout,  both  by  Ruth 
herself  and  by  her  friends  when  alluding 
to  her  fault,  is  at  war  with  this  impression 
and  with  the  true  tenor  of  the  facts  re¬ 
corded.  Mrs.  Gaskell  scarcely  seems  at 
one  with  herself  in  this  matter.  Anxious 
above  all  things  to  arouse  a  kinder  feeling 
in  the  uncharitable  and  bitter  world  to¬ 
wards  offenders  of  Ruth’s  sort,  to  show 
how  thoughtless  and  almost  unconscious 
such  oflfenses  sometimes  are,  and  how 
slightly,  after  all,  they  may  affect  real 
purity  of  n.ature  and  piety  of  sj*irit,  and 
how  tndy  they  may  be  redeemed  when 
treated  with  WLsdom  and  with  gentleness 
— she  has  first  im.agined  a  character  as 
pure,  pious,  and  unselfish  as  poet  ever 
fancied,  and  described  a  lapse  from  chas¬ 
tity  as  faultless  as  such  a  fault  can  be ; 
and  then,  with  damaging  and  unfaithful 
inconsistency,  has  given  in  to  the  world’s 
estimate  in  such  matters,  by  assuming 
that  the  sin  committed  was  of  so  deep  a 
dye  th.at  only  a  life  of  atoning  and  endur¬ 
ing  penitence  could  wipe  it  out.  If  she 
designed  to  awaken  the  world’s  compas¬ 
sion  for  the  ordinary  class  of  betrayed 
and  deserted  Magdalenes,  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  Ruth’s  error  should  not  have 
been  made  so  innocent,  nor  should  Rtith 
herself  have  been  p.ainted  ns  so  perfect. 
If  she  intended  to  describe  a  saint,  (as  she 
has  done,)  she  should  not  have  held  con¬ 
ventional  and  mysterious  language  about 
her  as  a  grievous  sinner. 

We  have  more  to  8.ay  upon  this  subject, 
for  it  is  a  very  wide  and  a  very  grave 
one ;  but  our  space  is  exhausted,  and  we 
have  probably  drawn  as  largely  as  is  wdsc 
upon  our  readers’  attention.  But  the 
faulty  religion,  which  disfigures  modern 
novels  nearly  as  much  .as  false  morality, 
may  perhaps  tempt  us  to  Lake  up  the  sub¬ 
ject  once  more  on  some  other  occasion. 
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GEORGE  SAND  ON  V 


A  GRAPHIC  AND  POW 


Two  names  more  thoroughly  antipa¬ 
thetic  to  each  other  than  those  which 
stand  at  the  head  of  this  article  could  not 
be  broiight  together.  liut  .as  it  is  from 
anli|».atliie3  or  sympathies  that  characters 
are  almost  invariably  drawn,  there  is  not, 
])crhaj)s  —  according  to  this  rule — very 
much  more  than  the  usual  exaggeration 
in  the  picture  we  are  about  to  exhibit 
of  Prince  Talleyrand,  sketcheil,  colored, 
and  set  in  a  rich  background,  by  George 
Sand.  What  surplus  exaggeration  there 
is,  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact,  that  the 
renowned  diplom.atist  portrayed,  uas  one 
of  the  very  few — th.ank  God — illustrious 
men  filling  the  historic  portrait-gallery, 
who  excite  no  sympathy.  Had  he  even 
been  a  Machiavel,  a  Koehefoucauhl,  or  a 
Montaigne,  the  case  would  have  been 
difterent.  However  our  most  cherished 
opinions  and  feelings  might  be  outr.agcd, 
M’c  should  then  sec,  at  least,  the  intellect 
at  work,  the  mind  strongly  moved  by 
questions  which  agitate  or  have  agitated 
at  one  time  or  other,  all  who  think :  some 
human  entrails  within  him;  in  doubt, 
there  would  be  earnest  thought — in  the 
conclusions  which  most  revolt  us,  curious 
and  profound  investigation;  and  we  should 
feel  attracted  towards  him  by  the  very 
vehemence  with  which  we  should  opose  Ins 
doctrines.  But  we  never  get  a  glimpse  at 
all  of  the  inner  man  of  the  Voltarian  ex- 
j»riost,  and  consequently  fairly  presume 
that  he  had  none  that  w.as  not  intensely 
and  exclusively  diplomatic.  If  he  had,  he 
contrived  to  shroud  it  so  carefully  in  silence 
and  in  mystery — his  ways  were  so  subter¬ 
ranean — his  tre.ad  so  stealthy  and  noise¬ 
less — his  agency  so  potent,  and  his  means 

*  We  once  stood  near  this  renowned  roan,  and 
(razed  with  intense  interest  at  his  white  hair,  swarthy 
face,  piercinfr,  dazzling,  diamond-like,  snake-like 
eyes,  club-footed,  short  statured,  leaning  on  the  arms 
of  two  attendants — the  great  diplomatist  of  Napo¬ 
leon. — Editob  or  THE  Eclectic. 


ilINCE  TALLEYRAND.* 


ERFUL  PORTRAITURE. 


so  invisible — if  we  saw  his  hand,  we  saw 
nothing  but  his  hand — that  what  appears 
of  his  character  is,  to  say  the  best  of  it, 
enigmatical,  and  forms  a  background  (as 
acts  which  shun  the  light,  we  very  na¬ 
turally  conclude  belong  to  darkness)  from 
which  only  a  dark  ]X)rtrait  can  fittingly 
stand  out.  Such  at  least  was  the  opinion 
Fnmehmen  entertained  of  the  Prince 
whilst  he  was  alive.  Owing  to  the  secret 
and  unaccountable  influence  he  was  sup¬ 
posed  every  where  to  exert,  a  sort  of  su¬ 
perstition  was  attached  to  his  name,  and  the 
mingled  dread,  respect,  and  abhorrence 
it  wasAvrnit  to  inspire  in  France,  especially 
after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  are  well 
depicted  in  the  brilliant  little  fragment  ave 
are  now  about  to  translate,  tliat  is,  to 
tr.ansfuse,  if  possible,  into  English. 

The  preceding  remarks  having  prepared 
onr  readers  for  the  strain  in  which  the 
snp[)Osed  dialogue  which  follows  is  written, 
we  have  only  further  to  s.ay,  by  w.ay  of 
preface,  that  it  was  origin.ally  published 
in  a  newspaper,  and  has  never  yet  been 
inserted,  w’e  believe,  among  the  collected 
works  of  its  highly  gifted  but  very  grace¬ 
less  authoress.  Its  opening  passages  put 
one  in  mind,  by  their  tone  of  sensitive  and 
thoughtful  morality,  of  the  two  shepherds 
in  Virgil  musing  and  moralizing  on  the 
manners  of  the  great  city,  Rome.  As  to 
the  vials  of  burning  wrath  which  the  fair 
lady  has  thought  proper  to  pour  on  the 
head  of  the  hoary  diplomatist — that  cer¬ 
tainly  is  in  another  spirit.  But  to  com¬ 
mence  just  as  abruptly  as  she  commences. 

“  Wherefore,  then,  do  we  live  ?”  ex¬ 
claimed  he,  seating  himself,  with  a  sudden 
movement,  on  the  stone  bench  in  front  of 
the  chateau.  “  What  profit  is  there  in  our 
lives?  What  noble  use  do  M'e  make  of 
our  faculties  ?  What,  then,  is  virtue  ?  Is 
it  a  stagnant  marsh  or  an  impetuous  river : 
the  buried  diamond,  or  the  bursting  lava, 
shrouding  its  brilliancy  from  the  light,  or 
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shedding  intolerable  splendor  over  the  and  look ;  all  is  somber  and  silont.  It 
world  ?”  seems  as  if  we  were  in  a  bnrying-ground  ; 

“  In  none  of  these  things  is  virtue  yet  fifty  persons  at  least  inhabit  that  wing, 
imaged,”  I  replied  ;  “  I  would  rather  liken  There  are  but  some  few  of  its  wiinlows 
it  to  a  little  rivulet,  proceeding  from  the  barely  lighted.  Not  the  slightest  noise 
peaceful  grotto,  giving  moisture  to  verd-  betrays  the  whereabouts  of  the  master, 
ant  meadows,  to  plants  which  embalm  the  his  society,  or  his  suite.  Wh.at  order, 
air,  and  to  flowers  which  enamel  the  earth,  what  respect,  what  gloom  presides  over 
Virtue,  mind  you,  is  not  genius,  it  is  good-  his  little  empire !  The  doors  open  and 
ness.  You  who  are  so  ambitious,  look  at  shut  without  noise.  The  valets  come  and 
that  palace,  think  of  him  who  inhabits  it,  go  without  awakening  an  echo  by  their 
and  tell  me,  are  you  not  reconciled  to  tread  under  these  mysterious  arches, 
your  lot  ?”  Their  service  seems  to  be  done  by  en- 

“  Hideous  consolation  !”  responded  my  chantinent.  Look  at  that  window,  a  little 
friend.  better  lighted  than  the  others,  through 

“  Patience,  patience,”  I  resumed  ,  “  do  which  yon  may  see  the  uncertain  specter 
not  believe  it  is  apathy  which  makes  me  of  a  white  statue :  that  is  the  dining- 
counsel  contentment.  When  one  can  room.  There  are  assembled  sportsmen, 
prevent  crime,  it  is  mean  and  cowardly  to  artists,  brilliant  women,  men  of  fashion, 
wash  one’s  hands  like  Pilate.  Put,  tell  and  all  which  France  jiossesses,  the  most 
me  are  you  not  seized  with  an  invincible  e.\(piisite  in  elegance  and  grace.  Put  do 
disgust,  a  secret  horror  for  active  life  in  you  hear  from  this  assembly  a  song,  a 
front  of  that  chateau,  where  so  many  un-  laugh,  or  the  raised  sound  of  a  single 
clean  projects,  so  many  compact  scoun-  voice,  attesting  the  presence  of  man !  I 
drelisms,  brood  and  germinate  in  the  would  wager  even  that  they  avoid  each 
silence  of  the  night  ?  Know  you  not  that  other’s  looks,  lest  a  thought  should  cir- 
the  man  resides  there  who,  for  sixty  years,  culate  under  ceilings  which  canopy  silence, 
has  been  playing  with  crowns  .and  nations,  mystery,  and  secret  dread.  Not  a  valet 
.as  at  a  game  of  chess  ?  Who  knows  but  dares  sneeze,  not  a  dog  dares  to  bark,  in 
that  this  man,  the  first  time  he  sat  before  this  place.  Does  it  not  seem  to  yon  that 
a  table  in  the  public  service,  had  an  honest  the  air  around  these  Moorish  towers  is 
resolution  in  his  head,  and  a  noble  senti-  more  sonorous  than  in  any  other  spot  of 
ment  in  his  heart?”  the  earth  ?  Put  hark  !  I  think  I  hear  the 

“  Never,”  cried  my  friend ;  “  profane  roll  of  a  carriage  over  the  fine  8.ind  of 
not  integrity  by  such  a  thought.  That  the  court.  It  is  the  m.aster  returning, 
lip,  like  a  cat’s,  drawn  up,  and  clinging  to  Eleven  o’clock  has  just  struck.  It  is  im- 
the  gums,  that  other  lip,  like  a  8,atyr’8,  possible  to  conceive  a  life  more  regular,  a 
large  and  falling :  a  mixture  of  dissimu-  diet  more  strictly  oliserved,  an  existence 
lation  and  lasciviou.sness ;  those  soft  and  more  avariciously  distributed,  than  th.at 
well-rounded  lineaments  marking  supple-  of  this  octogenarian  fox.  Go  and  ask  him 
ness  of  character ;  that  dangerous  fold  on  if  he  believes  himself  so  necessary  to  the 
a  prominent  forehead ;  that  arrogant  nose,  conservation  of  the  human  race,  that  he 
with  that  reptile  look ;  so  many  contrasts  so  anxiously  w.atches  over  his  own.  Go 
on  a  human  physiognomy,  reveal  a  man  and  tell  him  that  twenty  times  a  day  you 
bom  for  great  vice  and  little  actions,  are  on  the  verge  of  despair,  from  the  fear 
Never  has  the  heart  of  this  man  felt  the  cf  remaining  unprofitable  to  your  fclloiv- 
warmth  of  a  generous  emotion ;  never  creatures,  and  that  you  arc  alarmed  and 
has  a  fi-ank  idea  traversed  his  laborious  oire-stricken  at  the  idea  of  living  without 
head ;  that  man  is  an  exception  in  nature,  a  virtue,  and  you  will  see  him  smile  like  one 
monstrosity  so  rare,  that  the  human  race,  abandoned,  to  whom  a  pious  virgin  might 
even  in  despising  him,  has  contemplated  confess  the  languidness  of  her  prayer,  or 
him  with  a  stupid  admiration.  I  will  defy  her  inattention  during  the  divine  service, 
you  to  ahase  yourself  even  to  the  most  ex-  Ask  by  w’hat  occupations,  by  what  good 
traordinary  of  his  talents.”  actions,  his  day  is  filled  up  ?  Ilis  people 

Here  my  friend  stopped  with  an  air  will  tell  you  that  he  rises  at  eleven  o’clock, 
ironically  joyous,  and  after  a  few  mo-  and  gives  four  hours  to  his  toilet,  in  the 
ments’  silence,  resumed :  vain  attempt  to  impart  some  appearance 

“  Contemplate  a  moment  the  pale,  im-  of  life  to  his  marble  face,  which  dissimula- 
movablo  face  of  this  old  palace  !  Listen  tion  has  petrified  even  more  than  age.  At 
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three  o’clock  you  will  be  told  ho  takes  the  ' 
air  in  his  carriage,  attended  by  his  physi- , 
cian,  driving  up  and  down  the  solitary 
alleys  of  his  immense  park.  At  live  ' 
o’clock  the  most  scientific  and  succulent  , 
dinner  which  can  be  jirepared  in  France,  | 
is  served  up  to  him  ;  and  his  cook  is,  in  his  j 
own  sphere,  a  personage  as  rare,  as  pro- ; 
found,  and  as  much  admired  as  himself. 
After  the  repast,  of  which  every  course  is 
announced  by  a  flourish  of  trumjiets,  the  , 
Prince  gives  a  few  minutes  to  his  fiunily  | 
and  his  little  court.  Every  exquisite 
word,  emanating  in  pity  from  Ins  lips,  has 
the  effect  of  bending  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  addressed  double.  A  canonized  saint  ; 
would  not  inspire  more  veneration  in  a  | 
community  of  divots.  As  the  night  falls  i 
the  Prince  again  enters  his  carriage  with  , 
his  iihysician,  for  a  second  promenade.  | 
He  has  just  now  returned ;  you  see  the  j 
light  just  appearing  in  bis  window  in  that 
retired  apartment,  which  is  gii.arded  by 
his  lackey  in  his  absence,  with  an  affecta¬ 
tion  of  mystery  as  solemn  as  it  is  ridicul¬ 
ous.  He  will  now  be  deeply  at  work  till 
live  o’clock  in  the  morning.  At  work! 
Oh !  moon,  rise  not  yet,  hide  thy  timid 
ray  behind  the  black  horizon  of  the  for¬ 
est  ;  river,  suspend  thy  course,  slow  and 
feeble  as  it  is ;  leaves,  tremble  not  on  the 
foreheads  of  the  trees ;  all  nature,  be 
mute  and  motionless,  like  the  stone  of  a 
sepulehre,  for  the  genius  of  man  awakes  ; 
the  most  skillful  and  important  of  the 
princes  of  the  earth  is  about  to  bend  over 
a  table,  and,  by  the  light  of  his  lamp,  in 
the  dejiths  of  his  cabinet,  like  Jupiter, 
from  the  bight  of  Olympus,  to  move  the 
world  by  the  contraction  of  his  brows ! 

“  Hut  what,  then,  has  this  astonishing 
man  produced  by  sixty  years  of  assiduous 
vigils  and  unremitting  labors!  Wluit 
has  brought  the  representatives  of  all  the 
powers  of  the  earth  into  his  cabinet  ? 
What  important  services  have  all  the  sov- 
creigns  who  have  i)osse88ed  and  lost  the 
crown  of  France,  for  half  a  century,  re¬ 
ceived  from  him  !  Wherefore  that  unac¬ 
countable  terror  on  which  he  walks,  as  on 
a  soft  carpet,  through  a  host  of  difficulties 
and  dangers?  Wh.at  revolutions  has  he 
effected  or  paralyzed  ?  What  sanguinary 
wars,  what  public  calamities,  what  scandal¬ 
ous  exactions,  has  he  hindered  ?  How  has 
he  been  so  necessary,  this  voluptuoiis  hy- 
j)Ocrite,  to  all  our  kings,  from  the  haughty 
conqueror  to  the  bigoted  devot,  that  they 
have  imposed  upon  us  the  shame  and  the 


disgrace  of  his  elev.ation  ?  Napoleon,  in 
his  contemj)t,  branded  him  with  a  soldier’s 
metaphor,  full  of  energetic  cynicism  ;  and 
Charles  X.,  in  the  days  of  his  orthodoxy, 
said — in  a  whisper  be  it  understood — 
'•After  all,  he  is  a  married  priest  f'  But 
has  he  staid  them  in  their  terrible  falls, 
these  masters  whom  he  has  alternately 
flattered  and  betrayed  ?  Where  are  his 
benefits?  Where  are  his  works?  No 
one  knows.  No  one  can,  will,  or  dare, 
declare  what  titles  this  inevitable  states¬ 
man  possesses  to  pou'er  and  glory:  his 
most  brilliant  actions  are  enveloped  in 
impenetrable  clouds.  His  genius  exists 
only  in  silence  and  im|M)sture.” 

“  And  what  do  you  say,”  cried  I,  “  to 
the  imbecility  of  the  nation  which  suffers 
this  infamy,  and  allows  its  name,  its 
honor,  and  its  blood,  to  be  apposed  to 
shameful  contracts  which  it  is  completely 
ignorant  of?  Do  you  still  desire  to  act  a 
part  on  the  political  theater  ?” 

“  The  more  my  fellow-men  are  abased,” 
replied  my  friend,  “  the  greater  desire  I 
feel  to  exalt  them.  I  am  not  discouraged. 
But  let  me  indulge  in  my  indignation 
against  this  impenetrable  man,  who  has 
moved  us  all  about  at  his  will,  like  pawns 
upon  his  chess-board,  and  would  not 
devote  the  great  power  he  has  j)08sesBed 
to  our  advancement ;  who  has  had  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  world  only  to  heap  up  a  for¬ 
tune,  satisfy  his  vices,  and  impose  upon  his 
despoiled  duj)e8  the  debasing  esteem  of 
his  ini(|uitous  talents.  The  benefactors  of 
humanity  die  in  exile  and  on  the  cross,  but 
thou,  old  vulture,  bald  and  gorged,  wilt 
die  in  the  nest  slowly  and  unwillingly ; 
and,  as  death  crowns  all  men  with  a  mild, 
forgiving  halo,  thy  vices  and  basenesses 
will  be  quickly  forgotten,  and  thy  talents 
and  seductions  alone  remembered.” 

“  But  see  !  a  window  is  opening ;  it  is 
the  Prince’s.” 

“How,”  said  my  friend,  lowering  his 
voice,  “  do  corpses  feel  too  warm  ?  Do 
marbles  need  to  respire  the  evening  air  ? 
What  are  those  two  white  heads  which 
advance,  as  if  to  regard  the  moon  ?  It  is 
the  Prince  and  his — how  shall  I  call  him  ? 
for  I  will  not  profane  the  name  of  friend 
on  which  M.  de  M.  prides  himself  before 
.servants  and  subalterns.  Besides,  it  is  a 
title  which  he  would  not  pewmit  himself  to 
a.s8ume  in  the  presence  of  his  master ;  for 
he  would  sneer  at  all  expressions  which 
represent  sentiments.  To  make  use,  then, 
of  a  term  of  their  calling,  I  will  denomi- 
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iiate  M.  dc  ]M.  an  attache  of  the  Prince,  j  j’ond  this  gaping  sepulcher  there  is  noth- 
although  his  functions  consist  merely  in  ing  for  thee,  not  the  hope,  nor  perhaps 
admiring  and  writing  down  in  an  album  ;  the  desire,  of  another  life.  Unhappy  old 
all  the  Jon  moM  which  for  forty  years  have  man  !  thine  .approach  was  fatal,  thy  look 
issued  from  that  incomparable  mouth.  I  ,  fascinated,  it  was  said,  like  that  of  the 
will  give  you  one  as  an  example :  Distrust :  vijter.  Thy  breath  was  like  the  breeze  of 
always  a  first  impulse,  and  never  yield  to  an  A{)ril  morning,  Avhich  withers  buds  and 
it,  for  it  is  almost  always  yood.  But  listen  flowers,  and  scatters  them  at  the  feet  of 
to  that  sepulchral  note !  Which,  then,  of  |  the  attristed  trees.  Tl)y  words  beshamed 
the  two  philosophers  h:i8  sjtoken  ?  But,  hope  and  innocence  from  the  foreheiuls  of 
no ;  I  am  wrong :  it  is  the  cry  of  the  [  the  men  who  ap^woached  thee.  How 
screech-owl  flying  from  the  forest.  Good !  i  many  spring  promises  hast  thou  blasted ; 
Scream  louder,  bird  of  ill  omen,  jirochaim- !  how  many  holy  confidences  ami  lovely 

or  of  funerals . Ah !  Monseig-  j  chimeras  hast  thou  trodden  under  foot  ? 

neur,  there  is  a  voice  which  you  can  not  j  How  many  honest  men  hast  thou  de- 
frighten  back  into  the  throat  of  the  insult-  ;  jiravcd?  IIow  many  consciences  vitiated 
er.  Do  you  hoar  that  brutal  burthen  of  I  or  destroyed?  Well  then!  If  the  plea- 
churchyards,  which  respects  nothing,  .and  |  sures  of  thine  old  .age  are  confined  to  the 
which  dares  to  tell  such  a  man  :is  you  th.at  satisfactions  of  vanity,  or  to  the  r.arest 
.all  men  die,  without  adding  the  almost  of'  enjoyments  of  a  ^lallid  epicurism,  eat,  eat, 
the  court  preacher  ?”  |  old  man,  and  respire  the  incense  of  flattery 

“  Your  indigmation  is  bitter,"  said  I,  i  with  the  odor  of  thy  repasts !  Who  can 
“  and  your  anger  cruel.  If  this  man  could  |  envy  thee  thy  lot,  or  wish  thee  a  worse  ? 
hear  us,  this  b  the  way  in  which  I  would  j  For  our  parts,  we  pity  thee  as  much  for 
address  him :  May  God  prolong  your  having  lived  as  for  having  to  die :  and 
days,  unfortunate  old  man!  3Icteor  on  we  jiray  that  on  thy  bed  of  death  the 
the  point  of  returning  to  etermal  night,  farewells  of  thy  family,  or  the  tears  of 
light  which  fate  has  launched  over  the  some  faithful  servant  aw.akcn  not,  at  the 
Avorld,  not  to  conduct  men  to  good,  but  last  moment,  a  movement  of  sensibility, 
to  lead  them  astray  in  an  endless  labyrinth  and  that  no  spark  of  affection,  till  then 
of  intrigue  and  ambition !  In  impenetr.able  unfelt,  be  struck  from  that  stone  which  has 
designs,  the  Almighty  has  even  refused  served  thee  for  an  heart.  We  pray  th.at 
you  "that  mysterious  ray  which  men  call  thine  eye  moisten  not,  nor  thy  pulse  beat 
the  soul :  that  pale  but  pure  reflection  of :  (piick ;  that  love,  hope,  regret,  or  grief, 
the  Divinity;  that  lightning  which  bright-  may  not  impart  a  first  .and  last  flutter  to 
ens  at  times  before  our  eyes,  and  gives  us  thy  frame ;  and  th.at  thou  mayest  be  con- 
intimation  of  immortal  holies;  that  soft  signed  to  the  humid  bowels  of  the  earth, 
and  penetrating  w.armth  which  reiinimates  without  having  felt  on  its  surface  the 
from  time  to  time  our  flagging  spirits;  warmth  of  sensibility,  or  the  inspiration 
that  vague  and  sublime  love ;  that  holy  of  life.” 

emotion  which  melts  with  delicious  tears ;  We  sh.all  neither  .attemjtt  to  censure 
that  religious  terror  which  makes  us  hate  nor  to  justify,  more  than  we  have  already 
evil  with  all  the  energies  of  our  nature,  done,  the  above  rather  bitter  invectives 
Being  without  a  name,  thou  wert  fur-  against  one  who  w.as  ccrt.ainly  perfectly 
nished  with  an  immense  brain,  and  with  !  insensible  to  them  himself.  We  have, 
senses  greedy  and  delicate ;  the  absence  j  however,  formed  a  somewhat  diflerent  a|)- 
of  something  unknown  and  divine  which  preciation  of  Monsieur  de  Talleyrand’s 
m.akcs  us  men,  made  thee  gre.ater  than  character  from  Madame  Dudevant.  To  us 
the  first  among  us,  .and  more  little  th.an  there  appears  in  it  nothing  mysterious  and 
the  lowest  of  us  all.  Infirm,  thou  h.ast  j  unaccountable.  Brought  up  to  a  calling 
trampled  upon  men  healthy  and  robust ;  in  which  forms  are  essenti.als,  and  in  which 
the  most  vigrous  virtue,  the  strongest  or-  the  art  of  imposing  stands  in  the  place  of 
ganiz.ation,  were  before  thee  only  as  a  truth,  thence  plunged  into  a  revolution 
fragile  reed  ;  thou  hast  domineered  over  which  jirofesscd  to  tear  away  .all  imposi- 
iK'ings  more  noble  than  thyself :  that  tion  and  disguises,  and  to  bring  n.aked  re- 
which  Ciiled  thee  of  their  grandeur  made  alities  alone  into  action — .and  miding  this 
thine  own,  .and  now  thou  art  upon  the  also  illusion,  it  is  no  matter  of  wonder 
Imrder  of  the  tomb,  which  M  ill  be  as  hoi-  that  he  should  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
low  and  cold  as  thy  petrified  heart.  Be-  sion,  that  what  men  call  truth  and  virtue 
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are  mere  and  exist  not ;  that 

life  is  A  great  game,  and  that  the  best 
player  is  the  best  man.  Thinking  thns  of 
him,  we  think  M.  do  Talleyrand  holds  a 
high  place  only  in  a  very  second-rate  or¬ 
der  of  mind.  lie  had  sagacity  enough 
not  to  be  deceived  by  the  sanguine  cre¬ 
dulity  and  generous  hojMJS  which  delude 
othere.  lie  saw  through  these,  and  saw 
them  to  be  vain.  And  this  exemption 
from  the  influences  which  move  the  mul¬ 
titude,  gave  him  his  superiority  over  them. 
This  impassibility  was  the  secret  source  of 
his  clear-sightedness  and  his  power.  But 
he  had  not  sagacity  to  perceive  that  shows 
and  illusions  of  good,  the  wildest  and 
most  extravagant  that  ever  made  men  act 
like  madmen  or  idiots,  could  not  exist  if 
they  ha<l  not  their  deep  sources  in  truths 
which  agitate  before  they  are  apprehend¬ 
ed.  These  arc  the  indicators  of  truth’s 
wherc.abouts,  and  vibrate,  like  the  divin¬ 
er’s  rod,  over  the  spot  where  the  secret 
treasure  lies  buried.  Thus  the  absurdities 
and  horrors  of  superstition  ])roved  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  religious  verity,  and  preceded 
its  manifestation.  To  be  arrested,  how¬ 
ever,  by  such  a  consideration  as  this,  sup¬ 
poses  in  the  mind  an  abstract  love  of 


truth ;  and  this  M.  do  Talleyrand  had  not. 
He  saw  only,  and  that  'W'ith  the  acutest 
perspicacity,  what  was  palpable  and  above 
ground,  and  denied  the  rest :  but  denied 
It  with  so  perfect  a  faith,  that  ho  became 
a  privileged  being,  out  of  the  influence  of 
delusion,  and  also  out  of  the  sphere  of 
truth,  duping  others,  yet  still  more  deep¬ 
ly  duped  himself,  by  denying  the  ultimate 
aim  and  tendency  of  those  very  delusions 
M’hich  enable  him  to  dupe  them.  Such 
characters  as  his  are  the  natural  product 
of  a  revolution,  which  put  all  crude,  but 
in  a  meta[)hysical  sense  true,  ideas,  rudely 
to  a  violent  test.  The  experiment  failing, 
men  inevitably  fell  into  unbelief,  and  be¬ 
came  cold,  selfish,  disenchanted  beings, 
regarding  nothing  as  important  but  their 
own  personal  uitercsts,  because  believing 
in  nothing  but  material  existence.  Of  all 
the  effects  such  a  revolution  accomplished, 
this,  j)erhaps,  is  the  M’orst — ^that  it  blasts 
hope,  and  moots  every  moral  and  spiritual 
truth  with  constant  negation.  Out  of  it 
arises  the  denying  friend,  “  der  Geist  der 
stets  verneinet."  It  makes  Talloyrands  of 
every  grade  of  intellect,  and  calls  forth 
such  indignant  invectives  as  proceed  from 
I  outraged  believers  in  virtue. 


From  Bontley's  MlBcelltny. 

T  11  E  Y  0  U  N  B  Q  II  E  E  N  -WIFE. 

now  MAUOAKET  OF  NAV.\RRE  PISRORTED  IN  THE  LOUVRE  GARDENS. 


Tuk  fountain-gods  in  marble  strength, 
Struggle  through  mists  of  silvery  water ; 
All  round  the  yellow  blos-soms  press. 
Turning  the  crystal  gold.  O  daughter 
Of  France,  the  darling  of  the  sun, 

Thou  Valois,  royal,  proud,  and  fair. 

See  how  the  swan,  witli  arching  neck. 

Casts  snowy  shadows  every  where. 


lla!  when  they  hear  her  satin  rustle, 
The  golden  shoals  of  Indian  fish 
Ia?ap  to  the  surface,  lover-like, 
.Anticipating  beauty’s  wish. 

She  shakes  her  jewel-glittering  fan. 
They  di.sappear  beneath  the  lilies. 
Turning  as  quick  as  <lragon-tlics, 

As  tickle-swift  as  .Arab  tillies. 
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To  see  with  what  a  sweet  caprice 

Queen  Margaret  runs  to  race  the  swallow, 
By  courtly  nodding  poplar-trees, 

Or  through  the  laurels  in  the  hollow ; 

And  now  with  pretty  angry  haste 
She  flics  her  little  Persian  hawk, 

Gold  jesses  on,  at  butterflies 

That  skim  the  level  terrace-walk. 

Then  throws  herself  with  witching  grace 
Upon  the  mossy  violet  bank. 

And  laughs  to  swooning  at  the  page 
Claiming  the  jester’s  bells  and  rank ; 

Now  mounts  her  dappled  palfrey,  which 
She  governs  with  a  silver  thread, 

A  rope  of  pearls  about  her  breast, 

I  A  Venice  tiring  on  her  head. 

■  A  fight  with  rushes !  How  she  swerves 
In  madcap  caracoles,  and  turns 
Around  the  pompous  Chamberlain, 

Until  his  flap-ear  tingling  bums ; 

Then  strikes,  with  wanton  page’s  whip. 

The  piebald  jester  Bobinel, 

Or  at  the  snowy  rings  of  doves 
Fires  off  her  Milan  petroneL 

The  fair  young  wife !  her  merry  blood 
Rose  eflTervcscing  like  champagne ; 

She  laughed  a’hen  sullen  Coligny 
Told  her  how  hard  it  was  to  reign — 

How  hard  to  share  a  monarch’s  joys, 

And  yet  escape  a  monarch’s  sins ; 

She,  mocking  says:  “Our  Admiral 
Thinks  much  too  crabbedly  of  things. 

“  Be  this  Queen  Margaret’s  decree  : 

I  will,  throughout  our  sunny  France, 

In  every  pot  a  capon  boil. 

To  light  the  fire  break  pike  and  lance — 

I  banish  ever  sullen  face — 

Let  all  who  love  their  Margot  smile — 
Perpetual  sunshine  I  command. 

Believing  melancholy  guile.” 

To  humor  her,  a  herald  page 

Blew  three  times  on  a  silver  horn ; 

And  all  cried,  “  Viva  Marmerite  I 

rht  Roue,  the  Rote  witnout  a  thorn  P' 
She,  laughing,  bowing,  stroked  her  hawk. 
And  bade  them  saddle  for  the  chase. 
Trying  her  crossbow  lock — serene 
Her  candid  brow,  her  happy  face. 


She  was  the  gayest,  maddest  thing, 

As  full  of  gambols  as  a  fawn — 

Born  some  May  mom,  and  sunbeam  fed. 
Child  of  the  sunshine  and  the  dawn. 

To  see  her,  when  the  poet  took 
His  pen  to  write  a  canzonet. 

Lean  languidly  against  the  vase, 

Over  the  Psyche  grandly  set  1 

Even  the  Chancellor  grew  glad 
When  she  would  call  him  to  the  dance. 

Or  with  a  blossom,  playful  tossed. 

Awoke  him  from  a  moody  trance. 

Her  laugh  was  good  as  book  and  bell 
To  scare  all  evil  things  away ; 

Whene’er  she  came,  she  seemed  to  chase 
One  half  the  shadows  from  the  day. 

A  living  camiino  dye<l  her  cheek — 

Her  bosom  was  the  sunniest  snow — 

A  lily,  summer-tinged,  her  neck — 

Ivory  white  her  swdling  brow, 

Oh !  she  was  beautiful ! — her  skin 
Was  soft  as  rose-leaves — fie !  her  hand 
Was  white  as  April’s  purest  cloud — 

She  was  fit  queen  for  Dian’s  band ! 

Blue  e^'es  she  had,  so  soft,  and  filled 
With  such  a  swimming,  dancing  light, 
They  shed  a  glory  when  they  beamed. 
Starlike  and  excellently  bright. 

A  Venice  tiring,  edged  with  pearls. 

Arched  o'er  her  forehead  like  a  wreath ; 
What  lapidary’s  angled  stone 

Could  match  the  eyes  that  shone  bcncatli  ? 

Just  now — eyes  sparkling  with  fun — 

She  bade  them  shower  the  flower-leaves 
o’er  her ; 

A  Flora  crowned,  she  stood  to  hear 
Old  Konsard  touch  his  mandagora — 

The  Sleep  Song,  that  he  made  to  lull 
His  mistres-s,  whom  his  serenade 
Had  woke  too  rudely — sweet  it  was 
To  hear  a  lute  so  deftly  played. 

And  now  this  Juno,  still  in  bud, 

Proud  gathers  up  her  satin  train. 

Laughing  to  scorn  old  Coligny 
•  Telling  a  ValoLs  how  to  reign  ; 

Matilevrier  pa.ssing  through  an  arch 
Of  flowers  still  dripping  with  the  dew. 
Whispers,  “TAe  Admiral  will  know  more 
By  next  year's  St.  Bartholomew." 


I 
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From  Fb»rpe'i  London  Mngtalne. 

MY  C  H*  0  S  T  . 

A  BEAUTIFUL  AND  TRUE  STORY. 


I  AM  not  superstitions.  Whatever  lean¬ 
ings  I  may  have  had  iu  the  days  of  my 
youth  towards  s^nritualities  and  mystical- 
ities,  .and  .absurdities  of  that  nature,  I  am 
now  })rac‘tical  enough — a  man  of  mi<ldle- 
age,  a  married  man.  8till,  as  I  write  the 
heading  of  this  page,  a  thrill  shivers 
throngli  me;  and,  as  my  wife  (bending 
over  me)  reads  the  same,  I  feel  her  little 
hand  tremble  symp.athetically  upon  my 
shoulder.  She  knows  the  stoiy,  and  I 
know  the  story  ;  and  the  story  is  true/ 
On  this  cold  winter  night,  when  the 
wind  is  rushing  with  shrieks  against  the 
window’,  like  some  homeless  ghost  beg¬ 
ging  to  be  let  in ;  when  the  snow’  stands 
adrift  under  the  hedge  where  the  dead 
child  was  found,  and  under  the  church- 
yard-wall,  W’hero  the  vagrant  who  died  in 
the  work-house  was  buried  yesterday, 
stands  adrift  like  a  specter — the  more  hor¬ 
rible  that  it  is  motionless ;  when  the  fur¬ 
niture  is  cracking  in  the  room,  and  the 
curtains  stir  tremulously  about  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  the  whole  house  sh<akes,  and  the 
latchless  attic-door  cre.aks  continuously  on 
its  rusty  hinge — to-night,  though  ray  wife 
is  beside  me,  and  I  c:m  iilmost  hear  the 
low  breathing  of  our  baby  in  the  room 
above,  and  can  catch  sounds  of  Christmas 
merriment  from  my  househohl  servants  in 
the  kitchen — to  night  I  will  tell  you  this 
said  trm  story  of  my  earlier  life,  the  his- 
to^  of  “  My  Ghost !  ” 

I  w’as  scarcely  nineteen  ;  I  w.as  reading 
for  Cambridge.  These  were  the  circum¬ 
stances  :  The  place  was  Ventnor,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  At  Ventnor  I  fell  in  love 
— this  confession  is  foolish,  no  doubt.  All 
boys  of  scarcely  nineteen  do  foil  in  love, 
reading  diligently  in  the  pages  of  fair 
living  faces  some  scraps  of  knowledge 
whereby  they  matriculate  as  sons  of  the 
universal  Alma  Mater.  “  The  hard-grain¬ 
ed  Pluses  of  the  cube  and  sc^uare  ”  hold 
Aphrodite  (the  Uranian  particularly)  in 
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holy  horror ;  but,  nevertheless,  she  wUl 
rise  from  the  troubled  seas  of  young 
souls :  the  Muses  have  no  chance  ag.ainst 
her.  One  tlay,  according  to  my  custom, 
I  sauntered  into  the  Landslip — that  cu¬ 
rious  little  bit  of  chaos  which,  if  it  were 
only  on  a  larger  scale,  would  be  sublime. 
I  had  with  me  a  volume  of  Shelley,  (I  liked 
Shelley  in  those  unpractical  days,  and 
thought  I  understood  him,)  my  pipe,  and 
my  sketch-book — pleasant  companions  all, 
on  .1  glorious  J uly  morning ;  there  being 
a  cool,  steady  breeze  out,  and  above  a 
blue  sky,  looking  bluer  by  contrast 
against  a  flock  of  fleecy  clouds  which 
p.astured  on  it  far  over  the  sea.  Through 
the  hazel  thicket  by  a  tangled  path,  jurai>- 
ing  a  mimic  ravine,  climbing  a  few’  rock- 
steps,  and  so  to  a  higher  level — a  little 
terrace  of  emerald  vclvet-gniss,  shut  in  on 
one  side  by  overhanging  rocks ;  o|:>en  on 
the  other,  and  overlooking  a  gradual  de¬ 
clivity  bristling  with  miniature  crags  and 
precipices,  w’aving  and  rustling  with  tiny 
forests  of  hazel.  Beyond  a  distant  hillock 
which  rose  again  from  the  bottom  of  this 
declivity  gleamed  the  Channel.  As  I 
threw’  myself  upon  the  grjiss,  its  level  eut 
against  the  sea,  emerald-green  against 
steel-blue.  I  never  saw  such  green  grass 
any  where  else  :  it  looked  as  if  it  were  a 
special  dancing-place  of  the  fairies,  whi- 
tlier  they  flocked  in  such  multitudes  that 
their  rings  were  inscribed  one  within  the 
other,  and  so  covered  the  whole  turf.  I 
lighted  my  pipe  ;  Shelley  opened  of  him¬ 
self  at  the  “  Witch  of  Athas  ;  ”  and  I  lay 
giizing  idly  on  the  emerald-green  and  the 
flashing  steel-blue,  and  the  sheep-clouds 
sleeping  on  the  steep  of  the  sky,  w'ith  the 
line  running  in  my  head : 

“  And  universal  P.vn,  ’tis  said,  was  there ;  ” 

“  And  universal  Pan,  ’tis  said,  was  there.” 

I  was  too  idle  to  think  of  sketching,  I  was 
too  idle  to  read.  Oh !  that  luxurious 
27 
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idleness  of  the  days  before  I  became  prac¬ 
tical  !  What  can  be  the  good  of  staring 
up  into  a  void  of  sky  ?  Do  you  suppose 
it  was  made  to  be  looked  at  ?  I  watched 
a  hawk  quivering  on  such  rapid  wings 
that  he  seemed  motionless :  he  swooped 
half  down  to  earth,  and  then  rose  again, 
poising  over  exactly  the  s.ame  spot.  Tliree 
rooks  crossed  the  sky,  and  forthwith  pro¬ 
claimed  battle  with  the  hawk,  chasing 
him  hither  and  thither  M'ith  hoarse  war- 
cries.  A  steamer  came  in  sight  on  the 
strip  of  sea,  casting  a  long  horizontal  line 
of  smoke  behind  it,  as  straight  as  if  it  had 
been  ruled.  There  was  a  rustle  in  the 
grass  close  to  me :  a  golden,  dark-spotted 
snake  glided  along,  leaving  the  grass- 
bia«le8  trembling  in  his  wake.  My  pipe 
was  out :  I  turueil  for  my  tobacco-pouch 
to  refill  it,  when  there  was  a  voice — “  Oh ! 
don’t  move,  please  !  ” 

I  thought  the  snake  had  spoken :  but 
no,  it  was  not  the  serpent ;  it  was  Eve. 
There,  seated  in  the  hollow  between  two 
of  the  over-slanting  rocks,  “  half-light, 
half-shade,”  like  Tennyson’s  “  Gardener’s 
Daughter,”  was  a  lady — no,  not  a  lady  ; 
a  little  girl — no,  scarcely  that :  a  young 
lady,  we  will  say.  She  was  drawing,  and 
had  evidently  been  quietly  putting  me  in 
as  a  fore-ground  figure  to  her  sketch  when 
I  had  moved,  and  thus  interrupted  the  j 
sketch,  and  startled  the  sketcher  into  that 
strange  exclamation :  “  Oh !  don’t  move, 
please !  ” 

She  instantly  apologized — “  I  beg  your 
pardon,  I  am  sure  !  ”  and  then  laughed  a 
tittle  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  the  scene. 
She  half-rose,  blushing,  and  smiling,  and 
apologizing ;  while  I  with  bashful  volu¬ 
bility  besought  th.at  she  would  continue 
her  sketch,  resuming  my  former  jxisition 
as  nearly  as  1  eould. 

“  Is  that  right  ?” 

“Your  he-od  a  little  higher,  if  you 
please.  Thank  you.” 

There  was  silence  again.  My  back  was 
towards  the  lady,  as  it  bad  been  at  first. 
I  felt  uncomfortably  angular,  and  had  a 
nervous  twitching  in  my  legs.  I  longed 
to  look  over  my  shoulder,  that  I  might 
realize  and  verify  my  momentary  vision. 
A  tiny  figure  dressed  in  white ;  a  small, 
thin  face,  almost  lost  between  two  tor¬ 
rents  of  brown  hair  which  swept  down 
from  a  brown  ppsy  hat ;  eyes  of  the  first 
magnitude,  and*  a  blush  rose-red.  The 
moments  passed  slowly  by.  ]My  vision 
was  getting  more  and  more  indbtinct. 


Was  the  hair  brown  ?  What  M’as  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  eyes  ?  W as  she  a  girl  or 
a  woman  ?  This  last  question  puzzled  me 
the  most.  She  was  too  self-possessed  for 
the  one,  too  frank  for  the  other.  She  was 
very  quiet.  Why  should  we  not  talk  ? 
She  had  seemed  to  have  a  plesisaut  voice ; 
I  was  not  sure  that  she  had  ;  but  I  could 
8.atisfy  myself  on  that  pomt;  I  would 
speak  to  her. 

“  I  hope  I  have  not  spoiled  your  draw¬ 
ing.”  No  answer.  “Tell  me  when  I 
mav  move.”  No  answer. 

i  was  silent,  having  some  misgivings. 
There  was  no  sound  but  the  sawing  of  the 
grasshoppers,  and  the  faint  rustling  of  the 
hazel-bushes  lower  down. 

“  May  I  move  now  ?”  I  asked,  waited  a 
moment,  and  then  sprang  to  my  feet. 
The  little  Lady  had  disappeared.  The 
grass  was  slightly  pressed  where  she  had 
sat ;  other  sign  of  her  there  was  none ! 

This  was  my  first  sight  of  Daisy  Main- 
waring.  Of  this  little  flower,  whom  I 
thus  saw  bedded  in  the  emerald-grass,  I 
soon  learned  more,  much  more  than  w.as 
good  for  my  subsequent  peace  of  mind. 
Three  days  after,  she  and  her  father  came 
to  call  on  the  clergyman  with  whom  I 
was  reading.  I  recognized  her  at  once, 
chiefly  by  her  luxuriant  hair.  She  evi¬ 
dently  recognized  me  too,  but  would  not 
acknowledge  that  she  di<l  so.  Impi'lled 
by  that  bashful  impudence  which  often 
dares  more  than  settled  nonchalani'e,  I 
said  suddenly  .as  I  8too<l  beside  her  :  “  J>id 
you  finish  your  sketch  ?  ” 

Tlie  blush  rushed  to  her  face ;  she  trill¬ 
ed  out  a  treble  laugh,  and  answered  :  “  I 
was  ashame<l  of  myself,  aud  so  I  r.an 
aw.ay.” 

A  strange  little  person  was  this  D.aisy 
Mainwaring :  not  a  child,  .and  yet  scarce¬ 
ly  a  woman,  having  all  the  frank  inno¬ 
cence  and  unspoiled  originality  of  the 
child,  with  the  gravity  and  self-possession 
of  the  matron.  I  learned  what  she  was, 
little  by  little.  She  startled  me  often, 
outraged  all  my  pre-conceptions,  follow¬ 
ing  an  orbit  of  her  own  which  I  could  not 
at  all  calculate.  Her  inexplic.ability  Lay 
in  this :  that  she  was  herself.  She  hatl 
not  been  molded  into  the  conventional 
pattern :  her  natural  angles  and  err.atic 
curves  h.ad  not  been  pressed  and  tortured 
into  the  conventional  lino  of  beauty.  It 
takes  one’s  breath  when  untaught  nature 
dares  to  appear  oj>enly  in  the  midst  of 
this  artistic  world.  She  was  not  beautiful : 
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thin  and  small,  with  a  child-face,  always  I 
drooping,  it  seemed,  under  the  weight  of 
her  brown  hair ;  eyes  which  defied  you, 
their  language  was  one  that  had  died  out 
of  the  earth  long  .ago  ;  but  this  language 
I  learned,  and  c(*uld  at  length  read  them. 
She  was  as  variable  as  an  April  djiy,  aban¬ 
doning  herself  to  joy  or  grief  like  a  child, 
and  for  causes  unimaginable  to  any  but 
herself.  She  alw.ay8  needed  a  strong, 
tender  hand  to  guide  and  (piiet  her. 
This  need  endeared  her  to  me  most.  Her 
etlncation  and  manner  of  life  had  been  un¬ 
like  that  of  girls  generally.  Her  mother 
ilied  when  she  Wiis  very  young,  and  sho 
was  an  only  child.  Her  father  was  a  liter¬ 
ary  man — a  laborious  student,  shut  up 
always  in  a  fog  of  psychological  problems 
.and  metaphysical  enigmas.  Margaret 
had  never  left  him;  had  never  been  to 
school,  had  never  had  any  feminine  home- 
companionship  exce[»t  that  of  the  one  ser- 
v.ant.  Her  father  had  educated  her:  and 
this  education  had  been  a  kind  of  com- 

f)romise  between  coming  out  of  hrs  fog  to 
ler  and  taking  her  into  the  fog  to  himself. 
He  had  experimentalized  on  her  as  psy¬ 
chologists  must,  and  where  he  should  have 
taught  had  often  (piestioncd,  guessing  at 
the  riddles  of  human  nature  in  her  .as  if 
she  had  been  a  Sphinx.  Tlio  elfoct  of 
this  education  was  that  she  w\as  ignorant 
of  most  things  which  girls  usually  know’, 
and  had  .acipiired  an  amount  of  hetero¬ 
geneous  enidition  w’hich  would  have  puz¬ 
zled  most  men.  She  had  read  number¬ 
less  strange,  hc.avy,  antique  books  which 
seemed  to  lie  Jis  a  w’eight  upon  her,  and 
from  which  she  had  gathered  dialectical 
subtleties  and  ijjy8tic.al  beliefs  w’hich 
frightened  one.  Ever  since  she  w.as  a 
child  she  had  begun  to  be  her  father’s 
amanuensis,  and  now  this  labor  of  love 
had  increased  until  it  fell  somewhat  heav¬ 
ily  on  her.  It  was  not  the  brown  h.air 
alone  that  weighed  down  the  weary  little 
head. 

Some  such  anom.aly  as  I  h.ave  tried  to 
sketch  w’as  this  Daisy  Mainwaring,  and 
with  her  I  fell  in  love.  We  soon  became 
great  friends.  One  good  influence  at 
least  of  her  educ.ation  was  that  she  had 
none  of  that  silly  prudery  which  most 
young  ladies  affect  towards  young  gentle¬ 
men.  She  liked  me,  .and,  w’hen  I  used  to 
go  into  their  lodgings  towards  the  after¬ 
noon,  to  drag  out  the  old  m.an  and  her 
for  a  walk,  W'ould  rise  from  her  W’riting, 
run  to  mo,  and  put  her  little  ink-stained 


I  fingers  in  mine,  8.aying :  “  Oh !  I  am  so 
glad  vou  have  come !  ”  Then,  her  father 
woul^  take  the  spectacles  from  his  dim 
.abstracted  eyes,  and  put  his  book  under 
his  arm  :  her  brown  hat  was  in  a  moment 
tied  over  her  brown  hair,  and  we  sallied 
forth  for  the  Landslip.  Arrived  there, 
the  old  man  was  soon  absorbed  in  his 
book  ;  .and  MarjT.aret  and  I,  having  chosen 
an  effective  “  bit  ”  of  scenery,  sat  down 
to  sketch.  She  drew  very  incorrectly,  but 
had  an  eye  for  color  and  an  intuitive  per¬ 
ception  of  the  spirit  of  nature,  which  was 
marvelous.  Solemnly  the  little  face  used 
to  peer  over  my  shoulder  as  I  altered  her 
outlines ;  and  then  she  would  dash  away 
at  the  color  with  a  success  of  effect  which 
made  me  half-envious.  Our  sketch  fin¬ 
ished,  we  talked — in  wh.at  manner  rested 
with  her.  Sometimes  she  was  so  childish¬ 
ly  wild  and  mischievous  th:vt  sho  had 
made  me  angry.  She  teased  “papa” 
until  he  came  out  of  his  fog ;  she  te:i8ed 
me,  blurred  my  wet  sketch,  hid  my  j>ipe ; 
then  climbed  up  inaccessible  rocks,  or  crept 
through  the  hazel-thickets  which  closed 
behind  her  and  swallowed  her  np.  At 
other  times  she  would  be  silent  and  grave, 
and  then  pour  out  a  torrent  of  small  im¬ 
aginary  troubles,  looking  most  disconso¬ 
lately  at  the  past  and  the  future,  prophe¬ 
sying  evils  and  wretchedness,  accusing 
herself  of  unheard-of  crimes  and  selfish¬ 
ness.  Again,  she  would  start  some  airy 
sujK'rnatural  theory,  enforcing  it  by  keen 
arrows  of  borrowea  di.alectic  wliich  sound¬ 
ed  strangely  enough  in  her  treble  voice. 
Thus  she  would  t.alk  of  pretax istence,  and 
argue  that  in  dreams  came  our  remini¬ 
scences  thereof ;  that  sleep  w.as  the  inter¬ 
mediate  state  between  life  and  death; 
that  birth  and  death  were  the  same — 
mere  gate-ways  leading  into  a  new  state 
of  life,  and  so  would  fall  to  wondering 
how  far  it  w.as  jiossible  to  retroject  our¬ 
selves  .again  through  these  gates,  to  re¬ 
enter  the  world  before  this  life,  to  reenter 
this  world  after  death.  Thus  again,  she 
would  retail  to  me  Berkeley’s  doctrine  of 
Idealism  colored  by  her  own  poetic  imag¬ 
ination,  and  would  prove  that  I  who  sat 
beside  her  did  not  exist,  s.avo  as  an  im¬ 
pression  on  her  mind ;  th.at  the  grass 
around  us  was  not  really  emerald-green, 
did  not  wave  and  tremble  in  the  wind, 
W’as  not  grass  at  all :  in  fact,  w’as  nothing. 
In  the  truth  of  which  theory,  modified,  I 
agreed ;  for  w.as  I  not  addicted  to  Shelley  ? 

'  Tile  old  man,  hearing  metaphysical  words 
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and  idioms,  would  arouse  himself  from  his  ]  little  wife  that  was  to  be  grew  daily  more 
book,  and  we  would  find  his  spectacles  womanly  and  natural ;  her  childish  willful- 
fixed  upon  us.  lie  regarded  us  purely  in  ness  and  petulance  became  softened 
a  psychological  light,  and  would  busy  j  and  harmonized  by  love,  her  fragmentary 
himself  for  a  moment  in  noting  the  effect  j  abstract  specul.ations  gravitated  towards 
we  had  on  each  other — how  each  acted  j  a  concrete  center,  and  so  widened  and 
sympathetically  on  each.  j  purified  our  affection.  Mr.  Mainwaring 

Tliose  were  happy  days.  Even  with  was  surprised  at  the  turn  which  our 
my  good  wife  seated  near  to  me  by  the  “  acting  synyiatlietically  each  on  each  ” 
roaring  winter-fire,  I  can  not  help  looking  had  taken.  Tliere  was  little  difficulty  iu 
back  with  a  reprehensible  fondness  on  arranging  the  matter  on  this  side.  My 
those  idle  summer-days.  Still,  I  can  re-  worldly  prospects  wore  moderately  good  ; 
meml>er  that  they  were  not  altogether  j  sufficiently  so  if  he  had  been  urgent  on 
happy.  There  was  a  certain  Sir  Hercules  that  point,  which  he  was  not.  I  firmly 
Lowther,  a  huge  stolid  young  gentleman,  j  believe  he  looked  on  the  projected  mar- 
of  whom  I  w.as  at  that  time  very  jealous.  .  riage  as  a  foolish  and  inconsequent  con- 
Ile  was  an  old  friend  of  the  Mainwarings ;  j  clusioji  to  his  psychological  theory  of  our 
had  known  them  in  London  long  before  '  mutual  attraction.  On  another  side  the 
I  had  known  them  ;  was  a  sort  of  bene-  j  difficulty  was  much  greater.  I  was  au 
fiictor  to  them,  in  that  he  was  assisting  ■  only  son,  as  Daisy  was  an  only  daughter 
the  father  iK?cuDiarily  in  the  bringing  out  j  — I  had  but  one  parent,  as  she  had  ;  but 
of  a  grand  psychological  history  which  |  mine  was  a  mother.  To  my  mother  I 
had  been  the  work  of  his  life.  Tins  Low-  wrote  about  mv  engagement  —  foolish, 
ther  was  the  very  antithesis  of  Margaret ;  j  fervid  letters,  wliich  made  the  affair  look 
large  in  body,  small  in  mind  ;  slow,  both  more  boyishly  rom.antic than  it  really  w.as. 
corporoallv  and  mentally  ;  and  yet  for  !  However,  the  engagement  was  made,  and 
M  argarei  he  had  a  decided  and  unmis-  j  to  it  she  acceded  perforce,  giving  her 
takable  liking.  To  my  discomfort  I  j  consent  in  cold  and  sjtrcastic  phrases,  .and 
found  him  often  iu  the  Mainwari'ng  lodg- '  hinting  vaguely  at  cunning  fascinations 
ings  when  I  m.ade  my  daily  visit  there,  and  artful  entrapiuents.  I  told  M.argaret 
Sometimes  he  would  even  accompany  us  J  nothing  of  this.  If  it  chilled  me  in  one 
to  the  Landslip,  speaking  little,  but  W'atch-  :  way,  it  but  served  to  make  my  affection 
ing  Daisy,  with  wide,  wondering  eyes,  j  for  her  the  warmer  and  more  tender.  Sir 

flaying  her  clumsy  attentions  and  helping  Hercules  Lowther,  with  his  large  e.st.atcs, 
ler  awkwardlv.  I  felt  she  could  not  like  |  would  h.ave  been  a  much  richer  quarry  to 
this  man  ;  ancl  yet,  had  she  not  often  told  fljr  at  than  myself.  She  had  given  uj) 
me  that  w’e  in  this  world — imperfect —  I  him  for  me.  I  had  no  doubt  of  her,  and 
sought  out  that  which  was  unlike  our-  I  was  sure  that  it  would  be  the  same  with 
selves,  to  perfect  our  own  imperfection  ?  |  my  mother  when  she  came  to  see  and 
What  if  this  stolid  mass  of  flesh  and  mus-  know  her. 

cle  was  the  make-weight  to  sober  down  Autumn  came  ;  the  last  roses  died  out 
Daisy  to  a  proper  carthliness  ?  This  Low-  of  the  gardens  ;  the  leaves  of  the  sumach 


ther  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  me ;  the  1  began  to  turn  blood-red  ;  our  green  plat- 
more  especially  that  I  miw'  that  Margaret  j  form  in  the  Landslip  had  become  sere  and 
knew  her  power  over  him,  and  rejoiced  in  '  vellow  under  hot  harvest-suns.  The  time 
it.  What  woman  hxs  not  a  touch  ofjii.ad  come  when  I  was  to  leave  Ventnor 
coquetry  in  her  ?  Would  not  the  lack  of  for  Cambridge.  I  walked  with  Daisy  to 
it  unsex  them?  If  they  W'cre  not  gifted  our  first  trysting-place  for  the  last  time, 
by  nature  with  this  desire  of  jiletising^  She  was  gr.ave  and  sad,  and  then  broke 
where  would  be  their  magical  power  over  out  into  one  of  her  old  fits  of  misery, 
us  men  ?  Daisy  with  all  her  innocence —  which  I  had  not  heard  for  a  long  time, 
her  innocence  by  no  me.ans  less  iuunacu-  She  threw  herself  on  the  sodden  grass, 
late  thereby  —  soon  learned  her  jxiwer  and  hid  her  little  face  on  my  knees.  She 


over  Lowther  and  over  me  ;  and  used  that 
power,  sometimes  tyrannically. 

However,  before  the  summer  w.as  over, 
Margaret  and  I  W’ere  engaged.  I  had  no 
jealou-sy  of  Lowfther  then  ;  but  pitied  him 
sincerely.  Happy  times  those  !  Mvdear 


foreboded  all  kinds  of  evil.  We  should 
never  see  each  other  any  more  ;  she  should 
die  ;  I  should  die  ;  I  should  cca.se  to  love 
her.  She  ended  with  childish  sobs  as  if 
her  heart  would  break.  I  stroked  her 
luxuriant  hair,  and  chided  and  soothed 
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her.  Then  she  seated  herself  onietly  at 
my  feet,  and  after  a  long  silence  oepjan  to  ’ 
8|>ecuIato  dreamily  on  what  we  should  do  | 
during  the  separation.  We  were  to  think  i 
of  each  other  at  a  certain  time  ercry  ' 
day ;  w'C  were  always  to  think  of  each  j 
other  at  night  before  we  went  to  sleep,  | 
and  so  try  to  dream  of  each  other.  It  j 
was  not  impossible,  she  thought,  that  in  j 
dreams  we  might  actually  meet.  Such  j 
things  had  been ;  why  should  they  not  j 
be  now  ?  The  old  philosophers  could  ^ 
separate  their  souls  from  their  bodies  by 
intense  thought.  She  believed  firmly  it  i 
might  be  done.  Again,  there  were  strange  ' 
sympathies  often  between  twin-brothers  : 
— each  knew  w'heii  the  other  was  ill — each  ; 
felt  the  joy  or  sorrow  of  the  other.  We  ! 
loved  each  other  better  than  twin-brothers  i 
did,  why  should  it  not  be  the  same  w'ith  j 
us  ?  She  was  sure  she  would  know  if  I  } 
were  ill ;  she  would  feel  happy  when  I 
was  liapj))',  sad  when  I  was  sad.  Suppos- 1 
ing  she  was  to  die  sudilenly,  W'ould  it  be  i 
possible  for  her  to  come  to  me'  to  say  ! 
good-by  or  to  summon  me  to  her  death-  , 
bed?  If  either  of  us  died, 'would  it  be  i 
nossible  f  )r  the  dead  to  come  and  see  the  { 
living? — to  make  its  presence  known  ? —  ; 
to  appear  visibly  as  it  used  to  be  in  the  . 
tlesh  ?  Agreements  hail  been  made  be- 1 
tween  dear  friends  that  the  one  who  died 
first  should  come  from  the  future  world 
and  visit  the  other :  would  I  make  this 
agreement  with  her?  She  was  pert  in  a- i 
cions  on  this  point ;  she  would  have  this 
agreement  made.  To  satisfy  her  I  acced¬ 
ed,  and  ratified  the  promise  with  a  kiss. 
This  seemed  to  comfort  her,  and  I  scolded 
her  for  her  foolishnesss.  It  had  been  ar¬ 
ranged  that  she  was  to  come  and  stay  ! 
with  my  mother  during  the  Christmas 
vacation.  There  ■were  but  two  months 
of  separation,  and  I  talked  to  her  of  this,  ■ 
and  tried  to  cheer  her  by  the  prospect  of 
so  soon  meeting  again.  Still  this  our  last  i 
meeting  in  the  old  place  M’as  very  sad —  ! 
as  different  from  the  first  as  was  the  yel- ; 
low  from  the  green  grass,  the  gray  sky 
from  the  blue,  the  bitter  ea.st  wind  from* ' 
the  soft  west. 


Daisy  came  to  us  at  Christmas, and  that 
Christmas  saw  the  end  of  otir  engagement. 
It  is  useless  to  detail  all  the  j»etty  words 
and  doings  which  led  to  this  rupture.  My 
mother  is  dead  ((rod  rest  her  soul !)  ami 
the  wrong  that  she  did  was  done  for  love 
of  me.  She  would  have  been  jealous  of 


any  one  whom  I  loved  better  than  herself 
— for  whom  I  meditated  leaving  her  ;  and 
to  Daisy  she  had  taken  a  strong  dislike 
before  she  even  saw  her.  They  were  tke 
opposites  of  each  other,  and  could  no  more 
symjaithize  than  fire  cotild  mingle  with 
water.  My  mother  was  of  cold  tempera¬ 
ment,  precisely  bred,  looking  upon  sur¬ 
face  properties  as  vital  matters ;  never 
suftering  a  wave  of  passion  or  strong 
feeling  to  disturb  the  visible  level  of  her 
nature,  proiid  of  her  good  blood  and  of 
her  competent  wealth.  Daisy  was  what 
I  have  sketched  her ;  and,  moreover,  she 
was  poor,  and  neither  knew  nor  cared 
about  her  pedigree.  My  mother’s  ortho- 
do.\y  was  shocked  at  her  nimbling  specu¬ 
lations  ;  it  was  a  sin,  she  thought,  for  any 
girl  to  liave  a  deep  thought  beyond  her 
catechism,  her  creed,  and  the  established 
interjtretiitions  thereof.  JShe  was  shocked 
at  her  undisguised  fondness  for  me  :  when 
Daisy  on  my  first  arrival  ran  uj)  to  me  and 
hung  about  my  neck,  my  mother  blushed 
scarlet.  I  had  dreaded  their  coming  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  event  I  soon  saw  would 
prove  worse  than  my  forebodingly.  The 
first  symptom  of  my  mother’s  aversion 
was  a  rigid  silence  about  Margaret,  when 
alone  with  me :  then  came  the  old  hints 
about  cunning  entrapments,  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  allusions  to  want  of  modesty  and  re¬ 
ligion  ;  then  plainer  sayings  ;  .and  the  issue 
was  hard  words  between  mother  and  son, 
and  consequent  quarrel  and  estrange¬ 
ment. 

“  Your  mother  does  not  like  me,”  said 
my  poor  little  betrothed  to  me  contin¬ 
ually,  and  looked  in  my  face  ■with  her 
solemn  eyes,  and  read  the  truth  there, 

!  though  my  lips  evaded  it.  It  was  soon 
plain  enough,  (treater  familiarity  em¬ 
boldened  my  mother's  tongue,  and  cruel 
'  innuendos  and  relentless  sarcasms  became 
broader  and  broader  day  by  day.  My 
j  mother  is  dead,  ((Jod  rest  her  soul !)  and  I 
!  will  write  no  more  of  this,  for  I  can  not 
;  write  forgivingly  even  now.  One  morn¬ 
ing  my  darling  came  to  me,  and  sjiid 
'  quietly,  “You  shall  not  marry  me  .and 
:  then  she  threw  herself  into  my  arms  and 
kiss(‘d  me  passionately,  and  she  w.as  gone. 
I  stormed  and  raged  in  vain.  That 
episode  of  my  life  was  over.  O  Daisy ! 
Daisy !  if  hearts  do  bleed — do,  in  their 
agony,  wring  forth  bitter  tears  of  blood 
— then  m>  heart  bled  when  I  lost  you ! 

“Did  i  cry  out  ‘Daisy’?  No  wife, 
you  have  fallen  asleep  over  your  work  and 
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dreamed  it.  Do  not  come  to  look  over 
me.  You  shall  read  the  story  when  it  is 
finished.” 

I  sowed  a  plentiful  crop  of  wild  oats  at 
Cambridge,  which  bore  their  mingled 
reduce  of  good  and  ill.  When  I  came 
oiue  after  degree,  for  a  week,  before  I 
set  off  for  Italy,  I  was  much  more  cynical 
and  stoical  than  in  the  days  of  my  matri¬ 
culation.  The  old  heart-wounds  had  cica¬ 
trized  long  ago,  and  the  heart  had  become 
more  callous  in  the  cicatrization.  It 
would  have  taken  much  to  make  me  fall 
in  love  now,  and  if  I  had  done  so  I  should 
have  stifled  the  weakness  before  I  had 
confessed  it  even  to  myself.  That  past  ! 
quarrel  was  made  up  between  my  mother  1 
and  me ;  but  we  generally,  by  mutual  i 
consent,  fenced  round  that  ugly  pit  with 
a  wall  of  silence.  I  had  lost  all  sight  of 
the  Mainwarings ;  I  never  heard  their 
name,  never  suffered  myself  to  think  .about 
them.  Only  in  my  dreams  little  Daisy 
would  sometimes  rise  up,  her  head  droop¬ 
ing  beneath  the  weight  of  brown  hair, 
and  her  solemn  eyes  fixed  always  tenderly  i 
on  mine.  Lowther  had  been  my  fellow- 1 
collegian ;  but  he,  the  rich  man,  did  not  ! 
stay  to  take  his  degree  as  I  did,  to  whom  ' 
the  prestige  of  th.at  ceremony  would  be  i 
serviceable  at  the  Bar.  So  of  Lowther  j 
I  had  lost  sight  also,  for  a  year  or  more.  ] 

On  the  last  morning  of  my  sojourn  at  i 
home  before  my  departure,  I  sat  reading  ! 
my  letters  at  the  breakfast-table — read-! 
ing  aloud  a  scrap  here  and  there  which  I 
thought  might  interest  my  mother.  Sad- 1 
denly  I  became  silent,  as  in  a  letter  from  ! 
a  college  friend  I  came  upon  this  passage  :  j 
“  You  remember  old  Lowther.  Did  you 
ever  think  it  possible  that  that  stolid  Her¬ 
cules  would  find  his  Omphale  ?  Yet  none 
the  less  found  she  is,  and  Hercules  is  a 
sl.ave,  and  only  all  his  wealth  will  ransom 
him.  He  is  going  to  be  married.  The 
affair  is  to  come  off  immediately.  Om¬ 
phale  is  not  precisely  a  queen  ;  in  fact  is 
a  poor  little  devil  of  a  milliner,  or  a  gov¬ 
erness,  or  something  of  that  sort ;  her 
name  ISIainw’aring.  People  talk  with 
horror  about  the  mesalliance.  I  do  not 
see  it  in  that  light.  A  man  might  do 
worse  than  marry  a  milliner.  You  see  I 
am  reading  for  ordination,  and  so  getting 
moral.” 

I  turned  white,  and  Msped  for  breath. 
The  old  wound  burnt  like  fire,  and  throb¬ 
bed  as  if  the  cicatrice  w'ould  break. 


“  What  is  the  matter  ?”  said  my  mo¬ 
ther.  “  There  is  bad  news.” 

All  my  cynicism  rose  to  help  me. 
“Not  at  all  so,”  I  said.  “You  remem¬ 
ber  a  little  person  whom  you  never  would 
call  Daisy  ?  Well,  the  said  little  person 
is  about  to  be  married  to  a  friend  of  mine. 
It  is  a  good  match.  The  pearl  is  a  pearl 
of  great  price,  and  has  sold  itself  for  fif¬ 
teen  thousand  per  annum.” 

Shame  on  me  for  that  sentence  ;  but  all 
my  old  jealousy  had  sprung  up  within, 
more  acrid  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

“  And  who  is  the  jmrehaser  ?”  asked 
my  mother,  in  a  low  voice,  but  flushing 
to  her  temples.  The  wall  of  silence  was 
down,  and  the  air  from  the  pit  was  un¬ 
wholesome  with  fire-d.amp.  I  read  her 
face.  As  the  old  love  had  awakened  in 
my  breast,  so  the  old  fear  had  awakened 
in  hers.  She  guessed  what  my  pale  face 
meant,  and  I  knew  the  meaning  of  the 
flush  on  hers.  She  should  not  read  my 
weakness  thus. 

“The  purchaser  —  happy  m.an  be  his 
dole,”  I  answered,  “is  a  Sir  Hercules 
Lowther.  A  certain  person  and  he  were 
rivals  long  ago ;  but  what  mere  mortal 
man  can  strive  with  a  Hercules,  particu¬ 
larly  when  that  Hercules  has  a  handle  to 
his  name  and  fifteen  thousand  a  year? 
Really,”  I  said,  changing  my  tone,  “  I 
am  glad  that  Miss  Mainwaring  is  about 
to  make  so  good  a  match.  Notwith¬ 
standing  your  antipathy  to  her,  my  dear 
mother,  she  was  a  very  good  girl  in  her 
way.” 

I  went  to  Italy,  and  reimtined  there 
and  about  the  c<j:vst3  of  the  Mediterran¬ 
ean  for  a  year.  Do  what  I  would,  Daisy 
still  haunted  my  dreams  — •  always  the 
same,  sometimes  even  to  the  small  ink- 
stained  fingers  cramped  with  long  hold¬ 
ing  of  the  j)en.  I  laughed  savagely  about 
the  marriage.  This  wxs  woman’s  con¬ 
stancy.  Not  three  years,  and  she  was 
married,  and  to  Lowther  too,  who  from 
reminiscences  of  old  d.ay8,  must  constant- 
.  ly  remind  her  of  mo.  I  confessed  now 
that  1  still  loved  her — confessed  it  as  a 
penance  to  myself,  pressing  it  down  on 
my  sore  heart  like  a  c.auterizing  iron,  and 
writhing  under  the  pain  of  my  own  self- 
contempt.  Still  from  week  to  week  I  was 
{  not  sure  that  the  marriage  had  taken 
place.  I  always  hoped  that  it  was  not 
yet  consummated.  Not  to-day,  not  to- 
'  day ;  let  it  be  to-morrow,  ^mo  six 
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months  after  I  ha<l  left  home  there  was  a  I 
sentence  in  one  of  my  mother’s  letters, 
which  settled  the  matter. 

“  Your  friend.  Sir  Hercules,”  she  WTote, 

“  was  married  last  week.  I  have  seen  the 
announcement  in  this  morning’s  newspa¬ 
per.”  Certainty  is  better  than  uncertain¬ 
ty  ;  the  fall  of  Damocles’  sword  is  more 
hearable  than  its  suspension.  I  need  not 
narrate  here  how  by  degrees  I  regained  j 
peace  of  mind  —  a  peace  of  mind  truer 
and  healthier  than  liad  been  my  former  ! 
cynicism.  I  learned  to  look  on  Daisy’s 
marriage  in  its  true  light.  What  right 
had  I  (dog  in  the  manger  that  I  was)  to 
dream  of  monopolizing  her  who  could  not 
marry  me — w'hom  my  kin  had  injured  be¬ 
yond  redemption  ?  Without  marriage  a 
woman’s  life  w.as  incomjdete  in  this  w'orld. 
Lowther  would  make  her  a  gootl  and  loy¬ 
al  husband — better  th.an  I  should.  Ijow- 
ther  had  never  been  nejirly  so  wild  as  I 
had — had  never  so  hanlened  and  debased 
his  better  nature.  I  forgave  Daisy — -far- 
gnrt  I  Could  she  have  forgiven  tne  ? 

My  mother  died  before  I  re.ached  Eng- 
lan<l  again.  Nevermore  could  that  sad 
quarrel  be  renewed.  Now  I  felt  how 
that  great  wrong  she  had  done  me,  she 
had  done  solely  through  love.  My  soul 
hungered  after  love,  and  turned  and  i 
gnawe<l  itself  in  its  desperate  cravings,  j 
I  can  understand  how  friemlless  people  ; 
in  their  loneliness  gathered  dumb  animals  , 
about  them.  i 

I  settled  down  to  my  profession,  and 
worked  hard.  My  miseries  p.assed  aw.ay,  | 
and  the  acuteness  of  my  feelings  became  . 
numbed  under  the  influence  of  close  study. 
Ambition  awoke  within  me.  The  more  I 
succeeded  the  more  I  wished  to  succeed  : 
the  further  I  advanced  on  the  road,  the 
longer  grew'  the  road  before  me.  Aided 
by  favorable  circumstances,  my  progress  j 
was  faster  th.an  usual  at  the  bar.  At  the  j 
age  of  thirty-five  my  practice  w'as  large.  | 
If  ever  I  looked  back  to  that  love-dream 
of  my  romantic  boyhood,  it  w'as  as  upon 
some  childish  toy.  I  smiled  as  I  recol¬ 
lected  the  old  p.assion,  the  soreness  of 
heart,  the  bitterness  of  spirit,  the  weari¬ 
ness  of  life.  I  scarcely  l)elieved  it  could 
all  have  been  true ;  I  wondered  at  my 
former  self^ — half  regretted  that  I  was  so 
utterly  changed.  I  was  not  sure  that  I 
had  a  heart  now.  If  that  mysterious  or¬ 
gan  still  existed  within  me,  it  slept  quiet¬ 
ly  enough.  To  have  awakened  it  for  a 
moment ;  to  have  felt  the  wild  tumultu¬ 


ous  stmggle,  of  which  I  had  a  vague  re¬ 
membrance  ;  to  have  felt  even  one  twinge 
of  the  sharp  ])ain,  this  would  have  been  a 
luxury  to  me  now'.  My  pulse  was  steady 
and  regular :  the  blood-mechanism  beat 
strongly  and  calmly  in  my  left  side,  my 
head  w'Jis  cool  and  clear.  I  had  over-lived 
the  age  for  that  heart-fever.  We  came 
through  those  diseases  as  children  through 
their  childish  complaints,  and  our  moral 
constitutions  were  the  healthier  that  W'e 
had  jiassed  through  them  and  were  rid  of 
them. 

About  this  time  I  determined  to  marrj'. 

:  I  was  rich,  I  had  many  friends,  but  I  had 
I  no  home  ;  I  felt  the  lack  of  these  domes- 
I  tic  comforts,  and  that  social  position  which 
;  only  marriage  can  give.  This  was  a  very 
j  diflferetit  feeling  to  that  loneliness  which 
had  w'cighed  me  down  after  my  mother’s 
j  de.ath.  It  W'as  partly  in  the  form  of  a 
duty  that  I  entertained  this  idea  of  mar¬ 
riage,  partly  in  the  form  of  a  sober,  self- 
j  ish  advantage.  It  was  desirable  to  change 
my  bachelor-life,  W'hich  was  becoming 
!  somow'hat  W'earisome.  A  mansion  in  the 
j  more  civilized  quarter  of  the  town  would 
i  be  an  improvement  on  my  dusty  cham¬ 
bers  w'ithin  Temple  Bar.  I  felt  that  it 
W'as  incumbent  on  me  to  take  my  stand 
in  that  station  of  life  in  which  I  had  been 
called,  to  do  as  other  men  did,  to  exercise 
the  duties  of  hosjutality,  to  cultivate  the 
household  amenities,  to  obey  the  laws  of 
Nature  and  Society ;  and,  if  it  might  be 
so,  to  rear  children  around  me,  who 
should  succeed  to  my  name  and  fortune 
and  fill  my  place  after  I  was  gone.  So  I 
began  to  look  round  for  a  wife.  My 
friends  soon  learned  that  I  w'as  a  marry- 
ing-man,  and  recommendations  came  to 
my  ears  of  So-and-so’s  sister,  and  Such- 
an-one’s  daughter.  M.ammas  smiled  on 
me  with  increased  favor,  and  incited  their 
lovely  offspring  to  disifiay  for  me  their 
virtues  and  accomplishments.  M.any  a 
faultless  filly,  from  model  training-stables, 
was  put  through  her  paces  for  my  behoof. 
Having  decided  on  the  expediency  of 
marrying,  I  had  decided  too  on  the  ne¬ 
cessary  qualific.ations  for  my  W'ife.  Sober¬ 
ly  and  quietly,  as  beseemed  a  sensible 
m.an,  I  had  reasoned  out  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter.  Moderate  beauty,  a  moderate  for¬ 
tune,  the  conventional  accomplishments, 
a  good  temper,  a  good  manner,  and  per¬ 
fect  good-breeding.  Surely  a  hundred 
such  girls  come  from  their  nurseries  into 
the  marriage-market  every  year. 
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Very  opposite  was  this  marriage-pro¬ 
ject  to  the  foolish  engagement  of  fifteen 
years  ago.  Then,  an  insane  fancy  for  a 
child  like  myself  liad  nejirly  hurried  me 
into  the  matrimonial  condition  for  which 
both  of  ns  were  yet  unripe.  We  were 
unfitted  for  each  other.  It  would  have 
been  a  sacrifice  on  both  sides.  How  un¬ 
satisfactorily  would  Daisy  have  filled  the 
office  which  I  now  looked  for  in  my  wife ! 
The  woman  of  my  search  was  the  very 
antipodes  to  her.  I  was  wiser  since  that 
time,  and  now  judged  of  the  holy  institu¬ 
tion  of  marriage  by  the  light  of  that  rea¬ 
son  M'hich  God  had  given  me.  I  sjiw  the 
wisdom  and  the  expedience  of  the  condi¬ 
tion,  and  sought  to  adapt  that  condition 
to  my  own  particular  requirements.  Then, 
an  impulsive  passion  for  an  indiridual  had 
impelled  me  towards  marriage  ;  now,  hav¬ 
ing  syllogistically  proved  the  desirableness 
of  marriage,  I  made  deliberate  search  for  ; 
the  individual  who  should  be  the  fit  means  ! 
to  the  accomplishment  of  that  end.  It  is  i 
by  the  heart  only  that  man  is  misled  ;  let  j 
him  use  his  reason,  and  he  is  safe. 

I  had  professional  business  in  the  North 
of  England,  and  I  arranged  to  stay  for  a 
night,  on  my  way,  at  the  seat  of  a  friend 
in  one  of  the  midland  counties.  Of  course 
this  friend  had  a  daughter.  I  went  to 
view  this  daughter,  as  I  should  have  gone 
to  look  at  the  points  of  a  horse  which  I 
thought  might  suit  me,  if  I  had  wanted  a 
horse.  1  had  seen  Miss  Dalton  in  Lon¬ 
don,  during  the  last  season.  She  had  all 
the  requisite  advantages  which  I  have 
mentioned  above ;  and  to  this  favored 
person  I,  the  Grand  Seigneur,  felt  in¬ 
clined  at  length  to  throw  the  handker¬ 
chief.  I  would  see  her  at  home,  and  then 
make  up  my  mind  in  the  affirmative  or 
the  negative.  On  the  railway  platform  I 
met  an  old  friend — no  other  than  Low- 
ther.  He  was  in  deep  mourning,  and  his 
black  dress,  together  with  the  change 
which  time  liad  worked  on  him,  made  me 
at  first  uncertain  of  his  identity.  How¬ 
ever,  in  a  moment  we  recognized  each 
other,  shook  hands,  and  took  our  scats  in  j 
the  same  carriage.  My  heart  gave  one 
throb,  and  slept  again.  I  had  not  seen 
Lowther  since  his  marriage.  He  had  i 
broadened  into  a  portly  country  gentle-  j 
man,  and  his  stolid  countenance  had  j 
gained  a  gravity  which  looked  not  unlike  j 
Avisdom.  His  deep  voice  had  a  majestic 
roll  in  it,  and  his  slow  speech  a  delibera¬ 
tion  suggestive  of  well-weighed  words.  I 


J  was  amused  at  the  form  into  which  his 
,  juvenile  stolidity  had  ripened.  I  learned 
I  from  his  conversation  that  his  'vv'ife  was 
;  not  long  dead.  Again,  the  throb  at  my 
heart,  and  a  long,  quivering  tremor,  ere 
I  it  subsided  to  rest.  Poor  Daisy !  Her 
:  girlish  figure  rose  before  me  vividly  for 
a  moment,  and  then  gradually  fiided.  I 
noted  on  Lowther’s  finger  a  memorial 
I  ring  of  brown  hair,  and  round  it  imprintr 
■  ed  “  Margaret.”  Lowther  was  bound  for 
'  an  estate  of  his  in  the  north,  not  far  from 
I  my  ultimate  destination.  He  made  me 
romiso  to  come  to  him  for  a  d.ay  before 
returned  to  London.  A  meeting  Avith 
an  old  fellow-collegian  is  always  ple.asant; 
the  sociality  of  those  early  days  retains  its 
hold  upon  us  through  life.  Lowther  and 
I,  for  this  and  for  other  causes,  were  glad 
to  see  each  other,  and  shook  hands  heart¬ 
ily  and  warmly  when  we  separated. 

My  reception  by  the  Daltons  was  kind¬ 
ly,  and  h.ad  that  domestic  charm  .about 
it  which  is  wondrously  agreeable  to  the 
b.achelor.  It  is  something  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  cn  famille,  when  one  has  not  a 
home  of  one’s  own.  I  liked  Amy  Dalton 
I  better  in  the  old-fashioned  country-house 
j  than  in  the  London  ball-rooms.  I  liked 
I  her  kindness  to  the  children  when  they 
came  down  after  dinner.  Children  can 
not  be  bribed  or  scolded  into  acting  love 
where  tliey  do  not  feel  love.  I  liked  the 
Innts  which  I  heard  of  her  household 
i  handiness,  ami  of  homely  duties  diligent- 
j  ly  performed  by  her.  I  liked  her  stories 
about  the  village  folk,  showing,  not  in  the 
w.ay  of  exhibition,  how  she  visited  their 
j  cottages  and  read  to  them.  Above  all,  I 
!  liked  her  because  she  did  not  try  to  capti- 
j  vate  me,  did  not  parade  her  accomplish- 
I  ments  and  her  virtues  before  me.  I  h.ad 
i  seen  too  much  of  that  lately.  All  these 
\  little  favorable  traits  w'ere  so  much  throw'n 
in  over  and  above  the  essentials  in  the 
b.arg.ain  which  I  medicated. 

At  night  I  retired  to  the  library.  I  had 
writing  to  do,  which  must  be  done  for  to¬ 
morrow’s  post.  I  wrote  my  letters,  and 
then  threw  mysClf  into  an  easy-chair  by 
the  dying  tire.  Instead  of  Amy,  thoughts 
of  Daisy  rose  within  me — thoughts  long 
stifled  and  dead.  Those  summer  days 
came  back — the  w'anderings  in  the  Land¬ 
slip,  the  sketches,  her  childish  petulance, 
her  wild  spirits,  her  fits  of  melancholy, 
her  foolish  dreams  and  speculations.  I 
remembered  how  she  used  to  disappear  in 
the  hazel-thickets;  how  her  little  head  had 
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l.-iin  upon  my  knees;  how  at  that  last 
p.arting  slie  had  thrown  herself  into  my 
arms  and  p.assionately  kissed  me.  Now 
that  she  was  dead,  it  seemed  as  if  her 
marriage  with  Lowther  w.as  wijted  away. 
She  was  mine  once  more.  The  old  feelings 
rushed  back  in  a  torrent.  I  tried  to  stem 
them,  but  in  vain.  My  heart  awoke  from 
its  sleep,  and  proclaimed  its  omnipotence; 
and  my  frigid  reason  shrunk  away  before 
its  fiery  scejder. 

There  was  a  sound.  The  handle  of  the 
turned,  and  the  door  creaked  and  opened. 
Good  God !  was  I  mad  V 

There,  in  the  door-way,  stood  Daisy — a 
little  figure  dressed  in  black,  the  same  thin 
face,  the  same  heavy  hair.  The  same  tre¬ 
ble  voice  uttered  my  name.  A  moment, 
and  she  was  gone.  I  rushed  forward,  and 
there  w'as  nothing. 

A  lamentable  we.akness  this.  My  head 
was  affected.  My  will  came  into  action, 
and  beat  down  the  strugglings  of  my 
heart,  and  strung  my  nerves  with  its  iron 
fingers,  and  brought  my  wild  thoughts 
under  control.  This,  I  impressed  on  my 
mind,  has  been  a  phantom  of  my  im.agina- 
tion.  I  am  tired  and  feverish  after  my 
journey,  and  I  have  suffered  old  thoughts 
to  get  the  better  of  me.  I  will  never  let 
such  absurdities  conquer  my  reason  again'. 

I  have  been  a  fool. 

I  lighted  my  candle  and  went  to  lied. 
Notwithstanding  will  and  reason,  there  | 
w:w  a  ceaseless  whisper  within,  saying :  : 
“  It  was  no  trick  of  imagination.  You  ! 
have  seen  little  Daisy  to-night,  as  undeni- ! 
ably  as  you  over  saw  her  in  old  days.  Do  ’ 
you  not  remember  the  promise  that  who- 1 
ever  died  first  should  come  to  the  other?”  ' 

Broad  sunlight  mostly  dispels  the  im.ag-  ! 
illative  lunacies  of  overnight.  I  had  fever¬ 
ish  drc.ams,  in  which  Daisy  and  Amy 
played  fantastic  parts,  interchanging  their 
identity — Amy  dead,  Daisy  alive  again — 
becoming  inextricably  confused  in  each 
other,  until  they  united  and  mingled  into  | 
one  phantom,  which  I  pursued  vainly — a 
sh.adowy  something,  after  which  I  yearned 
with  a  passion  unquenchable  and  hopeless, 
with  a  mental  determination  unconquer¬ 
able  as  it  was  fruitless.  Hut  all  these 
clouds  of  darkness  melted  away  at  once 
before  the  cold  light  of  the  morning  sun. 
When  I  descended  to  breakfast  I  was  the 
same  calm,  reasonable  person  I  had  been 
the  day  before.  The  vision  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  night  had  been  a  dream,  like  the  i 


j  dreams  which  succeeded  it ;  that  was  cer- 
^  tain.  I  banished  the  trivial  incident  from 
^  my  mind  resolutely.  Amy’s  cheerful, 
i  fresh,  quiet  face,  as  she  presided  at  the 
i  early  breakfast,  had  a  soothing  influence 
over  me,  which  I  accepted  as  yet  .another 
I  advantage  in  the  meditated  bargain. 

'  When  we  were  married  the  constant  pre- 
I  sence  of  that  quiet  face  would  affect  bene- 
1  ficially  my  daily  life — make  my  head  clear, 
i  keep  my  nerves  cool. 

!  1  left  the  Daltons  th.at  morning,  and 

I  proceeded  on  my  journey.  My  business 
i  m  the  north  was  accomplished  ;  and  two 
[  days  after,  I  arrived  at  Sir  Hercules  Low- 
j  ther’s,  just  in  time  to  join  him  .at  his  soli- 
j  tary  dinner.  He  was  dull  .and  silent ;  the 
i  house  had  a  mournful,  deserted  asyiect ; 

;  the  seiwants  moved  about  with  mute  lips 
I  and  noiseless  feet.  All  brought  D.aisy  to 
j  my  mind,  but  this  time  not  so  much  in 
connection  with  my  own  feelings  as  in  the 
character  of  my  friend’s  dead  wife.  I 
})itied  him  for  Ids  loss.  As  we  sat  by  the 
fire  over  our  wine,  he  beg.an  to  talk  about 
his  wife,  speaking  with  a  rough,  simple 
pathos  of  how  good  she  had  been,  and 
what  a  blessing  to  him. 

“  Poor  Daisy !”  I  said,  using  the  tender 
diminutive  involuntarily.  “  All  you  say 
of  her  is  true,  I  know.  Yon  were  happy 
in  marrying  her.  It  is  something  to  have 
had  her  to  lose.” 

“Yes,”  ho  .answered,  looking  at  me 
meditatively.  “  Hut  only  those  who  knew 
her  can  judge  of  my  loss.  I  feel  that  yon 
sympathire  with  me,  old  friend,  and  thank 
yon  for  it ;  but  you  did  not  know  her.” 

“  Not  know  her  ?  Do  you  think  I  have 
forgotten  the  old  Isle-of-Wight  days  ? 
Why,  Lowther,  I  too  once  loved  this  lit¬ 
tle  Daisy  of  yours.  I  m.ay  say  so  now. 
You  will  not  be  je.alous  of  me.” 

“Knew  my  wife!  loved  my  wife  !”  he 
gasped  out,  syllable  by  syllabic,  with  a 
slow  horror  .and  astonishment. 

“  Yes,  you  must  have  known  it  then,” 
I  s.aid.  “  I  was  wild  when  you  married 
her.  Hut  all  that  is  past  long  ago  ;  and, 
rcmcmliering  what  she  was,  I  only  feel 
for  you  the  more.” 

“Loved  my  wife!”  he  still  muttered, 
in  a  stolid  sort  of  wonder.  “  Loved  my 
wife?  Daisy?  What!  There  is  a  mis¬ 
take,”  he  said,  and  his  face  brightened 
slowly  into  intelligence.  “  There  is  a  mis¬ 
take.  You  surely  know  whom  I  married  ?” 

“  Yes,”  I  cried,  “  certainly  I  do.  Daisy 
Main  waring.” 
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“Never.  You  are  wrong.”  | 

I  stared  at  him  aghast,  and  pointed  to  j 
the  ring  which  he  wore.  “  Whose  hair  is  . 
that  ?” 

“  JMy  poor  wife’s.  I  married  my  cousin,  | 
Margaret  Lowther ;  not  Daisy  Main  war¬ 
ing,  as  you  call  her.  That  was  a  mere  I 
boyish  tancy.  I  would  have  married  her  . 
at  one  time,  but  she  would  not  marry  me; ' 
and  thank  heaven  for  it.  My  wife  only,  j 
in  all  the  W’orld,  could  have  made  me  so  ' 
happy  as  I  have  l)een.”  He  sighed,  and 
went  on:  “  Ilow'ever  did  you  come  by 
this  false  notion  ?  Where  did  you  hear 
it?  How  on  earth  did  it  enter  your 
head  ?” 

By  slow  degrees  I  recalled  and  explain¬ 
ed  how  I  had  heard  of  his  marriage.  It  i 
was  not  easy  for  me,  having  held  the  event  j 
for  so  long  as  an  established  fact,  to  bring  ! 
to  my  mind  the  precise  manner  in  wliich 
the  news  had  reached  me.  However,  1 1 
8ucceede<l,  at  length,  in  recalling  the  let-  * 
ter  from  ray  friend,  and  also  the  confirm¬ 
ation  of  the  former  tidings,  in  my  mother’s 
letter,  received  in  Italy.  I  learned  (but 
not  wholly  then)  what  had  been  the  true 
state  of  the  case.  When  my  friend  wrote 
of  Lowther’s  approaching  marriage  to 
Daisy,  Low'ther  had  been  willing  enough 
to  make  that  assertion  true.  It  was  at 
that  time  that  she  had  refused  to  marry 
him ;  and  consecpient  upon  this  refusal 
seemed  to  me  to  have  been  his  marriage 
with  his  cousin  so  soon  after.  Whether 
in  pique,  or  whether  in  the  w'ay  of  conso¬ 
lation,  did  not  clearly  appear ;  but,  at  all 
events,  the  inaniage  had  turned  out  hap¬ 


pily.  My  mother’s  notification  to  me  was 
substantLally  true :  Lowther  was  married 
at  that  time. 

D.aisy,  then,  was  not  dead ;  but  the 
phantom  of  that  night — how  was  it  to  be 
explained  ?  I  asked  for  news  about  her, 
and  Lowther  told  me  that  he  had  lost 
sight  of  her  for  some  time ;  that  after  her 
fiither’s  death  she  had  gone  out  as  a  gov¬ 
erness  ;  that  he  had  ofifered  help  to  her  in 
vain  ;  that  she  was  too  proud  to  accept 
help  from  an  old  lover. 

On  my  way  back  I  called  ag:un  at  the 
Daltons’.  As  I  walked  by  the  side  of 
Amy,  in  the  wintry  garden,  I  asked  ab¬ 
ruptly  :  “  Have  you  a  governess  here  ?” 

“  Yes,”  she  answered,  a  little  surprised. 

“  Wliat  is  her  name  ?” 

“  Miss  Mainwaring.  Here  she  is,  com¬ 
ing  M'ith  tlie  children.” 

“  Shall  I  go  on  any  more,  little  wife  ? 
Shall  I  tell  them  how  hard  I  fouml  it  to 
win  you  back  to  me  ?  how’  I,  the  Grand 
Seigneur,  did  not  get  my  wife  by  a  mere 
throwing  of  the  handkerchief,  but  was 
obliged  to  go  on  my  knees ;  obliged  to 
outnige  all  foregone  conclusions  and  deter¬ 
minations  ab<jut  my  matrimonial  needs, 
and  alxmt  the  proper  view  and  bearings 
of  matrimony !  Shall  I  tell  them  of  all 
your  troubles  in  those  long  years  of  sep¬ 
aration  ;  and  how  you  are  changed  there¬ 
by,  and  yet  the  same?  graver,  soberer, 
wiser — equable  and  quiet — but  Daisy  still  ? 
‘No,’  do  you  say,  ‘I  have  w'ritteu 
enough  ?  ’  Then  I  will  write  no  more.” 
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These  gray  November  days 
Suit  well  my  temper;  so  these  fallen  leaves 

lying 

In  all  the  miry  ways, 

Part  rotten,  part  just  dead,  part  only  dying. 
Pray  prayers,  chant  holy  lay.s 
Preach  homilies  for  me  moat  edifying. 

My  hopeful  spring  is  past. 

My  rustling  summer  and  my  harvest  season 
Unfruitful,  and  at  last 


My  fall-of-lcaf  hath  come ;  and  there  is  treason 
Against  the  bitter  blast 
Within  my  heart,  although  I  know  ’tis  reason. 

November  leaves  must  fall. 

And  hopes  outworn  the  timely  frost  must  sever. 
Leaving  their  branches  tall 
All  gaunt  and  bare  and  black ;  but  not  forever. 

Thricc-strong  to  whom  befall 
These  kindly  frosfr!  Let  such  forget  them 
never. 
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From  the  Beleette  Rerlew. 

COMETS  :  W  HAT  A  U  E  T  II  E  Y ! 


Tiik  earth  is  the  type  of  stability.  As 
firm  as  a  rock !  As  immovable  as  the 
earth  !  These  are  the  highest  terms  of 
comi>arison  to  convey  an  idea  of  absolute 
seenrity  and  unehangenbleness.  Hut  let 
one  earth-wave  jtass  under  the  foot,  let 
one  tremulous  motion  of  but  an  ant-hill 
bo  seen,  and  the  unthinking  confirlencc, 
created  by  a  lifetime  of  security,  is  in¬ 
stantly  destroyed.  All  the  senses  are  at 
once  awakened  to  the  apprehension  of  a 
new  danger ;  and  that,  which  was  before 
the  tyi>e  of  stability,  is  associated  with 
the  idea  of  insecurity,  treachery,  and 
death.  The  imjtression  receive<l  from  a 
view  of  the  heavens  is,  in  like  manner, 
th.at  of  undisturbed  repose;  and  even 
when  the  intellect  has  been  informed,  and 
the  imagination  i-ealizcs  the  independent 
and  ceaseless  motion  of  the  planet:iry 
bodies,  the  idea  of  :ibsolnte  rest  in  the 
heavens  is  scarcely  disturbed  ;  for  if  in 
the  foi’oground  thei’e  be  some  moving 
figures,  the  change  of  place  is  not  seen; 
and  we  look  beyond  them  into  the  solemn 
distance,  and  there  discover  an  unbroken 
quietude.  Hut  when  a  comet  bui-sts  on 
the  scene,  increasing  in  magnitude  from  a 
scarcely  |K?rceplible  nebulous  sjrot,  till  it 
spans  a  large  arc  of  the  visiVde  heavens, 
rushing  with  inconceivable  velocity  to  the 
sun,  and  threatening  destruction  to  worlds 
should  they  be  in  its  path,  what  wonder 
if  men,  when  they  forget  the  Hand  that 
gave  it  motion,  the  ]Mind  that  determined 
its  orbit,  cease  to  gaze  with  compl.acency 
on  the  heavens,  and  become  the  slaves  of 
unreasonable  fear  !  The  men  of  England, 
and  the  nations  to  which  she  has  given 
birth,  no  longer  believe  conrets  to  be  way- 
less  wanderers  in  space,  or  special  mes¬ 
sengers  of  misfortune  to  princes  and  ruin 
to  empires ;  but  there  is  a  feeling  of  in¬ 
security  and  unrest,  even  to  educated 
minds,  when  they  appear ;  and  the  heavens 
cease  to  produce  the  sentiment  of  quietude 
and  repose  while  these  threatening  visi¬ 
tors  remain  in  sight.  Hut  among  the 


people  we  discover  a  much  stronger  feel¬ 
ing — a  fear  expressed  in  .anxious  inquiries, 
and  rude  estimates  of  the  possibility  of 
injury  to  the  earth,  and  consequently  to 
its  inhabitants.  A  brief  statement  of  the 
results  of  calculation,  from  some  known 
man  of  science,  always  prevents  the  folly 
and  riot  of  po^mlar  terror ;  but  we  have 
seen  enough  ot  the  influence  of  an  unde¬ 
fined  apjtrehension  of  danger  g.athering 
strength  as  it  passes  from  the  partially  in¬ 
formed  to  the  absolutely  ignorant  grades 
of  society,  to  Indieve  all  that  history  tells 
us  of  the  jiopnlar  commotions  proiluced 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  large  comet. 
We  credit  the  re|K>rt  that  Louis  I.  of 
France,  to  avert  the  evils  expected  to 
follow  the  apjiearance  of  a  comet,  in  the 
year  8.37,  built  numerous  churches  and 
monasteries  ;  and  that  the  comet  of  1556 
induced  Charles  V.  to  abdicate  his  throne. 
Hut  if  such  were  the  eftects  of  fear  upon 
the  minds  of  kings,  we  can  not  imagine 
the  dismay  and  confusion  which  existed 
among  the  peojdc. 

To  restore  confidence  to  any  person 
who  may  be  in  the  habit  of  tormenting 
himself  with  the  idea  that  every  comet 
comes  with  a  commission  to  destroy  the 
earth,  it  is  not  necessary  to  deny  the  pos¬ 
sible  passiigc  of  a  comet  over  the  earth’s 
orbit  in  the  place  where  she  may  be  at 
the  moment  of  tran.sit.  Such  an  encoun¬ 
ter  is  possible,  though  the  probabilities 
arc  almost  infinitely  opposed  to  such  an 
event.  The  possibility  is  proved  by  an 
escape  from  the  catastrophe. 

If  Hicla’s  comet  had  crossed  the  earth 
one  month  later  than  it  did,  in  1832,  the 
two  bodies  would  have  come  into  contact ; 
and  if  their  orbits  are  unchanged  for  a 
long  aeries  of  ages,  perhaps  millions  of 
years,  a  contact  is  inevitable.  The  comets 
of  1819  and  1823  also  approached  the 
earth ;  and  some  cometary  matter  may  at 
those  times  have  entered  our  atmosphere. 
The  comet  of  1770  was,  on  the  first  d.ay 
of  July  in  that  year,  within  seven  times 
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the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth,  j 
Another  of  these  bodies,  wiiich  had  been  i 
thrown  out  of  its  orbit  during  its  previous  j 
revolution  by  entanglement  :imong  the  1 
satellites  of  Jupiter,  was  brought  very  j 
near  the  earth  in  17G7;  but  in  1779  it  | 
again  visited  the  satellites  of  J upiter,  and  j 
was  then  diverted  into  a  new  path,  which  ! 
may,  for  aught  we  know,  have  carried  it 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  solar  system. 
These  facts  prove  that  the  earth  may 
come  into  contact  with,  or  be  immersed 
in,*  a  comet;  but  when  the  prob:ibility  of  I 
such  a  catastrophe  is  estimated  by  the  j 
mathematical  doctrine  of  chances,  all  fear  ! 
of  such  an  event  is  immediately  banished  ; 
from  the  mind.  j 

The  interest  with  which  astronomers  i 
have,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  studied  ' 
eornetary  bodies,  has  not  arisen  in  any  j 
degree  from  a  particip.ation  in  the  fears  to  , 
which  we  have  alluded.  The  exciting 
motive  to  the  study  of  this  branch  of  as- , 
tronomy  may  have  been  a  desire  to  per¬ 
fect  the  mathematical  process  of  calcula-  ' 
tion ;  but  that  motive  has  now  ceased ; 
for  the  work  has  been  accomplished. , 
Amazing  accuracy  has  been  att.ained  in 
«letennining  the  orbits  and  periods  of 
comets,  and  the  disturbances  to  which  , 
they  are  subject  from  the  attraction  of : 
the  planets ;  and  we  are  now  beginning  i 
to  reap  the  harvest  so  fairly  anticipated  j 
from  the  preliminary  lalmr.  Their  phy- 1 
sical  constitution  is  the  subject  of  the  j 
greatest  present  interest ;  and  the  pheno-  j 
mcna  already  observed  have  opened  a 
field  of  8j)eculative  inquiry  of  vast  moment, 
Avhich  will  hereafter  guide  the  observer 
to  conclusions  calculated  to  modify  many 
of  our  preconceived  opinions  of  the  phy¬ 
sical  world.  The  existence  of  unknown 
forces  and  conditions  of  matter  is  indicated 
by  phenomena  which  can  not  be  explained 
by  known  laws  of  material  existence ; 
and  the  universal  diffusion  in  space  of  a 
resisting  medium  is  made  probable  by  a 
decrease  in  the  time  of  revolution  of  a 
comet  of  short  period.  A  thousand  ques¬ 
tions  Ijcaring  upon  the  nature  of  comets 
•and  their  purposes  in  the  cosmos  have  to 
be  answered;  and,  in  reference  to  the 
space-pervading  medium,  if  such  there  be, 
we  shall  want  to  know  whether  it  is  at 
rest  or  in  motion ;  what  the  law  of  its 
density  and  state  of  condensation  near 
the  sun ;  whether  it  gravitates ;  what  its 
influence  on  the  members  of  the  solar  sys¬ 
tem  individually  and  collectively;  and 


whether  it  may  not  be  augmented  from 
age  to  age  by  the  ejected  matter  of  comets. 
Intimately  connected  with  these  inquiries, 
is  the  mysterious  constitution  of  the 
comets  themselves — a  subject  of  jwofound 
interest  to  every  astronomer ;  not  only 
because  they  are  the  most  numerous 
bodies  in  the  solar  system,  if  indeed,  they 
speci.ally  belong  to  it,  but  also  because,  in 
almost  all  their  physical  conditions,  they 
difl'er  from  every  other  known  cosmical 
body ;  and  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  their  formation  would,  at  the  same 
time,  explain  the  origin  of  many  now  in¬ 
explicable  phenomena.  Upon  these  and 
some  collateral  subjects  we  propose  to 
offer  a  few  remarks ;  not  with  the  hope 
of  doing  mueh  to  remove  difticulties,  but 
with  a  desire  to  represent  the  present 
state  of  scientific  knowledge  in  relation 
to  comets,  and  to  point  out  the  direction 
in  which  astronomers  are  now'  looking  for 
new  discoveries. 

The  forms  in  which  cometary  bodies 
[jresent  themselv'cs  are  more  variotis  than 
would  be  supposed  from  an  examination 
of  them  without  instruments.  When 
naturalists  are  elassifying  the  objects  of 
their  study,  they  refer  them  to,  and 
group  them  round,  some  real  or  imaginary 
form  which  they  speak  of  as  a  type.  We 
may  do  the  same,  and  the  globular,  tele¬ 
scopic  comet  will  be  our  type.  It  is  a 
body  which  may  at  first  be  mistaken  for 
a  nebulous  star.  This  mistake  will  be 
corrected  by  the  discovery  of  a  change 
of  ])lace.  It  consists  of  a  circular  mass  of 
nebulous  matter  with  a  nucleus,  or  con¬ 
centrated  point  of  light,  usually  placed 
eccentrically  wdthin  it.  A  tail  is  not  a 
necessary  appendage.  The  comets  of 
1585,  1065,  1(582,  .and  1703,  were  without 
tails.  (.Ithcrs  have  shown  long,  streaming 
surfaces  of  nebulous  light  at  one  time, 
which  have  disappeared  at  another.  The 
,  direction  of  the  tail  is  almost  constantly 
1  tow’ards  a  point  nearly  opi)06ite  to  the 
position  of  the  sun  in  reference  to  the 
I  comet,  and  it  appears  to  consist  of  two 
i  diverging  beams  of  light,  or  ray-tufts,  one 
flowing  from  each  side  of  the  head,  and 
I  turned  backward  into  the  space  the 
;  comet  is  leaving.  The  naked  eye  never 
'  detects  the  least  appearance  of  motion  in 
'  this  appendage — it  neither  scintillates  like 
j  some  hot,  solid  bodies,  nor  flickers  like  a 
flame  in  a  current  of  air,  but  retains  an 
'  equable  intensity  of  light  like  a  subdued 
!  beam  of  sunlight  passing  through  clouds 
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when  seen  against  a  dark  background.  I  shone  with  the  brightness  of  a  fixed  star. 
No  meteor  has  ever  exhibited  the  same  The  comet  of  1843  was  visible  by  daylight, 
steady,  unwavering  luminosity;  and  the  |  An  eye-witness  in  Portland,  United 
aurora  has  no  resemblance  to  it  if  we  ex-  j  States,  says  :  “  The  nucleus  and  every 
cept  the  luminous  arch  of  white  light  with  part  of  the  tail  was  as  well  defined  as  the 
which  the  goigeous  display  of  the  m.ag-  [  moon  on  a  clear  day.”  Of  the  comets  of 
netic  shower  commences,  or  the  broad  '  1577  and  1744  we  have  a  similar  report. 

[)atches  of  light  with  which  the  vault  of '  And  although  the  body  of  a  comet  is 
leaven  is  strewn  when  the  luminous  .arch  '  usu.ally  cloud-like,  (lensest  near  the  center, 
breaks  up,  and  the  gorgeous  spectacle  is  |  and  shaded  off  into  thin  semi-tr.ansj>arency 
finished.  Under  the  telescope,  however,  I  without  an  edge,  the  elder  llersehel  re- 
other  appearances  are  presented,  licssel  '  ])orts  that  the  comet  of  1807  had  a  nu- 
observed,  that  the  cone  of  light  which  |  cleus  five  hundred  and  thirty-eight  English 
jetted  from  Halley’s  comet  during  the  i  miles  in  diameter,  and  that  of  1811,  four 
formation  of  the  tail,  deviated  from  the  |  hundred  and  twenty-eight  miles.  It  may 
direct  line  between  the  comet  and  the  sun  ;  1  not  be  unnecessary  to  caution  the  reader 
but,  whether  it  was  bent  to  the  right  or  '  ag.ainst  the  association  of  the  idea  of 
left,  it  returned  to  the  direct  line,  and  ;  density  with  the  use  of  the  word  nucleus, 
then  deviated  as  fiir  from  it  on  tlie  oppo-  |  Density  is  a  term  which  can  not  be  used 
site  side,  just  :is  a  pendulum  swings  on  its  !  in  an  absolute  sense  in  reference  to  any 
point  of  suspension.  From  this  he  con-  i  part  of  a  comet,  and  Avhen  used  coiupana- 
cludcs  that  the  comet  has  a  vibratory  i  tively  it  does  not  exclude  the  i<lea  of 
motion  in  the  phme  of  its  orbit,  produced  ’  transparency.  Many  comets  are  lufticienl- 
by  some  “  polar  force  which  turns  one  '  ly  transparent  to  transmit  stellar  light, 
semi-diameter  of  the  comet  towards  the  |  AVhen  the  tail  of  Don.ati’s  comet,  which 
sun,  and  strives  to  turn  the  ojmosite  side  a  few  months  since  was  so  beautiful  an 
away  from  the  luminary.”  The  ehler  |  object  in  our  heavens,  passed  between  us 
llersehel  observed  a  similar  action  in  the  i  .and  the  noble  star,  Arcturus,  the  stellar 
comet  of  1811,  and  attributed  it  to  a  ro-  I  light  W!is  perfectly  transmitted.  On  the 
t.atory  motion.  Hut  in  neither  c.a8e  was  i  fifth  of  October,  1847,  Miss  Mitchell’s 
there  any  unsteadiness  of  the  light,  the  [  comet  e.ame  before  a  star  of  the  fifth 
same  p.ale,  quiet,  immovable  luminosity  ^magnitude,  which  the  thinnest  evening- 
w.as  alw.ays  e.xhibited.  '  mist  would  have  eclipsed,  .and  its  twink- 

Tlie  form  and  extent  of  the  tail,  when  ling  light  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
that  appendage  is  present,  are  not  the  ,  olwcured.  We  have  a  stili  more  remark- 
s.ame  in  any  two  homes,  nor  in  the  same  ,  able  instance  of  extreme  transparency  in 
body  at  different  times.  The  tisual  shape,  |  the  comet  of  1835;  for,  on  the  twenty- 
as  already  intimated,  is  that  which  would  ninth  of  September,  of  th.at  year,  a  dense 
bo  bounded  by  two  lines  diverging  from  [  part  of  its  body — only  7"'78  from  the 
the  head,  and  its  direction  is  opposite  to  center  of  the  head — passed  over  a  star  of 
the  onward  course  of  the  comet,  like  the  I  the  tenth  magnitude,  and,  according  to 
smoke  of  an  engine  moving  ag.ain.st  a  cur-  I  Hesscl,  without  ihfleetiiKj  the  stellar  light, 
rent  of  .air.  But  there  are  many  excep-  '  How  arc  to  explain  this  remarkable  fact  ? 
tions.  The  comet  of  1744  had  six  tails  Perfect  transparency  is  a  property  we 
spread  out  like  a  fan,  and  that  of  1  H‘23  had  ‘  could  not  predicate  of  any  body  having  a 
two,  one  turned  towards  the  sun,  the  revolution  round  the  sun  ;  but  if  the  fact 
other  in  an  almost  opposite  direction,  or,  be  proved  we  are  quite  unable  to  explain 
more  j)recisely,  at  an  angle  of  160®.  The  how  even  cometary  matter  can  be  desti- 
one  turned  towards  the  sun  was  the  tute  of  the  power  of  refr.action.  From 
brighter  of  the  two.  The  extent  of  these  such  evidence  as  is  at  present  before  us, 
appendages  is  not  less  various.  They  are  it  would  be  prem.ature  to  suggest  the 
sometimes  of  .almost  incredible  length.  :  pos.sibility  of  the  existence  in  these  bodies 
The  t.ail  of  the  comet,  of  the  year  371  ;  of  that  which  is  not  matter,  in  the  ordin- 
Bc.,  measured  60®;  that  of  1843,  65°  ;' .ary  sense  of  the  word — of  properties  which 
that  of  1680,  70®  ;  and  that  of  1618, 104*.  ,  are  not  elsewhere  exhibited;  but,  from 
The  more  condensed  part  of  a  comet,  evidence  to  be  presently  adduced,  we 
called  the  nucleus,  seldom  presents  .a  de-  shall  find  reason  to  doubt  whether  a 
finite  outline  ;  but  in  some  of  these  bodies  '  comet  does  consist  entirely  of  gravitat- 
it  h.as  had  a  more  decided  form,  and  has  .  ing  m.atter. 
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These  considerations  lead  to  the  inquiry  | 
whether  comets  are  self  luminous,  or  re-  j 
fleet  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  polari- 
scope,  in  Arago’s  hands,  answered  the 
question.  “We  must  confess,”  he  says, 

“  from  these  observations,  that  the  conic- 
tary  light  is  not  entirely  composed  of 
rays  having  the  properties  of  direct  light, 
there  being  light  which  is  reflected  specu¬ 
larly,  or  polarized,  that  is,  coming  from 
the  sun.”  In  other  words,  a  comet  is  a 
self-luminous  body ;  but  the  emission  of 
light  does  not  destroy  the  power  of  re¬ 
flection.  Independent  of  Arago’s  oxj)eri- 
mcntal  demonstration  of  the  union  of  an 
inherent  and  a  borrowe<l  luminosity,  the 
existence  of  reflected  light  might  bo  con- 
jecture«l  from  the  existence  of  gravitating 
matter  in  comets  ;  for,  sis  they  are  under 
the  same  dynamic:il  laws  as  phinets,  they 
must  consist,  in  part,  at  least,  of  jKmder- 
ous  matter;  and  radiant  light  might  be 
suspected  irom  the  ditterence  of  intensity 
in  different  bodies,  a  j»henomenon  which 
can  not  be  fully  explained  by  the  positions 
of  the  cornets  in  relation  to  the  sun,  or 
their  several  capacities  of  reflecting  inci¬ 
dent  light. 

If  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  tran¬ 
sparency  of  comets,  and  the  extent  and 
ropid  formation  of  their  tails  be  true,  their 
rarefaction  must  exceed  that  of  any  sul>- 
stance  within  the  reach  of  jrhysical  and 
chemical  investigation.  As  in  all  these 
bodies  there  is  a  nucleus,  the  lighter  mat¬ 
ters  must,  we  know,  be  gathered  round 
it,  ju^t  as  (in  fact,  not  in  similarity  of  cir¬ 
cumstances)  the  atmosphere  surrounds 
the  earth,  though  the  feebleness  of  at¬ 
traction  or  the  arrtagonism  of  some  ex- 
partsive  powor,  causes  a  vast  difi'usion. 
A  globe  one  inch  in  diameter,  so  Newton 
says,  reduced  to  such  a  density  as  it  would 
have  at  a  distance  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  ^equal  to  the  radius  of  that  planet, 
would  expand  and  fill  a  sphere  as  large 
as  the  orbit  of  Saturn.  If  this  be  true, 
we  shall  not  wonder  at  the  rarefaction  of 
cometary  matter,  for  a  comet  may  not 
weigh,  as  Herschel  says,  though  it  does 
fill  such  an  ample  space,  many  pounds  or 
nrany  ounces.  But  let  the  rarefaction  be 
what  it  may,  .there  must  be  some  attrac¬ 
tion  Ixitween  the  parts  of  the  body,  or  it 
could  not  have  a  spherical  form.  So 
much  the  astronomer  knows  of  the  physi- 
luil  theory  of  comets,  but  when  he  is 
asked  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  tail,  ho 
:idmits  the  difficulty  of  replying,  and 


though  he  propounds  a  theory  he  invites 
objections,  and  waits  for  the  future  con¬ 
firmation  or  disproof  of  his  opinions. 

The  t.ail  is  not,  as  commonly  believed, 
a  continuation  of  the  head.  The  nucleus 
is  in  fact  inclosed  in  a  hazy  case,  or  a  thin 
envelope  of  something,  wliich  for  want  of 
precise  knowledge,  is  called  nebulous 
matter,  and  when  this  is  carried  beyond 
the  circumference  of  the  head  it  is  called 
the  tail.  A  large  number  of  comets 
might  be  described  as  a  diffused  nebulo¬ 
sity  of  a  parabolic  form  inclosing  in  its 
vertex  a  nucleus.  When  a  comet  makes 
its  first  appearance  in  a  telescope  of  power, 
it  has  usually  the  globular  form  aVeady 
described,  without  any  apj>endage,  but  as 
it  approaches  the  sun  it  increases  in  size, 
and  the  coma  is  expanded  into  a  tail. 
When  it  has  moved  to  some  considerable 
distance  from  the  sun  a  contraction  of  the 
tail  commences,  and  if  it  be  not  absorbed 
before  the  comet  disa])pears,  the  rapidity 
of  the  process  convinces  the  observer  that 
j  it  will,  ere  long,  be  completed.  Wo  may 
illustnite  these  remarks  by  reference  to 
the  interesting  phenomena  which  attend¬ 
ed  the  last  return  of  Halley’s  comet. 

When  Halley’s  comet  apjK'arod  in  1835, 
astronomers  were  at  liberty  to  devote 
themselves  almost  entirely  to  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  its  physical  phenomena,  for  New¬ 
ton’s  theory  had  been  rigorously  demon¬ 
strated,  .and  the  correctness  of  astronomi¬ 
cal  calculations  had  been  proved  by  the 
appearance  of  many  comets  at  the  esti¬ 
mated  times.  It  was  first  observed  on 
the  fifth  of  August,  only  one  degree  from 
the  calculated  place,  as  a  faint  telescoi)io 
nebula  with  a  small  bright  nucleus.  On 
!  the  second  of  October,  the  shape  was 
changed  by. the  formation  of  a  rudiment¬ 
ary  tail,  which  rapidly  increased  in  length, 
for  on  the  fitleenth  of  the  month  it  span¬ 
ned  an  arc  of  20®.  After  this  time  it 
began  to  contrat:t,  and  when  the  comet 
passed  its  perihelion,  on  the  sixteenth  of 
N^ovember,  all  the  tail  had  jwobably  been 
diffiised  in  space  or  absorl)ed  by  the  so¬ 
lar  atmosphere,  .as  it  measured  only  2J® 
on  the  fifth  of  that  month.  When  the 
change  of  form  commenced,  the  nucleus 
began  to  increase  in  brightness,  and  a 
series  of  jets  were  throw’ii  out  from  the 
he.ad  of  the  comet.  This  j>henomerion 
was  observed  for  several  days.  Some¬ 
times  there  was  a  single  jet  with  an  oscil¬ 
latory  motion,  sometimes  a  number  of 
ejections  were  visible,  taking  a  fan-like 
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form.  The  appearance  was  such  as  to 
suggest  the  probability  of  the  nucleus  be¬ 
ing  so  acted  on  by  solar  heat,  as  to  cause 
the  ejection  of  rarified  gases,  which  by 
reaction  disturbed  the  outer  surhicc  of 
the  comet.  The  jets  were  thrown  from 
tliat  j)art  of  the  head  nearest  to  the  sun 
and  were  turned  backward,  so  as  to  flow 
into,  if  they  did  not  entirely  form,  the 
liiil,  just  as  a  jet  of  steam  is  thrown  by  a 
strong  current  of  air  into  a  direction  op- 
)Osite  to  that  in  which  it  is  propelled, 
iut  as  we  can  not  attribute  the  direction 
of  the  tail  of  a  comet  to  the  existence  of 
any  ])neumatiu  current,  it  is  probably  i>ro- 
iluced  by  some  rej)ellent  action  existing 
in  the  sun.  This  we  admit  is  a  strange  | 
jissumption,  for  the  eftect  of  the  sun  upon  j 
a  gravitating  body  is  to  collect,  condense,  i 
concentrate,  and  attract,  when  heat  does  not 
interfere ;  but  in  the  formation  of  the  tail 
of  a  comet,  a  repulsive  force  exists  sufli- 
ciently  strong  to  drive  the  nebulous  mat¬ 
ter  millions  of  miles  from  the  jKiint  of 
ejection,  into  the  vacated  path  of  the 
cometary  body.  Gravitating  matter  there 
must  be,  for  the  comet  has  motion,  orbit, 
and  i>eriod  of  revolution,  as  consequences 
of  solar  attraction ;  but  how  inapprecia¬ 
ble  must  that  attraction  have  been  u[>on  | 
the  t.ail  of  Halley’s  comet  to  have  |)ermit- 
ted  it  to  sweep  past  the  great  central  orb  | 
of  the  system  in  an  unbroken  line,  as  | 
though  it  hail  been  an  absolutely  rigid  | 
rod  !  Solar  heat  may  have  produced  the  j 
jets  of  which  we  have  sjioken ;  but  if  this  j 
were  the  mode  of  their  production,  we  ' 
can  not  explaui  why  they  should  cease  j 
before  the  comet  had  passed  its  perihe¬ 
lion,  or  why  in  such  a  situation  the  tail 
should  dLsapjiear.  Xor  do  wo  perceive 
how  it  is  ])ossible  to  explain  the  formation 
of  a  comet’s  tail,  without  admitting  the 
existence  of  a  repulsive  or  centrifugal 
force.  How  otherwise,  considering  the  , 
inconceivable  velocity  of  the  comet,  could 
the  momentum  of  the  ejected  nebulous 
nuitter  be  overcome  and  driven  leeward, 
if  wo  may  use  a  nautical  phrase,  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  where  the  weak  attraction  of  the 
gnivitating  matter  in  the  head  of  the 
comet  had  probably  barely  power  enough 
to  hold  the  p:irts  together  ?  The  comet 
of  1843,  Avhich  moved  with  a  train  mea¬ 
suring  00®,  and  approached  the  luminous 
surface  of  the  sun  within  one  seventh  of 
the  radius  of  the  luminary,  was  seen  at 
Calcutta  to  form  in  one  day  a  lateral  tail 
nearly  100®  in  length.  The  comet  of 


1680,  after  its  perihelion  passage,  formed 
in  two  days,  as  Newton  informs  us,  a  tail 
twenty  million  leagues  in  length.  For  the 
production  of  such  eflects  a  repellent 
ibree  exists  somewhere,  but  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  imagine  by  what  intensity  of  any 
known  force  such  a  projection  of  gravitat¬ 
ing  matter  could  be  ettected.  Jlut  is  it 
gravitating  matter?  May  it  not  be  that 
which  men  of  science,  for  want  of  precise 
knowledge,  call  polarity  ?  It  is  perhaps 
best  reprc.scnted  by  magnetism,  the  force 
which  produces  the  aurora,  and  which  ac¬ 
cording  to  recent  investigations  flows  in 
luminous  clouds,  visible  to  some  persons 
in  a  darkened  room,  from  the  j>oles  of 
powerful  magnetic  b.atteries.  More  than 
this  we  should  not  be  justified  in  saying ; 
for  cloart>r  views  we  must  wait  the  results 
of  future  observations.  It  is  certain, 
however,  as  Sir  John  Herschel  8.ay8,  “that 
j  if  we  have  here  to  deal  with  matter,  such 
as  we  conceive  it,  namely,  possessing  in- 
,  erlia — at  all,  it  must  be  under  the  do- 
1  minion  of  forces  inconqtarably  more 
I  energetic  than  gravitation,  and  quite  of  a 
j  different  nature.” 

!  Halley’s  comet  was  invisible  for  two 
months  after  it  pas-sed  its  perihelion  in 
1835.  AVhen  it  reiipjtoared,  it  was  seen 
by  the  naked  eye  as  a  hazy  star  of  the 
fifth  magnitude,  but  in  telescopes  it  pre¬ 
sented  a  well-defined  disc  surrounded  by 
a  coma.  Great  changes,  therefore,  were 
made  in  the  physical  condition  of  this 
body  during  the  period  it  was  invisible ; 
and  it  passed  through  others  still  more 
diflicult  of  explanation  l>efore  it  left  our 
heaA’ens.  The  coma  surrounding  it  when 
it  reapi>eared,  quickly  vanished,  and  the 
disc  as  rapidly  increased  in  size,  just  as 
though  a  decrease  of  temperature  had 
condensed  and  gathered  round  it  matter 
before  invisible ;  for  otherwise  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  cooling  must  have  produced  con¬ 
traction.  In  one  week  the  volume  of  the 
illuminated  space  increased  in  the  ratio  of 
forty  to  one,  and  it  M  as  still  increasing 
when  the  comet  m'Os  lost  in  distance.  Is 
it  possible  to  account  tor  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  dilatation,  if  M’e  assume  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  cometary  m.atter  ?  Whether  pos¬ 
sible  or  not,  we  have  as  much  difficulty  in 
imagining  the  presence  and  diffusion  of 
the  cometary  matter  as  in  understanding 
the  rapidity  of  its  accumulation.  But  the 
marvel  docs  not  end  here.  A  change  of 
I  form  M  as  going  on  simultaneously  M’ith 
an  increase  in  the  dimensions  of  the  disc. 
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As  the  Intensity  of  the  comotary  light  de- 1  were,  aa  in  planets,  proportional  to  the 
oreaseil,  the  comet  itself  was  observed  to  |  times.  The  univers^ity  of  gravitation 
lengthen  in  tlio  direction  of  the  sun,  and  was,  Uierefore,  as  fully  proved  as  the  cir- 
the  formation  of  a  tail  was  commenced  ■  cumstanees  permitted  ;  and  when  this  was 
just  as  wheu  it  was  ai>proaolung  its  perb  :  acknowledge)  1,  there  could  bo  no  doubt 
hclion.  The  jets,  which  had  l>cen  before  '  of  the  possibility  of  determining  the  ])e- 
scen,  were  not  again  observed ;  but  a  ray  '  rio<ls  and  predicting  the  return  of  comets, 
of  light  passed  from  tlie  nucleus  along  the  ;  But  alUtough  the  motion  of  planets  and 
axis  of  the  paraboloid,  increasing  from  |  comets  M  as  thus  traced  to  the  same  cause, 
time  to  time  iu  intensity.  How  are  these  |  the  forms  and  positions  of  the  orbits  were 
conditions  aud  changes  to  be  accounted  '  not  the  same.  The  planets  move  in  ]iath3 
for  ?  They  lie,  so  far  as  w'o  knoM',  out  of :  which,  though  elliptical,  are  nearly  cir- 
the  range  of  the  ordinary  laM's  of  material  '  cular;  the  comets  in  ellipses  of  great  ec- 
existcnce,  as  exhibited  in  the  conditions  ccntricity ;  the  planes  of  the  orbits  of 
of  the  least  dense  of  other  cosmical  bodies ;;  planets  have  a  limited  inclination  to  the 
and  M’e  know  too  little  of  polarity  ami  |  ecliptic;  the  ]»ath8  of  comets  are  not  thus 
its  phenomena  to  trace  its  influence  and  |  limited ;  all  the  planets  move  about  the 
effects,  or  to  understand  how  the  prox-  j  sun,  from  west  to  oast ;  a  large  number 
imity,  or  distance  of  the  sun,  can  product  of  comets  move  in  the  same  direction,  but 
or  modify  the  phenomemi  we  observe.  j  not  all ;  and,  lastly,  the  jflanets  arc  con- 
Of  the  orbitual  motion  of  comets  m’c  i  fined  to  a  certain  zone  of  the  heavens, 
have  nothing  to  say  which  has  not  been  while  the  comets  M’ander  over  the  M’hole 
often  said  before ;  but  marvelous  facts  in  '  vault,  some  <lirect,  some  retrograde,  some 
science,  like  M'onderful  events  in  history,  M'ith  inconceivable  velocity,  and  some 
will  bear  repetition.  i  with  comparative  slowness.  Those  M  hich 

When  Newton  had  demonstrated  the  :  move  in  hyperbolic  curves  visit  our  sys- 
truth  of  his  theory  of  gravitation,  in  re- 1  torn  but  once.  Where  do  they  wauder  ? 
ference  to  the  orbits  and  periods  of  the  ;  and  by  M'hat  laws  are  they  controlled 

Iflanets,  he  perceived  the  necessity  of  M’hen  they  pass  the  boundary  of  the  solar 
iringing  the  comets  under  the  operation  j  influence  ? 

of  the  same  lau's  before  he  could  assume  ;  When  the  elements  of  a  comet  moving 
the  uuivorsaKty  of  the  force.  The  first  *  in  an  ellipse  are  known,  its  period  ni.ay 
stop  in  this  process  M'as  taken  by  NcM'ton  be  calcuhited,  and  its  return  predicted, 
himself,  M'hen  he  proved  that  a  gravitat-  j  Halley,  confiding  in  Newton’s  discovery, 
ing  body  may  move  about  the  sun  in  any  |  was  the  first  astronomer  m  Iio  ventured  to 
of  those  curves  knowu  as  conic  sections.  |  announce  the  reappearance  of  one  of  these 
The  comet  of  1680  opportunely  appeared  |  bodies.  In  1682,  only  two  years  after  the 
M'hen  astronomers  were  most  anxious  to  |  appearance  of  the  great  comet,  M’hieh  had 
test  the  accuracy  of  the  conclusions  of  the  I  engaged  the  attention  of  Newton,  ati- 
great  philosopher ;  and  of  all  the  bodies  j  other  of  remarkable  character,  though  nut 
of  its  class  M'hich  have  appeared  in  our  |  of  great  splendor,  ap}>earo<l ;  and  Halley 
heavens,  it  M’a.s,  in  many  respects,  the  calculated  its  elemouts  after  it  had  passed 
most  remarkable.  Soon  after  it  had  pass-  j  its  perihelion.  Considerations,  M’hiuh  M’u 
ed  its  perihelion,  the  tail  M’as  tMcnty  mil- 1  need  not  noM"  mention,  led  him  to  believe 
lion  leagues  in  length.  It  approached  that  it  had  vi.sited  the  sun  in  the  years 
the  sun  M'ithiu  less  than  one  sixth  the  di- 1  1531  and  1607  ;  and  he  boldly  predicted 
ameter  of  that  luminary,  and  moved  with  |  its  return  in  1759.  When  the  time  of 
a  velocity  of  tMO  hundred  and  tM'elve  ;  this  advent  approached  Clairaut  calcn- 
miles  in  a  second.  Its  period,  as  calcu- 1  latcd  the  probable  delay  consojuent  ujwn 
lated  by  Enckc,  is  about  eight  thousand  '  the  secondary  attractions  of  the  idanets 
eight  hundred  and  fourteen  years;  and  ;  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  From  a  careful  esti- 
when  iu  its  aphelion,  which  is  forty-four  i  mate  of  these  jMirturbations,  he  concluded 
times  the  distance  of  Uranus  from  the  sun,  j  that  the  comet  would  arrive  si.v  hundred 
it  M’ill  have  a  motion  of  only  tou  feet  in  a  j  and  eighteen  days  after  the  time  calcu- 
second.  The  observations  made  on  this ,  lated  by  Halley;  and  within  a  month  of 
body  proved  that  gravitation  determines  ,  the  jwedicted  day  the  comet  came.  In 
and  controls  the  motion  of  comets.  Its  |  1835  it  returned  again;  and  astronomers 
orbit  was  truly  oue  of  great  eccentricity,  |  then  knew  how  to  calculate  correctly,  .and 
but  the  areas  described  about  the  suu  M'hat  allowance  to  make  for  the  delays 
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and  hindrances  of  the  road.  Within  a  few 
days  of  the  predicted  time,  on  this  occa- 
idon,  it  was  discovered ;  and  it  then  taught 
US  nearly  all  wo  know,  or  rather,  conjec¬ 
ture,  about  the  constitution  of  comets. 

In  this  brief  essay  on  the  nature  of 
comets,  wo  have  scarcely  alluded  to  the 
one  which,  in  October  last,  attracted  the 
attention  of  all  persons  in  this  country. 
We  have  intentionally  avoided  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  it.  Our  object  has  been  to  point 
out,  in  the  most  general  manner,  the  di- 
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;rection  in  which  astronomers  are  now 
i  looking  for  new  discoveries,  and  the  facts 
'  on  w’hich  they  base  their  belief  in  the 
agency  of  some  occult  cause  best  describ¬ 
ed,  at  present,  by  the  word  polarity. 
When  the  astronomers  of  the  southern 
hemisphere  have  made  their  reports  upon 
'  Donati’s  comet,  we  sliall  probably  ask  our 
I  readers  to  take  wdth  us  a  survey  of  seme 
I  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  at¬ 
tending  the  progress  of  that  magnificent 
object,  and  of  what  it  has  tanght  us. 


Selected  for  Uie  Kelectle. 


TANGLED  TALK;  OR,  THE  COLOR  OF  LOVE. 


8lr,  wf  bad  talk.'*— />r.  John^ofi, 

**  Bettar  be  an  outlaw  than  uot  fVee.*’ — •ftwn  Pani^  Me  Only  One. 

**  The  hoQorablest  part  of  Ulk  ia  to  gire  the  occasion ;  and  then  to  moderate  again,  and  paei  to  somewhat  ekw.** 

— Lord  Bacon. 


Stkei'iiox  to  Sylvia. 

Dearest  Sylvia:  There  was,  you 
know,  an  emperor — Domitian  or  Caligula, 
it  does  not  matter  —  who  wished  that 
mankind  had  all  one  neck  between  them, 
so  that  he  might  decapitate  the  lium.an 
race  at  a  blow.  Lord  Dyron  had  a  wish 
much  more  genial,  but  quite  as  wild — 
namely,  that  the  daughters  of  Eve 

“  had  but  one  rosy  mouth, 

That  he  might  kiss  them  all,  from  north  to 
south.” 

I,  too,  have  often  a  W’ish,  as  wild  as 
either;  not  so  genial  as  that  of  liis  deceased 
lordship,  not  so  cruel  as  that  of  his  de¬ 
ceased  slaughtermanship.  You  wnll  say, 
luy  dear,  it  is  ver^  characteristic  of  your  i 
Strephon’s  morbid  inquisitiveness ;  and  ' 
vou  who,  by  taking  him  out  of  himself, 
iiave  done  so  much  to  cure  him  of  that ' 
fault,  (no  merit  to  you,  but  some  thanks, ' 
and  much  love  for  it,)  may  blame  it  as ; 
fre«ly  as  you  please.  Dut  the  wish  is,  in  ’ 
brief,  this — that  all  adult  mankind  could  ' 
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be  constituted  into  one  accessible  catechu¬ 
men  for  him  to  interrogate  concemine 
their  experience.  ^V^lat  I  want  for  set¬ 
tling  the  psychological  problems  that  are 
constantly  putting  themselves  to  me,  is  to 
know  how  every  body  else  thinks  and  feels. 
Now,  if  I  could  only  say  to  the  collective 
Ad.am-and-Eve,  IIow  do  you  feel  on  such 
a  point  ?  and  the  catechumen  could  an¬ 
swer  with  one  voice,  “  I  feel  so  and  so,” 
what  a  psychologist  your  Strephon  w  ould 
I  be!  “Yes,”  you  say,  “he  would  know 
'  too  much,” 

That  is  true ;  profoundly  true.  I  sup¬ 
pose  life  w’ould  be  an  impracticability  to 
a  man  who  carried  so  much  sail.  Ignor- 
rance  and  uncertainty  are,  doubtless, 
necessary  factors  in  the  sums  we  have 
given  us  to  work  out  in  our  relations  with 
each  other.  And  ray  wish,  if  it  W’ere  ser¬ 
ious,  earnest,  and  cherished,  would  amount 
to  a  sin.  For,  though  my  “views”  are 
purely  speculative  w’hen  the  wish  in  ques¬ 
tion  slips  through  my  brain ;  yet,  inasmuch 
as  no  iact  in  human  cxjicricncc  stands  ab¬ 
solutely  alone  and  disconected,  I  could 
28 
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never  get  the  precise  thing  I  wanted  to 
know,  witliont  tearing  away  fragments  of 
the  living,  sacrod,  never-intended-to-be- 
scmtiiuzed  tisane  of  the  individual  life 
along  w'ith  it.  It  w’ould  be  as  in)|>o8sible 
as  to  cut  a  pound  of  flesh  without  spilling 
a  drop  of  blood. 

After  all  this,  ^ou  will,  I  am  sure,  won- 
«ler  whatever  it  is  1  want  to  know  next  ? 
What,  my  own  beloved,  with  your  strong 
hnniiin  instincts  and  keen  appreciation  of 
the  greatness  of  the  harvest,  and  the  few¬ 
ness  of  the  laborers,  will  you  think  of  me 
for  busying  myself  with  gossamer  specula¬ 
tions  about  the  lkiht  and  the  roi.on  of 
I.OVE  ?  “  Idle  boy,”  you  say.  “  I  had 

better  thoughts  of  you ;  off,  off  to  the  har¬ 
vest  field,  about  the  Master’s  business !” 

Hut  let  me  say  my  say,  and  then  I  will 
go  and  try  to  reap  and  bind  as  you  bid 
me.  Once,  when  I  saw  the  electric  light 
in  an  exhausted  receiver — an  imitation,  is 
it  not,  of  the  northern  aurora  ? — it  struck 
me  that  that  unutterable  living  blue-white 
brilliancy,  vailing  itself  in  a  pink  blush, 
must  l>e  the  color  of  love.  Love,  to  be 
sure,  is  uot  a  stone,  or  a  shell,  or  a  bit  of 
wood,  or  a  loaf,  nor  can  it,  so  fiir  as  1  see, 
be  proved  to  be  any  way  capable  of  re¬ 
flecting  the  sun’s  rays,  or  the  congenial 
moon’s.  But  if  there  is  raournfulness  in 
black,  and  sobriety  in  drab,  and  royalty  in 
purple,  and  innocence  in  white,  aiul  fresh¬ 
ness  in  green,  and  courage  in  red,  and  re¬ 
ligiosity  in  blue — why  not  love  in  the 
auroral  glory  ?  “  These  are  mere  matters 

of  fancy,  symbolism,  .analogy.”  Yes,  1 
dare  say;  but  what  is  analogy  '(  Why  does 
the  lighting  upon  a  new  one  cause  a 
thrill  of  joy  to  minds  of  a  certain  stamp, 
and  some  pleasure  to  all  minds  whatso¬ 
ever  ?  Is  our  sympathy  with  symbols  a 
thing  of  habit  and  convention,  or  does  it 
strike  its  roots  deep  down  in  the  spirit, 
refusing  to  be  grubbed  up,  or  even  grub¬ 
bed  about,  to  any  purjmse  ?  I,  for  one, 
stand  by  the  latter  altern.ative,  I  think 
there  is  a  positive  relation  between  given 
colors  and  given  states  of  being,  the  full 
significance  of  w'hicb  we  may  never  dis¬ 
cover  on  this  side  the  spot  where  we  noeet 

“  the  Shadow  feared  of  man. 

Who  keeps  the  keys  of  all  the  creeds ;  ” 

though  we  may,  perhaps,  obtain  a  passing 
glimpse  of  it  here  anu  there,  in  W'hat  is 
lulled  imaginative  w'riting,  especially  in 
the  writings  of  the  poets. 

From  Milton  we  have  an  authoritative 


utterance  upon  the  subject  of  the  color 
of  love.  You  remember,  dear,  that  wlwn 
Adam  asks  the  angel  guest  familiar”  if 
there  is  love  in  heaven,  and,  if  so,  what 
are  its  modes,  and  how  the  shining  ones 
“  mix  irradiance,”  tluit  glorious  creature 
of  (irod — not  privileged,  which,  indeed, 
were  no  privilege,  to  be  without  “  shame, 
divine  shame” — blushes 

“  Celestial  rosy  red,  Love’s  proper  itte  ” — 

the  line  so  beautifully  commented  upon 
I  by  Keats  in  J^amia,  Part  L : 

”  Into  the  grccn-rcccsscd  wood.s  they  flew. 

Nor  grew  they  pale,  as  mortal  lovers  do.” 

Xow,  we  have,  you  see,  in  that  lino 
from  Paradise  Lost  enough  to  show 
us  that  the  singer  had  his  own  idea  about 
the  color  of  love.  W e  have  “  love's  pro¬ 
per  hue,”  the  hue  that  absolutely  belongs 
to  it,  as  a  property  and  characteristic. 
Then,  the  hue  in  the  poet’s  eye  is  “rosy 
red,”  tlie  true  auroral  flush.  And,  last, 
not  least.  Sylvia,  it  is  “  celestial  rosy  red.” 
Now  what,  my  dear,  is  a  “celestial  rosy 
red”  ?  It  is  white  for  innocence,  interfus¬ 
ed  with  blue  for  heavenliness,  divineness, 
religiousness,  and  softly  vailed  with  i)ink 
for  tenderness  or  desire.  And  this  is  the 
light  of  the  aurora,  and  what  I  called  the 
color  of  love ;  the  color  you  would  have 
in  a  flower  if  you  could  blend  the  tints  of 
the  lily,  the  convolvulus,  and  the  rose,  but 
which  no  flower  could  give  as  it  is  given 
in  the  electric  aurora,  for  want  of  light 
and  motion — two  elements  which,  in  the 
countenance  of  the  bashful  archangel, 
would  be  supplied  by  the  lucid  eyes,  and 
the  invisible-vtsible  shimmering  motion  of 
the  muscles  of  the  face.* 

Now  comes  the  precise  point  upon 
which,  at  this  present  writing,  I  wished 
information  from  the  monster  catechumen 
of  whom  I  just  now  spake  unto  you.  Is 
what  I  now  allude  to  a  universal  or  a  gen¬ 
eral  experience  ?  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  human  lover,  at  some  stage  of  the  j)ro- 
gress  of  his  passion,  has  vouchsafed  to  him 
a  vision  of  the  love-light,  in  virtue  of 
which  vision  he  sees  and  hears  unutterable 
things,  and  is  then  and  there  presented 
with  tlie  freedom  of  the  Seventh  heaven  ; 
the  talisiniuiic  memory  of  wlu<'h  time  and 
which  things  stays  by  him  more  or  less 
vividly  all  his  life,  and  in  ])ro]»ortion  as  he 
is  faithful  to  the  new  sense'  which  was  then 


•  You  aro  aware,  SyWb,  that  a  human  face  U 
never  in  absolute  rest. 
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conferred,  anneals  him  from  pain,  and  j 
naughtiness,  and  follv  all.  He  may  see  i 
this  love-liglit  in  a  gfory  around  his  mis- , 
tress ;  or  in  a  sudden,  unaccountable  dash,  | 
as  if  i 

“All  Heaven  burst  her  starry  floors, 

And  streweil  her  lights  below 

(that,  you  know,  is  in  your  Tennyson,  in 
St.  Agues ;)  or  in  a  more  or  less  rapid 
sparkle  in  sjtace — or  in  all  three.  Beauti¬ 
fully  do  I  tind  the  telling  of  the  vision — 
yes,  and  the  interpretation  thereof,  iny 
own — in  2'he  Angel  in  the  House,  C.anto 
VIII. :  Life  of  Life  is  what  the  verses  an* 
headed,  and  it  seems  by  that  title  as  if 
the  poet  had  a  glimpse  of  something  which 
I  have  often  tried  to  say,  but  never  shall 
he  able ! 

Life  of  Life. 

“  What’s  that,  which,  ere  I  spake,  was  gone,  ^ 
So  joyful  and  intense  a  spark  j 

That,  whilst  o’er  head  the  wonder  shone,  j 
Tho  day,  before  but  dull,  grew  dark  ? 

1  do  not  know  ;  but  tins  1  know,  | 

Tliat,  had  the  splendor  lived  a  year,  j 

The  truth  that  I  some  heavenly  show  , 

Did  see,  could  not  be  now  more  clear.” 

Thus  far  the  vision.  Now  the  interpre¬ 
tation  :  ' 

“  This  know  I,  too ;  might  mortal  breath 

Kxpress  the  passion  then  inspired,  j 

Kvil  would  die  a  natural  death, 

.\nd  nothing  transient  be  desired  ;  I 

And  error  from  the  soul  would  pass,  i 

.\nd  leave  tho  senses  pure  and  strong  ^ 
As  sunbenma  But  tho  l)est,  alas !  ' 

Has  neither  memory  nor  tongue.”  ! 

I 

I  should  like  to  quote  the  verses  which 
follow,  because  they  more  fully  bring  out 
the  poet’s  consciousness  of  what  he  was 
singing ;  they  show  that  ho  believed  in 
the  “  starry  culmination”  of  love,  as  bring¬ 
ing  what  he  here  calls 

THE  KEVF.LATIOJJ.  , 

“  An  idle  poet,  here  and  there,  , 

Looks  round  him,  but,  for  all  the  rest,  , 
The  world,  unfathomably  fair, 

Is  duller  than  a  witling’s  jest. 

Love  wakes  men,  once  a  lifetime  each ;  i 

They  lift  their  heavy  lids,  and  look ; 

And  lo !  what  one  sweet  page  can  teach 
They  read  with  joy,  then  shut  the  book. 
And  some  give  tlianks,  and  some  blaspheme,  . 

And  most  forget ;  but  either  way,  I 

That,  and  the  child’s  unheeded  dream, 

Is  all  the  light  of  all  their  day.” 


But,  Sylvia,  if  there  is  a  love-light, 
should  there  not  be  a  friendshi{>-light  V  If 
so,  it  would  be  a  light  without  the  rosi¬ 
ness,  and  that  would  freely  mingle  with 
the  common  sunsliine.  The  “  rosy  red”  is 
“love’s  propter  hue''' — its  j^cnlium — its 
distinctive  chanacteristic.  The  friendshlj)- 
light  must  be  simpler,  and  must  not  blush. 
Is  there  in  any  poet  any  hint  of  an  exper¬ 
ienced,  or  possible -to- be -experienced 
friendship-light,  as  a  thing  positively  vi.si- 
ble  to  the  friendship  sen.se  ?  I  think  so ; 
and  in  a  shape  resembling  invocation,  in 
two  of  the  liases  which  occur  to  me.  The 
first  is  from  In.  Mcmoriani,  Poem  89  : 

“  When  rosy  plumelets  tuft  tlie  larch, 

And  rarely  pi]H.-8  the  mouuted  thrush ; 

Or  underneath  the  barren  bu.sh, 
nits  by  the  sea-blue  bird  of  March : 

“  Come !  wear  the  Ibrm  by  which  I  knew 
Thy  spirit  in  time  among  thy  peers  ; 

The  hope  of  unaccomplished  years 
Bo  large  and  lucid  round  thy  brow. 

“  When  summer’s  hourly-mellowing  change 
.May  breathe  with  many  roses  sweet 
Upon  the  thoasand  waves  of  wheat, 

Th.at  ripplo  round  the  lonely  grange ; 

“  Come  !  not  in  watches  of  tlic  night. 

But  where  the  sunbeam  broodeth  warm ; 
Come,  beauteous  in  thine  after-form, 

And  like  a  finer  light  in  light !” 

To  which  there  is  u  startliii"  parallel  in 
the  closing  verses  of  Charles  Lamb’s  brief 
In  Menioriam  for  “  Hester” — his  Quaker¬ 
ess  friend,  be  it  remembered ;  no  passion 
of  his,  but  simply  a  companion  ; 

“  My  sprightly  neighbor,  gone  lieforo 
To  that  unknown  and  silent  shore, 

Sliall  we  not  meet  as  heretofore 

Some  summer  morning. 

When  from  thy  cheerful  eyes  a  ray 
Hath  struck  a  bliss  upon  the  day, 

A  bliss  that  would  not  go  away, 

A  swoot  forewarning !” 

With  which  quotation  from  the  writings 
of  the  friendliest  of  men,  I  will  leave  olf. 
Tell  me,  dear,  what  you  think  of  all  this. 
l*erhaps  the  love-light  and  the  friendship- 
light  are  both  exclusively  masculine  ex¬ 
periences  ?  How  curious  that  would  be, 
if  it  were  so.  Probe  your  consciou8nes.s, 
Sylvia,  and  tell  me.  “  I  never  will,”  you 
say,  “  I  hate  all  your  probing !  Go,  find 
vour  sickle,  and  off  to  the  harvest-field  !” 
1  go,  I  go,  my  love,  like  your  faithful, 
obedient  Stbephok. 
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'  SLEEP,  AND  THE  TWIN  BROTHERS. 


“Death  and  his  Beotiieb  Sleep:”  The  First  Man’s  First  Sleep — Afflvitt  recognized  bt  the 
Ancients — Montaigne — George  Herbert — (iEobge  Chapman — Shakspeare— Sir  Thomas  Oter- 
BURT — Jeremy  Tatlo* — Ooleridqe — Tennyson — W1T.8ON.  Sleep  and  Death  coneocnded  :  Aryi- 
ragus  and  Imogen — Henry  IV.  and  Prince  Hal — Jcuet— Gretey  and  his  DAroHTEB — ^Thomas 
Hood  at  Coblentz— Mbs.  Bro  wninu  on  a  Sleeping  Child. 

“  Jam  vero  videtis,  nUiil  eesc  Morti  tam  simile,  quAm  Somnum." 

CiOEBO,  <fe  Sentelttir,  XXlI. 

“  By  him  lay  heavy  Slecpe,  the  cosin  of  Deatli, 

Flat  on  the  ground,  and  still  ns  any  stone, 

A  very  corpse,  save  yielding  forth  a  breath.  .  . 

Sackville,  Lord  Bcckhcrst:  Induction,  st.  XLT. 

“  For  next  to  Death  is  Slecpe  to  be  compared ;  . 

Therefore  bia  bonse  is  unto  his  aunexL” 

Spenser:  Faerie  Queene,  II.  7,  25. 

“  0  thou  soft  natural  death  I  that  art  joint  twin 
To  sweetest  slumber  I”  John  Webster:  T7ie  Wfiite  Devil 

“  Come,  Somnus,  wiUi  tby  potent  charms. 

And  seize  this  captive  in  thy  arms.  .  .  . 

''  All  are  alike,  who  live  by  breath, 

In  thee,  and  in  thy  brother  Death.” 

Philonax  Lovekin  :  Andronicus,  (16GI.) 

“  How  wonderful  is  Death, 

Death  and  his  brother  Sleep  I 
One,  pale  as  yonder  waning  moon, 

With  lips  of  lurid  blue ; 

7  '  ‘  -  Tlie  other,  rosy  as  the  mom 

I  When,  throned  on  ocean's  wave. 

It  blushes  o'er  the  world : 

Yet  both  80  passing  wonderful !”  Shelley  :  Queen  Mab. 

“  It  was  a  dream.  .  .  . 

But  who  conducted  me  ?  That  gentle  Power 
Gentle  as  Death,  Death’s  brother.” 

Landob  ;  Lasi  Fruit  off  an  Old  Tree. 

“  Tliough  Death  should  gr'unly  stalk  into  the  house. 

And  stand  beside  the  slumber  of  a  child. 

Think  you  that  gazing  on  its  mimic  self 
Sleep,  beavtihil  and  wondrous,  in  tlie  crib, 

His  owlish  eyes  would  not  wing  suddenly. 

Through  cycles  of  decay,  back  to  the  time 
,  When  ho  was  one  with  Sleep,  and  passing  fair; 

Think  you  he  would  not  sigh :  ‘  Sleep  on,  sleep  on  I 
Thou  copy  and  thou  counterfeit  of  me, 

And  teach  the  world  that  I  was  beautiful.’  ” 

Walter  R.  CabskiA  :  Lieii-el/yn. 

WuKJi,  the  first  man  first  fell  on  sleep,  with  that  of  dissolution  itself.  Death  in- 
(using  that  phrase  in  a  natural 'not  spirit-  deed  was  then  a  thing  unknown,  above 
ual  sense,)  be  is  supposed  by  Milton  to  conception  because  beyond  experience ; 
have  confusedly  identified  the  sensation  but  equally  so  was  Sleep.  And  though 
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every  attempt  to  describe  sensations  so 
unique  must,  more  or  less,  involve  a  sort 
of  ex  post  facto  ascription  of  subsequent 
impressions,  still,  the  Miltonic  supposition 
is  too  natural  not  to  be  in  accord  with 
what  men  in  general  would  assume  as 
Adam’s  actual  feelings.  On  a  green 
shady  bank,  profuse  of  flowers,  pensive 
he  sits  him  down  : 

“  There  gentle  sleep 

First  found  me,  and  with  soft  oppression  seized 
My  drowsed  sense,  untroubled,  though  I 
thought 

I  then  was  passing  to  iny  fonner  state. 
Insensible,  and  forthwith  to  dissolve.” 

The  affinity  between  Death  and  Sleep 
Is,  and  ever  has  been,  universally  recog¬ 
nized.  The  Divine  One,  who  sjtake  as 
never  man  spake,  said  of  a  dead  and 
buried  follower :  “  Our  friend  Lazarus 
sleepeth.”  The  brigands  of  revolution¬ 
ary  France — earthly,  sensual,  devilish — 
proclaimed  death  an  eternal  sleep.  The 
image  is  every  where  in  vogue,  the  analo¬ 
gy  always  holds  good,  the  relationship  is 
remarked  by  every  age,  in  every  clime, 
by  saint,  by  s.av}ige,  and  by  sage.  Not  a 
mortal  day  passes,  but  sleep  is  a  familiar 
presence.  N^ot  a  mortal  life,  but  closes 
in  a  longer,  deeper,  stiller,  more  perfect 
sleep. 

The  epithets  bestowed  on  death  by  the 
ancients  are  profusely  borrowed  from  its 
living  counterpart,  or  similitude,  or  fore¬ 
shadow.  If  they  call  it  a  dara  necessitas, 
they  call  it  also  a  dura  (plies.  It  is  a  fer- 
reus  soumus.  On  the  other  hand,  sorn- 
nuSy  sleep  itself,  is  mortis  iuiaifo.  It  is 
letho  simillimus.  It  is  cousanepiineus  le- 
thi  sopor.  Death  and  his  brother  Sleep 
—  is  that  an  original  idea  of  Shelley’s? 
Xot  by  centuries  upon  centuries.  Gelidcp 
mortis  frater  Innguidus  is  an  old-world 
parai»hra.se  for  man’s  nightly  repose. 

When  considering,  in  that  discursive 
manner  of  his,  how  a  man  may,  in  some 
measure,  make  death  fiimiliar  to  him, 
Montaigne  pronounces  it  to  be  not  with¬ 
out  reason  that  w’e  arc  taught  to  consider 
sleep  as  a  resemblance  of  death — calling 
attention  to  the  facility  with  which  we 
pass  from  waking  to  sleeping,  and  the 
little  coficern  we  tei‘1  in  losing  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  light  and  of  oiirselves.  “  Per¬ 
haps  the  faculty  of  sleeping  would  seem 
useless  and  contrary  to  nature,  since  it 
deprives  us  of  all  action  and  sense,  were 
it  not  that  by  it  Xature  instructs  us  that 


!  she  has  equally  made  us  to  die  as  to  live, 
and  from  life  presents  us  the  estate  she 
j  reserves  for  us  after  it,  to  accustom  us  to 
I  it,  and  to  take  from  us  the  fear  of  it.  But 
j  such  as  have  by  some  violent  accident 
fallen  into  a  swoon,  and  in  it  have  lost  all 
'  sense,  these,  methinks,  have  been  very 
.  near  seeing  Uie  true  and  n.atural  face  of 
'  death.”  Such  an  accident  Michael  him- 
I  self  had  experienced,  and  his  experience 
I  he  details  for  the  use  of  others. 

“  When  boys  go  first  to  bed,” 


'  says  holy  George  Herbert, 

i  “  They  step  into  their  voluntary  graves ; 

!  Sleep  binds  them  fs.st ;  only  their  breath 
.Makes  them  not  dead. 

'  Successive  nights,  like  rolling  waves, 

'  Convey  them  quickly,  who  are  bound  for 
death.” 

Which  of  us  but  has,  at  some  time,  felt  a 
sw’cet  thrill,  and  been  conscious  of  an  awe, 
and  an  earnestness,  solemn  as  strange, 
when  joining  in  the  petition  of  England’s 
Evening  Hymn  —  that  true  national  an¬ 
them — to  be  taught  so  to  live  that  we 
may  dread  the  grave  as  little  as  our  bed  ? 
George  Herbert  had  anticipated  Bishop 
,  Ken  in  this  Christian  aspiration,  and  glo- 
I  rifled  Death  as  a  transfigured  fonn  : 

“  Therefore  we  can  go  die  as  sleep,  and  trust 
Half  that  we  have 
Unto  an  honest  faithful  grave ; 

Making  our  pillows  cither  down  or  dust.” 

Shakspeare  makes  the  Duke,  in  Mea- 
i  sure  for  Measure,  thus  reason  with  life — 

'  when  reasoning  that  it  is  a  thing  that  none 
but  fools  would  keep  ; 

“  Thy  best  of  rest  is  Sleep, 

.Vnd  that  thou  oft  provok’st ;  yet  grossly 
I  fear’st 

j  Thy  Death,  which  is  no  more.” 

I  In  the  8.ame  strain,  only  more  at  large, 

I  reasons  George  Chapman,  of  the  same 
:  age,  in  his  now  forgotten  tragedy  of 
'  (.\esar  and  Pompey  : 

“  Poor  slaves,  how  terrible  this  Death  is  to 
them ! 

'  If  men  would  sleep,  they  will  be  wroth  with 
all 

That  interrupts  them  ;  physic  take,  to  take 
I  The  golden  rest  it  brings ;  both  p^’  and  pray 
For  good  and  soundest  naps ;  all  friends  con- 
,  seating 

In  those  invocations;  praying  all 
i  ‘flood  rest  the  gods  vouclisafe  you.’  But 
I  when  Death, 
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Sleep’s  natnral  brother,  comes  ;  tlist's  nothing 
worse, 

But  better  (being  more  rich — and  keeps  the 
•tore — 

Sleep  ever  fickle,  wayward  still,  and  poor;) 

Oh !  how  men  grudge  and  shake,  and  fear,  and 
fly 

His  stern  approaches!” 

‘The  hunting  Lord,  gazing  on  Christo¬ 
pher  Sfy,  who  lies  dead  drunk  before  the 
ale-houec  on  the  heath,  is  moved  to  ex¬ 
claim  :  “  Grim  death,  how  foul  and  loath¬ 
some  is  thine  image!”  Paulina,  prepar¬ 
ing  Peonies  for  a  view  of-  the  supposed 
statue  of  his  wife,  bids  him  exi>ect  “  to 
see  the  life  as  lively  mocked,  as  ever  still 
sleep  mocked  death.”  We  have  a  Shak- 
si>eareau  glimpse  of  Luerece  asleep,  her 
hair,  like  golden  threads,  playing  with  her 
breath — 

“  Showing  life’s  triumph  in  Uie  map  of  dcatli. 

And  death's  dhn  look  in  life’s  mortality ; 

Each  in  her  slkei*  thenaselves  so  beautify 

As  if  between  them  twain  tlierc  were  no 
strife, 

‘  But  that  life  lived  in  death,  and  death  in  life.” 

One  of  the  “  leading  articles,”  so  to  speak, 
in  the  Neves  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
describes  death  as  “  sleep’s  |Hctu re  drawn 
to  life,  or  the  twilight  of  life  and  death.” 
In  sleeps,  he  says,  “  W o  kindly  shake  death 
by  the  hand  ;  but  when  tve  are  awaked, 
we  will  not  knotv  him.  Often  sleepings 
are  so  many  trials  to  die,  that  at  last  we 
may  do  it  perfectly.”  Elsewhcrebe  altirms, 
in  the  paradoxical  stylo  then  so  much 
cultivated,  that  “no  man  goes  to  bed  till 
he  dies,  nor  wakes  till  he  be  dead.”  To 
the  same  effect  writes  Jeremy  Taylor, 
th.at  “  we  so  converse  every  night  with 
the  image  of  death,  that  every  morning 
w'c  find  an  argumeut  of  the  resurrection. 
Sleep  and  death  have  but  one  mother, 
and  they  have  but  one  name  in  common. 
Charnel-houses  are  but  KotuijTrjpta,  ‘ce¬ 
meteries’  or  slceping-pkaces and  “in 
sleep  our  senses  are  as  fast  bound  by 
Nature,  as  our  joints  are  by  the  grave- 
clothes  ;  and  unless  an  augcl  of  God  waken 
us  every  morning,  we  must  confess  our¬ 
selves  as  unable  to  converse  with  men,  as 
we  are  now' afraid  to  die  and  converse  w'ith 
spirits,  lint,  however,  death  itself  is  no 
more  ;  it  is  but  a  darkness  and  a  shadow, 
a  rest  and  a  forgetfulness.  What  is  there 
more  in  death  ?  What  is  there  le.ss  in 
sleep  ?” 

Coleridge’s  Monody  on  the  death  of 
Chatterton  opens  with  the  exclamation  : 
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“Ob !  wliat  •  wonder  seems  the  fear  of  death, 
Seeing  how  gladly  we  all  sink  to  sleep, 

Bjibes,  Children,  Youth.s,  and  Men, 

Night  following  night  for  threescore  years 
and  ten !” 

One  section  of  Tennyson’s  In  Memoriani 
opens  with  the  hypothesis,  “  If  Sleep  and 
Death  be  truly  one another,  with  the 
apo8troj»he,  “Sleep,  kinsman  thou  to  do.ath 
and  trance  while  a  third,  addressed  t<» 
the  dead  friend  here  held  in  remem 
brance,  begins  with  this  soothing  stanza— 

“  When  in  the  down  I  sink  my  head. 

Sleep,  Death’s  twin-brother,  times  my 
breath; 

Sleep,  Death’s  twin-brother,  knows  not 
Death, 

I  Nor  can  I  dream  of  thee  as  dead.” 

.This  twin-brotherhood  i.s,  almost  every 
]  where  among  the  poets,  an  acknow  Icdged 
i  relationship.  Yet  Wilson  utters  a  protest 
I  against  it,  w  hen  he  makes  the  Ettiick 
Shepherd  object  that  “  sleep  is  not  death 
I  — nor  yet  death’s  brither,  though  it  has 
I  been  c.a’d  sac  by  ane  wha  suld  hue  kent 
;  better — but  it  is  the  activity  o’  spiritual 
1  life.”  How  this  objectiou  affects  the 
i  poetical  assumption  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
difficult  to  show.  For  the  poets  all  along 
,  assume  the  slee^)  of  death  to  have  its 
dreams,  its  activity  of  spiritual  life.  To 
sleej) — muses  Hamlet — to  sleep,  ^lerchance 
to  dream  :  ay,  there’s  the  rub ;  for  in  that 
sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come — 
must  give  him,  the  proposed  self-slayer, 
jiausc.  The  good  man,  dying,  is,  in 
Jlryant’s  Thnnatopis, 

“  Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 

About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.” 

I 

Many  a  time  has  death  been  taken  for 
'  sleep,  and  sleep  for  death  ;  the  dead  for 
I  those  that  slumber,  and  the  slumbering 
for  those  that  .are  “  no  more.”  Innocent 
;  childhood  looks  on  the  face  of  the  depart - 
'  cd,  and  believes  the  repose  to  be  life’s 
common  every-day  rest.  Anxious  watch- 
el's  rivet  their  gaze  on  the  calm  sleeper, 
and  fear  that  calm  to  be  of  the  sleep  that 
knows  no  waking.  Arriragns  finds  Tmo 
ge7i  “  as  dea<l,”  “  thus  smiling,  as  some  fly 
had  tickled  slumber,  not  as  ileath’s  dart, 

being  laughed  at . I  thought,  he 

slept ;  and  put  my  clouted  brogues  from 
off  my  feet,  whose  rudeness  answered  my 
I  steps  too  loud.”  “  Is  he  so  hasty,”  com¬ 
plains  Shakspeare’s  Henry  IV.,  when  the 
I  Prince  has  removed  his  crow'n — “  so  hasty 
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that  he  doth  auppoBe  my  Bleep  my  death?” 
Tlie  Prince  had  not  removed  that  “  gold¬ 
en  rigol”  until  he  had  watched  a  downy 
feather  by  the  lips  of  the  hiiig,  which 
stirred  not — until  he  had  called,  and  there 
was  no  answer  —  whence  his  inference, 
“this  sleep  is  sound  indeeil,”  the  sleep 
that  1)0  iiiorniug  will  break,  no  fatigue 
renew.  So,  again,  with  the  jKirenU  of 
Jnliet„  after  she  has  drained  the  friar's 
draught.  “  Jenny,  t»i  soutfres  ?”  tenderly  ' 
.asked  (1  retry  of  his  eldest  girl  —  (all 
(irotry’s  daughters  died  at  about  sixteen) 
— her  .answer  was,  “  C’est  fini and  then, 
in  the  words  of  a  biographer,  “  elle  pen- 
cha  la  tote  el  inourut  sans  secousses  an 
monte  instant.  Le  pativre  Gretry  lui 
demanda  »i  elle  donnait :  die  dormait 
avec  les  anges.”  Thomas  Hood,  who  in 
his  Jfrro  and  Leander  pictures  a  form 
on  which  “yon  might  gaze  twice  ere 
Death  it  seemed,  and  not  his  cousin.  Sleep, 
that  through  those  creviced  lids  did  under¬ 
peep  ”  —  has  described,  in  a  fragment 
called  The  Death-lied,  with  exquisite 
pathos  and  simj»lc  power,  W'hat  some  of 
us  have  witnessed,  and  having  witnessed, 
have  desired  for  otirselves,  if  the  desire 
be  lawfid :  so  imperce]>tible  the  passage 
from  calm  slutnber  to  calmer  death,  so 
unobserved  the  merging  of  one  in  the 
other. 

“  Our  very  hopes  belied  our  fears. 

Our  fears  our  hopes  belied — 

W e  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept, 

And  sleeping  when  she  died.” 

The  sight  of  sleeping  childhood  is 
often  suggestive,  to  their  elders,  of  the 
more  solemn  rest  that  remaineth  for  all 
the  children  of  time.  Three  and  twenty 
years  ago  the  same  Thomas  Hood,  being 
at  Cobleutz,  and  gazing  on  his  wife  and 
two  children  asleep  in  the  same  chamber, 
was  moved  to  an  sdinost  wish  tlmt  he  and 
they  might  then  and  there  find  mortality 
swallowed  up  of  life,  sleep  merged  in 
death.  He  recognized  his  universe  of 
love,  all  that  his  God  could  give  him  or 
remove,  there  sleeping,  save  himself^  in 
mimic  death :  hence  arose  the  half-cher¬ 
ished,  half-withstood  yearning — 


“  Almost  I  wish  that  with  one  common  sigh 
We  might  resign  all  mundane  care  and  strife, 
And  suck  together  tltat  transcendent  sky, 
AV’here  Father,  Mother,  Children,  Husband, 
Wife, 

Together  pant  in  everlasting  life.” 

The  aspiration  —  or,  ratlier,  unforme«l 
fancy — might  be  a  strangely  sad  or  sadly 
strange  one.  ,  But  thoughtful  and  suf¬ 
fering  minds,  versed  in  worldly  trials,  ami 
already  wounded  in  the  battle  of  life,  are 
not  unapt  to  think  sad  thoughts,  and 
stninge,  beside  slumbering  childnood. 
Wattling  the  serenity  that  there  abides, 
and  remembering  the  awful  antitype  of 
which  a  placid  symbol  is  before  us,  well 
may  the  wistful  desire  rise  from  heart  to 
lips.  May  my  last  end  be  like  this!  Like 
it,  in  some  respects,  we  know  it  will  be ; 
for  is  not  Death,  even  that  of  wrinkled 
eld,  the  brother  of  Sleep,  even  that  of 
babes  and  sucklings?  Mrs.  Browning’s 
stanzas,  addressed  to  an  infknt  sleeping 
on  the  floor,  tired  of  all  the  playing, 
touchinglv  illustrate  this  aspect  of  our 
theme ;  tue  minstrel  is  near  as  tired  of 
ain  as  the  child  seems  of  pleasure ;  God 
nows  that,  she  says ;  and  then  she  anti¬ 
cipates  a  coming  sleep  for  herself,  after 
life’s  fitful  fever,  wearied  with  the  din, 
and  toil,  and  vanity : 

“  Very  soon  too,  by  His  grace 
fSently  wrapt  around  me, 

Shall  T  show  as  calm  a  face, 

Shall  I  sleep  as  soundly ! 

Differing  in  this,  that  you 

('lasp  your  playthings  sleeping. 

While  my  hand  shall  drop  the  few 
(iivon  to  my  keeping ! 

Differing  in  this,  that  1 
Sleeping  .shall  be  colder. 

And  in  waking  presently, 

Brighter  to  beholder.” 

The  last  stanza  of  another  poem  of  hers, 
The  Sleep,  is  set  in  the  same  key — a  soft 
low  minor — 

“  And  friends,  dear  friends — when  it  shall  be 
That  this  low  breath  is  gone  from  me. 

And  round  my  bier  ye  come  to  weep, 

Let  one,  most  living  of  you  all. 

Say,  ‘  Not  a  tear  must  o'er  her  &I1 — 

He  giveth  His  beloved,  sleep.’  ” 
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J  A  N  U 

Like  iron  armor  lie  the  lakes ;  ' 

The  fount  no  longer  flows ;  j 

And  not  a  single  murmur  breaks 
The  silence  of  the  snows. 

Upon  the  desolate  morass  ' 

The  heron  seems  a  ghost ; 

Abore  it  the  dark  cloud-wreaths  pass,  | 
Around  it  gleams  the  frost 

The  valley  hatli  no  flowerets  gay  ;  I 

The  copse  no  sunny  beams ;  | 

But  yet  our  mother  Karth  to-day  •  j 

Is  merrier  than  she  seems :  ^ 

For  led  by  Januaiy  cold  j 

O’er  wintry  waste  and  wild. 

Half  vailed  in  stainless  snow,  behold 
A  radiant  Spirit-Child ; 

Life  in  Hs  breath,  heaven  in  its  smiles —  i 
A  dream  of  future  worth,  | 


ARY. 

The  New  Year  comes  with  tender  wiles 
To  drooping  souls  on  earth. 

Fresh  from  the  holy  touch  of  God, 

In  all  its  aspects  fair. 

Its  footsteps  thaw  the  frozen  sod ; 

To  feel  it  is  a  prayer. 

But,  ’mid  hopes  like  the  Old  Year  dead. 
And  hopes  whose  doom  is  knelled, 

I  ask  my  soul,  with  trembling  dread, 

“  What  have  I  lost? — what  held  ?” 

0  New  Year,  teach  to  sad  heart.s  faith  : 

I.ifc’s  road  is  rough  and  hard ;  [scathe, 
When  sharp  thorns  wound  and  keen  winds 
Point  thou  to  One  more  marred. 

Lead  onward  to  the  cloudless  spheres. 
Thou  who  com’st  like  a  friend, 

Where  none  need  weep  departed  years, 
And  every  grief  shall  end. 


LOVE  ME, 

Love  me,  beloved — the  lonely  hours 
Arc  passing  slowly  and  sadly  by, 

I  am  sad  in  the  midst  of  the  joyous  flowers, 
And  I  feel  alone  though  I  know  not  why ; 

Unless  it  bo  that  thou  lov'st  me  not 

Aad  I  have  passed  like  a  thing  forgot 

Love  roe,  beloved — the  music  notes. 

Which  from  star  to  star  in  the  deep  sky 
move. 

Come  down  to  me  in  those  hcImlcKS  boats 
Called  tlie  soft  night  winds.  And  a  hand  I 
love 

Waves  the  deep  blue  ether  to  and  fro, 

That  the  note  I  love  on  its  way  may  go ! 

Love  me,  beloved — that  I  may  learn 
Why  joy  is  sparkling  in  every  thing, 

Why  the  pure,  fair  stars  in  the  heavens  burn. 
And  their  silver  circles  of  pale  light  fling 

Down  to  the  earth,  like  a  ladder  bright. 

For  thought  to  rise  to  the  land  of  light ! 

Love  me,  beloved — the  moonlit  clouds, 

Which  like  foam  flakes  drift  in  the  cndie.ss 

•ky. 


BELOVED. 

Which  follow  each  other  in  frightened  crowds. 
Seem  far  away  in  immensity  ; 

And  yet  the  song-wreath  to  me  comet  down, 
Which  those  wanderers  weave  in  night’s  jeweled 
crown  I 

Love  me,  beloved — that  I  may  bear 
The  beauty  in  which  the  earth  is  drowned : 
Love  me,  oh  !  love  me,  that  thou  nuiy’st  share 
The  wondrous  joy  of  that  wondrous  sound 
Which  the  sonl  of  music  to  earth  hath  given 
An  echo  true  from  the  far-off  heaven  ! 

Love  me,  beloved — for  only  thou 

Canst  brighten  the  brightnes.s  of  earth  to  me, 
Canst  chase  the  shadow  which  vails  it  now. 
And  make  my  spirit  as  light  and  free 
As  it  used  to  be,  when  life’s  vision  all 
Was  a  gem-^vreath  and  flowing  coronal  I 

Love  me,  beloved — and  all  the  pa.st. 

The  sorrowful  past,  will  have  fled  for  ages  ; 
The  flower  will  lift  up  its  head  at  last 
Now  the  terrible  storm  has  passed  away. 

And  the  rainliow  gleam  of  thy  love  shall  bo 
Like  a  sunny  light  on  the  troubled  seal 
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From  Bborpe't  London  lltgtzlno. 


THE  D I S  C  0  N  T  E 


Ix  the  depths  of  a  beautiful  wood,  far 
away  from  tlie  noise  of  cities,  and  the 
smoke  of  chimneys,  is  a  bright  clear  ])ool 
of  water,  in  which  the  drooping  brandies 
of  the  willow  mirror  and  bathe  them¬ 
selves.  Sweetly-scented  lime-trees  are 
grouped  together  near  it,  beneath  the 
arching  boughs  of  which  the  graceful  fern 
and  the  blue-eyed  forget-me-not  flourish 
luxuriantly. 

The  banks  of  this  crystal  lake  are  fring¬ 
ed  with  moss  and  tall  flowering  grasses ; 
and  the  woodland  paths  beyond,  where 
the  ground  is  not  so  moist,  are  carpeted 
in  the  early  spring  with  masses  of  the  de¬ 
licate  blue  hyacinth  ;  and  no  sooner  has 
that  faded  than  the  modest  lily  of  the 
valley  arises,  with  her  perfumed  bells,  to 
scent  the  air  in  that  sequesttrod  spot. 

Many  a  wayfarer  has  paused  in  his  I 
journey  through  the  forest,  to  drink  from  [ 
the  limjiid  waters  in  that  still  retreat,  and 
has  wondered  at  the  variety  of  foliage  and  | 
blossom  growing  side  by  side  in  that  I 
plaee ;  and  has  been  puzzled  to  account 
for  the  appearance  of  some  plants,  which, 
according  to  the  botanists,  bad  no  busi¬ 
ness  to  be  growing  wild  in  such  a  locality. 

But  there  are  records  handed  down 
from  tree  to  tree,  and  whispered  from 
flower  to  flower,  of  a  time  when  the  now 
extensive  wood  was  a  private  shrubbery,  j 

fdanted  with  taste  and  care,  by  a  wealthy  j 
and-owner ;  and  the  pool,  which  is  now  ■ 
the  favorite  haunt  of  Uie  May-fly,  the  | 
dragon-fly,  and  their  kindred,  was  once  a  ' 
fish-preserve.  The  ancient  ferns,  too,  now  I 
rearing  their  beauteous  fronds  as  a  shelter  j 
for  myriads  of  the  insect  tribe,  h.ave  a  | 
faint  recollection  of  having  been  trans-  j 
planted  from  a  distant  region  in  their  { 
early  youUi ;  but  they  have  taken  kindly  1 
to  their  present  home,  and  are  too  old  i 
now  to  care  about  making  another  jour- ; 
ney  to  the  soil  of  their  ancestors,  so  they  i 
cling  closer  and  closer  to  the  rocks  that  j 
surround  them,  and  spring  up  year  after 
year  more  vigorously  than  ever.  And 
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the  forget-me-nots,  as  the  days  go  round, 
creep  farther  and  farther  over  the  surface 
of  the  pool,  laughing  up  in  the  sunlight 
with  their  bright  eyes,  as  though  change 
i  and  trial  were  unknown  to  the  flowers  of 
earth. 

It  is  indeed  a  very  lovely  spot,  and  the 

•  sunbeams  and  the  moonbeams  linger  there 
1  by  turns,  right  willingly,  piercing  play¬ 
fully  through  the  coy  leaves,  which  try 

I  so  valiantly  to  keep  them  out ;  but  the 

*  zephyrs  come  to  the  rescue ;  and  to  them 
the  leaves  bow  obediently  at  their  light¬ 
est  breath,  and  make  way  for  them.  So 
the  shining  rays,  which  are  lieaven’s  mes¬ 
sengers,  follow  swiftly  in  the  zephyr’s 
path,  and  gleam  and  shimmer  down  into 
the  very  depths  of  the  pool  itself. 

Surely  if  peace  be  known  upon  earth, 
she  haunts  that  favored  spot !  And  there 
is  no  lack  of  music  either  to  enliven  the 
tranquillity.  It  is  not  a  dead  calm  which 
reigns  there  ;  for  the  song  of  the  lark,  the 
voice  of  •the  cuckoo,  and  the  melody  of 
the  nightingale,  are  all  heard  there  in  due 
season  ;  and  day  and  night,  in  sunshine  or 
in  shade,  there  is  the  never-ceasing  music 
of  a  rippling  stream,  which  has  its  source 
in  the  sparkling  pool,  and  goes  babbling 
on  of  the  beauty  of  its  home  as  it  wanders 
far  away,  over  many  a  mile,  to  mingle  its 
waters  with  those  of  a  mighty  river. 

The  little  streamlet  has  no  name,  and 
is  not  known  in  the  great  world ;  but  it 
runs  its  daily  course  u  ith  gladness,  and 
beautifies  and  benefits  whatever  comes  in 
its  way. 

Human  eye  gazes  but  rarely  upon  the 
beauty  of  the  scene  I  have  been  attempt¬ 
ing  to  describe ;  but  it  is  ever  present  to 
the  angels  of  God.  And  those  whoso 
mi.ssion  it  is  to  bear  earth’s  incense  of 
{»raise  to  the  courts  above,  have  also  a 
tribute  to  collect  from  the  dwellers  in  this 
fair  valley ;  for  surely  joy  and  gratitude 
are  due  for  the  cooling  dews,  the  gentle 
showers  and  refreshing  breezes,  not  to 
mention  the  warm  bright  beams  of  sun- 
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shine  which  the  flower-buds  welcome  so  advico ;  but  tho  willful  flowers  Avere  only 
gladly.  too  ready  to  follow  it,  and  as  his  A’oice  of 

But  I  have  to  tell  of  a  time  when  sor-  dissent  was  drowned  by  the  bluster  of  the 
row  found  itt  way  to  nuir  the  harmony  of  breeze,  he  said  no  more  to  dissuade  them, 
that  lovely  scene.  No  human  eye  could  and  avus  persua<led  to  join  with  tho  latter 
have  detected  the  first  symptom  of  evil,  in  assisting  them  to  le.ave  their  home.  So 
OutAA’ardly  all  was  fair  and  beauteous;  the  sturdy  little  Forget-me-not  tried  more 
but  “  the  trail  of  the  serpent  ”  had  passed  .and  more  eA'ery  day  to  detach  its  roots 
even  there,  and  the  guardian  watcher  from  its  felloAvs,  and  stretched  eagerly  to- 
knew  it  all  too  well  wlien  the  breath  of  AA'ards  the  bank,  that  the  Btrc.amlet  might 
praise  rose  not  as  freely  as  it  was  wont  A\-aft  her  down  its  current ;  and  the  Lily, 
in  the  still  hour  of  eventide.  hour  by  hour,  bent  more  away  from  her 

There  w.as  a  mist  of  discontent  hoA'er-  sheltering  vail  of  green  leaves  ;  and 
ing  somewhere,  which  marred  tl»e  fru-  though  her  stem  began  to  get  crooked, 
grance  of  that  balmy  hour  ;  and  the  flow-  and  her  pure  bclla  8|»Iashed  Avith  mn<i  as 
er-spirit  sighed  sadly  as  he  lingered  on  his  the  little  tadpoles  jilayed  about  m*ar  them, 
mission  and  waited  for  the  hush  of  night  j  she  did  not  care  for  that ;  for  she  kncAv 
to  investigate  its  cause.  I  that  before  many  days  her  friend,  the 

At  length  the  song  of  the  birds  AV’as  j  breeze,  would  be  able  to  snap  her  slender 
stilled.  There  was  no  voice  save  that  of  i  sb'm,  and  carry  her  ofl;’. 
the  murmuring  brooklet.  One  by  one  the  1  She  Avas  not  hapjw ;  and  both  she  and 
flowerets  closed  their  Aveary  buds ;  the  '  the  Forget-me-not  agreed  tlut  they  want- 
beautiful  blue  forget-me-nots  and  the  fra-  •  ed  change,  and  AA'ould  be  improved  by 
gile  veronica  drooped  their  heads  beneath  ^  traveling. 

the  clear  cold  moonbeanos,  and  the  lily  i  They  had  not  quite  made  up  their 
nestled  her  tiny  bells  closer  to  the  shol- 1  minds  AA’hen  or  how  they  should  return  ; 
tering  foliage  around  her.  j  but  of  course  they  meant  to  do  so  one 

And  then  the  solemn  hush  was  broken  |  day,  to  display  their  knowledge  of  the 
by  a  sigh  of  discontent,  Avhich  arose  on  j  AAorld  to  their  unsophisticated  relatives, 
the  evening  breeze,  and  Avas  wafte<l  to  the  Some  of  their  companions,  aa’Iio  knew  of 
ear  of  the  flower-spirit.  He  beard  an  un-  their  discontent  and  their  j)rojectcd  eipe- 
thankful  murmuring,  and  he  knew  whence  dition,  tried  to  persuade  them  that  the 
it  came,  for  he  marked  a  solitary  Forget-  Good  F.ather  kucAv  best  Avherc  to  place 
me-not  and  a  single  spray  of  Lily-bloom  his  children  ;  and  the  bees,  aa  Iio  loved  to 
bolding  themselves  aloof  from  their  kin,  nestle  in  tho  Lily’s  bolls,  and  the  butter- 
and  eagerly  listening  to  the  night-wind’s  flies  and  beautiful  glossy  beetles,  who 
whispering  and  the  babbling  of  the  tiny  courted  the  sun,  sup])orted  by  tho  azure 
stream.  They  were  discontented  flowers ;  Forget-me-not,  told  them  how  useful  they 
they  did  not  care  to  live  on  any  longer  in  wore  in  their  own  neighborhood,  and  bow 
quiet  obscurity ;  they  wanted  to  see  the  ]  much  they  AA’ould  be  missed  if  they  really 
great  world,  about  Avhich  tlie  rivulet  and  i  succeeded  in  getting  away.  AH  to  no 
Uie  breezes  had  so  often  told  them.  They  I  purpose,  however,  the  headstrong  tilings 
felt  cramped  and  contined  in  that  lonely,  I  thought  they  should  be  of  far  more  use 
unfrequented  pond.  They  thought  them-  j  in  a  wider  sphere  of  action,  llesides,  the 
■elves  AAUser  than  their  neighbors;  tliey  '  zephyrs  had  told  them  of  beautiful  flower- 
had  given  more  heed  to  Avhat  was  told  ,  fetes  and  grand  festivities  in  which  they 
them  of  the  world  beyond  the  bills.  i  might  take  part,  and  hav’o  their  share  of 
The  brook  was  sorry  that  his  babbling,  j  admiration  too,  instead  of  being  cooped 
which  had  been  intended  to  amuse  anil  up  in  such  an  out-of-tho-way  pla<’C. 
instruct  them,  should  have  made  them  un- 1  The  cider  plants  shook  their  heads  sor- 
happy,  and  good-naturedly  nromised  to  '  rowfully  when  they  saw  these  young 
help  them  in  any  Avay  that  he  couhl  to  things  so  obstinately  self-Ai'illed,  and  jirog- 
make  their  lot  more  enjoyable ;  but  the  i  nosticated  evil  if  they  left  their  p.'irent- 
breeze — false  fnend  that  he  was ! — conn- 1  stems ;  but  the  Lily  laughed  at  them  for 
■eled  them  to  leave  all  their  old  acquaint-  |  croakers,  and  the  Forget-me-not  agreed 
anoes  and  relatives  in  the  wood,  and  go  with  her  in  every  thing, 
forth  together  and  see  the  world  for  them- 1  They  did  not  think  thein  at  all  a  hliss- 
sdves.  I  ful  lot ;  and  having  nothing  for  AA'hioh  to 

This  the  brook  did  not  consider  wise  I  he  grateful,  they  oflTered  up  murmurs  in- 
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fitoad  of  the  incense  of  tlinnksgivinj^ ;  «o  |  that !”  langhed  the  young  girl :  “  I  would 
when  their  gentle  watcher  found  the  ori-  rather  please  neighbor  Charlie.”  And 
gin  of  the  evil,  a  remedy  was  determined  she  took  out  a  wreath  of  artificial  flowers, 
upon.  also  lilies  and  forget-me-nots,  and  placetl 

One  disaffected  member  of  a  community  it  for  a  moment  on  her  head.  As  she  thus 
makes  many,  and  it  was  not  right  that  j  stood  sportively  l)cfore  the  glass,  the  wan- 
the  general  harmony  should  be  di8turbe<l  ■  derers  — now  both  quite  wide  awake 
by  these  two  unthankful  munnurers.  thought  they  had  never  yet  seen  any 
So  it  chanced,  ere  long,  that  a  vouth  thing  so  >)eautifal.  ]\Iuch  more  did  they 
lost  his  way  whilst  rambling  througli  the  admire  her  a  few  hours  later,  when  she 
wood,  and  lying  down  to  n^t  at  the  edge  was  ready  dressed  for  the  ball  in  her 
of  the  pool,  caught  sight  of  the  Lily  and  simple  white  muslin,  trimmed  with  spray-s 
the  Forget-me-not  just  within  his  reach,  I  of  the  same  tiny  flourers  to  match  her 
and  stretching  out  his  hand,  he  gathered  wreath,  her  only  ornament  a  string  of 
them  both.  The  Forget-me-not  resjxjnd- :  magnificent  pearls  round  her  nock. 
e<l  BO  eagerly  to  his  touch,  that  ho  took  |  “  Gt)od-by,  dear  Claire,”  said  the  young 

awav  a  j»art  of  her  root  as  well.  girl,  kissing  her  sister:  ”  I  hear  ]ia]iacall- 

Nowthe  two  flowers  were  supremely  ing  me  ;  I  must  go  now.” 
happy,  and  even  rejoiced  at  having  man- '  “  Good-by,  Eidith  ;  I  hope  you  will  en- 

aged  so  cleverly  without  Ixsing  under  ob-  joy  yourself:  but  oh  !  wait  a  moment;  you 
ligations  either  to  the  breeze  or  the  brook,  have  actnally  forgotten  neighbor  Charlie’s 
They  smiled  down  triumphantly  upon  the  flowers ;  let  me  put  them  into  your 
friends  they  left  behind  them  as,  securely  brooch  for  you.” 

fa.stened  in  the  youth’s  button-hole,  they  So  the  Lily  and  the  F'orget-mc-not, 
journeyed  away  with  him.  '  looking  very  frcsli  and  beautiful,  were  se- 

Ho  had  a  long  distance  to  go,  and  at  curely  fastened  on  to  the  dress,  and  telt 
first  the  runaways  enjoyed  this  elevated  not  a  little  ]>roud  of  their  new  position ; 
position  exceedingly ;  but  when  the  hot  in  fact,  could  scarcely  hold  their  heads 
sun  began  to  pnrcli  up  the  juice  in  their .  high  enough,  'fhey  did  not  quite  like 
stems,  and  there  w'ere  no  <;ooling  waters  to  being  covered  over  with  the  opera-cloak  ; 
refresh  them,  they  felt  faint,  ami  droope<l '  but  pndc  must  boar  a  little  pain,  and  they 
their  heads ;  indeed,  the  Lily  would  ecr-  were  amjily  ro]»aitl  for  the  temponiry  ob- 
tainly  have  died,  being  the  more  delicate  scurity  of  their  situation  when  the  heavy 
of  the  two,  if  the  journey  had  been  much  wrapping  was  removed,  and  the  fair  E<lith, 
longer.  Suddenly  they  felt  themselves  leaning  on  her  father’s  arm,  entered  the 
revived  by  the  contact  of  cooling  water,  splentlidly  illuminated  l)all  -  room.  Hut 
and  the  Forget-me-not,  being  the  first  to  soon  they  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  the 
itiise  her  head,  saw  a  young  fair  face  heated  atmosphere,  and  the  Lily  thought 
bending  over  her  w'itli  a  look  of  eager  remorsefully  of  the  cool  evening  breezes 
delight.  which  she  knew  were  even  then  fanning 

“  I..ook  licre,  Claire  !  those  pretty  floM  - ,  her  sister-flowers  in  the  quiet  valley — her 
era  which  neighbor  C'barlio  brought  mo  '  distant  home.  Nor  did  the  Forget-me- 
are  reviving  already.  It  is  a  famous  spo-  not  feel  much  happier;  but  neither  of 
cimen  of  the  Myosotia  with  a  them  liked  to  complain.  Captain  ^low- 

root,  too.  I  shall  dry  it  in  a  day  or  two.”  bray,  of  whom  they  liad  heard,  danced 
The  little  Forget-me-not  did  not  like  with  E]dith  once,  and  tried  to  persuade 
being  called  by  such  a  strange  sounding  her  to  walk  out  on  the  balcony  Avith  him, 
name ;  it  had  never  been  heard  in  the  which,  to  the  groat  mortification  of  the 
valley  :  but  the  Lily  wa.s  not  sufficiently  poor  fainting  blossoms,  she  declined.  At 
revived  to  jiay  much  attention  to  its  dis-  length  neighbor  Charlie  led  her  out  into 
frfeasure.  the  moonlight,  and  the  F'orget-me-not 

Claire,  a  little  dark-eyed  damsel,  some  raised  her  head  once  more ;  but  the  poor 
years  younger  than  her  sister,  gazed  also  Lily  could  no  longer  he  refreshed ;  she 
admiringly  u|>on  the  two  travelers,  as  her  haa  dropped  from  exlmnstion,  and  had 
sister  went  on  talking  about  them.  “  I  been  crushed  beneath  the  spurred  heel 
hope  they  M  ill  keep  fresh ;  I  shall  wear  of  the  mustached  Captain.  Neighbor 
them  this  evening  instead  of  Captain  Charlie  noticed  its  loss,  and  his  companion 
3IoMbray’s  splendid  exotics;  I  knoM'  he  seemed  very  distressed  at  the  di.scovery; 
will  be  very  angry ;  hut  I  don’t  care  for  i  hut  the  young  man  told  her  it  did  not 
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•ignify,  as  she  had  preserved  the  flower 
he  wished  her  alw^s  to  treasure. 

But  the  solitary  Forget-me-not  no  long¬ 
er  felt  pride  in  her  position :  a  terrible 
feeling  of  home-sickness  came  over  her, 
and  she  bowed  her  head  in  sorrow  for 
the  loss  of  her  friend  and  companion, 
longing  only  for  an  opportunity  of  escape 
from  her  captivity.  Fortune  favored  her 
at  last.  It  was  early  morning,  ajid  the 
two  still  stood  talking  together  by  an  open 
window,  as  the  guests  were  preparing  to 
depart,  when  all  at  once  neighbor  Charlie 
caught  sight  of  a:  moss-rose  bud  tempting¬ 
ly  within  reach:  “This  will  be  a  good 
substitute  for  the  lost  Lily,”  said  he,  as 
he  gathered  it. 

The  brooch  was  unfastened,  but  the 
young  girl’s  fingers  trembled  as  she  plac¬ 
ed  the  rose-bud  within  it,  diaplncing  the 
Forget-me-not.  A  zephyr  bore  up  the 
wanderer  for  a  while,  then  widled  it  down, 
•loAvn,  far  aw'ay  from  the  maiden  and  her 
lover,  rendering  it  quite  insensible  from 
the  rapidity  of  its  flight.  When  it  ag.ain 
opened  its  dimmed  blue  eyes,  the  little 
Forget-me-not  was  lodged  upon  a  mossy 
bank,  within  sound  of  splasliing  w.ater — 
within  sound  of  it ;  but  alas !  not  near 
enough  to  taste  of  its  sweetness.  Poor 
little  thing  ;  she  had  g.ained  experience  by 
her  travels ;  but  it  had  been  dearly 
bought.  She  looked  wofully  altered  since 
she  quitted  her  peaceful  home:  a  tiny 
rootlet  was  still  hanging  to  it,  sadly 
parched  and  shriveled  :  some  of  its  leaves 
and  blossoms  were  quite  dead,  and  a  bit 


I  of  its  stem  dreadfully  bruised.  How  she 
I  longed  to  be  once  more  in  her  old  haunts, 

;  or  just  a  little  nearer  to  the  refreshing 
I  water !  A  few  more  hours  and  death 
would  surely  come !  for  the  breeze  had 
lulled,  and  the  oppressive  heat  of  noonday 
was  setting  in.  Suddenly  a  storm  arose, 

'  and  the  drenching  rain  fell  in  torrents. 
Oh!  how  eagerly  the  languid  wanderer 
drank  the  retreshing  drops  !  And  then  a 
friendly  breeze  wafted  it  down  the  slojiing 
'  bank,  and  the  rivulet,  already  swollen 
;  with  the  rain,  rippled  nearer  and  nearer, 
I  and  at  hist  bathed  its  little  rootlet :  then 
the  current  became  stronger,  and  the 
Forget-me-not,  floating  on  its  surface, 
went  drifting  along,  it  knew  not  whither, 
unable  to  stay  its  course. 

Night  closed  in  once  more  uj)on  the 
tranquil  valley,  and  tlie  stars  looked  down 
rejoicingly  over  it ;  for  the  w'eary  traveler 
bad  at  host  found  a  rcsting-phace  amongst 
its  kindred.  Though  bowed  and  broken, 
and  shorn  of  all  beauty,  there  was  life  in 
it  still,  and  a  power  of  endurance,  till  then 
untested,  had  been  called  forth  and 
strengthened  by  its  wanderings  up  and 
down  in  “  the  wide,  wide,  world for 
the  good  World-Father  can  bring  good 
c\*cn  out  of  evil ;  and  the  humbled  flower 
sighed  no  more  for  a  sphere  other  than  that 
which  unerring  wisdom  had  assigned  to  it. 
So  the  guardian  Spirit  wafted  upwards  a 
hymn  of  praise,  unalloyed  by  regret  or  dis¬ 
content,  only  the  lily-bells  drooped  more 
I  humbly  as  they  mourned  for  their  fallen 
'  sister,  who  returned  to  them  no  more  ! 


PHASES  OF  LIFE  AND  LOVE.* 


This  poem  deserves  special  andetnplia- 
tic  notice.  It  is  not  one  of  the  ephe¬ 
merae  of  the  month;  but  will  live.  We 
shake  monthly  the  tree  of  song ;  but, 
alas !  young-tinted  blossoms  or  withered 
leaves  arc  all  that  fall.  How  seldom  have 
we  the  rounded  ruddy  fruit  to  present 
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our  readers  ;  such,  however,  we  find  this 
poem  to  be.  There  is  a  delicate,  musical, 
though  varying  rhythm  in  its  versification. 
Its  imagery  is  rare  and  splendid.  Indeed, 
did  we  carj)  at  all,  it  would  be  at  the  ex¬ 
uberance  of  illustration,  though  it  is  al¬ 
ways  novel  and  lustrous.  Let  our  author 
remember — 

"  Then  doubt  because  they  stand  so  thick  i’ 
the  sky, 

If  those  be  stars  which  paint  the  galaxy.” 


SLEEPING  UPON  ROSES. 


But,  above  all  other  excellence,  the 
poem  is  religious  and  grandly  true.  Ifo 
tricks  out  none  of  the  world’s  falsehoods 
with  the  gleaming  pearls  of  lii»  fancy, 
lie  has  not  rai.sed  a  beautiful  sepulcher  to 
enshrine  the  rottenness  of  death  ;  but  a 
temple  full  of  strength  and  beauty,  and 
alit  with  the  light  ot  Heaven.  The  form 
of  the  poem  lerxls  but  little  value  to  its 
W’orth — so  far  the  author  has  yet  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  ingenuity  of  his  craft,  by  which 
the  very  plot,  combinations,  and  contrasts 
of  his  poem,  may  enhance  its  interest,  and 
give,  by  virtue  of  the  setting,  a  new  and 
higher  effect  to  its  sentiments.  The  facets 
worked  upon  the  diamond  show  its  heart 
of  golden  light,  send  out  its  keen  sparkles 
of  fire  again  ;  our  author  overlabors  some 
of  his  passages.  His  metaphors  some¬ 
times  freckle  the  divine  face  of  a  truth, 
which,  unadorned  had  been  lovelier  far. 
But  a  truce  to  criticism. 

His  meaning  is  never  obscure — his  lines 
flow  along  in  a  liquid  melody  ;  and  there 
is  a  quiet  penciled  grace  in  his  pictures — 
which,  combined  with  the  pare  and  earn¬ 


est  strain  of  his  thought,  make  this  poem 
a  most  welcome  gift,  and  a  sure  pledge  of 
yet  nobler  achievements  by  its  author. 
We  quote  these  delicately  beautiful  lines, 
so  tender  and  true.  The  mother  speaks 
of  her  dead  boy  : 

“  And  tlien  his  winning  ways !  IIow  he  would 
conio 

And  lean  upon  one  knee,  and  bend  his  head 
A  little  sideways,  like  some  graceful  flower 
Bent  by  a  soft  breeze,  as  he  peeped  to  see 
If  you  were  in  the  humor  for  his  play ; 

I  feel  his  little  arras  going  round  my  neck. 
And  his  soft  cheek  press^  lovingly  to  mine. 
Ah  1  how  he  had  twined  round  me !  and  to 
l>ear 

This  fairy  creeper  has  almost  brought 
Tlie  prop  along  with  it.” 

And  thus  the  aged  mother  advises  her 
son  on  marriage : 

“  Sun  her  with  your  smile 
■\Vhen  she  is  joyful ;  and  whene’er  she  stands 
^Vithin  the  shade  of  grief,  stand  you  there  toe, 
I’ray  with,  road  to  her,  lead  her  gently  on 
Up  the  ascent  of  life,  until  you  reach 
The  spot  whence  one  of  you  shall  be  caught  up. 
And  landed  in  the  golden  steps  of  heaven.” 


On  !  exquisite  and  soothing  thought — 

Hoses,  in  bright  and  countless  numbers, 
Hoses,  with  balmy  odors  fraught, 

Spread  forth  to  woo  us  to  our  slumbers ! 

Yet  fatal  is  their  balmy  breath. 

The  page  of  history  discloses 
How  oft  the  still,  cold  bonds  of  Death 
Stole  o’er  the  sleepers  upon  roses. 

My  friends,  the  lot  can  ne’er  be  ours 
To  meet  a  similar  temptation. 

In  mo<lcrn  days  the  Queen  of  Flowers 
Ik>a8ts  not  such  wily  fascination  : 

Yet,  if  we  court  the  world’s  sweet  spell, 

And  own  the  thraldom  it  imposes, 

Methinks  ’tis  easy  to  foretell 
Our  Bpee«ly  slumber  upon  roses. 

When  Sloth  invites  otir  wearied  feet 
To  tread  the  velvet  paths  of  Leisure ; 

When  lulling  lays  our  senses  greet. 

Breathed  from  the  pcrftimed  bowers  of  Plea¬ 
sure  ; 

When  Luxury,  with  subtle  sway. 

The  soul  to  selfish  ea.se  disposes, 

A  wise  observer  longs  to  say — 

”  Beware  of  sleeping  upon  roses !” 


Nay,  Life’s  best  gifts  a  snare  may  be  : 

Calm  study,  cheerful  recreation. 

The  hearth  of  social  amity. 

The  voice  of  kindly  commendation. 
Love’s  tender  and  enduring  ties — 

( )n  these,  too  oft,  the  soul  reposes, 
Fondly  on  human  props  relics, 

And  rests  contented  amid  roses. 

Not  such  should  be  our  pilgrim  life ; 

No,  we  should  seek  our  patli  of  trial. 
Prepare*!  to  meet  its  daily  strife 
With  firm  and  patient  self-denial : 
Temptation  waits  us  on  our  road. 

And  oft  our  progress  it  opposes. 

No  matter — Idfe  was  not  bestowed 
To  waste  in  sleeping  upon  roses. 

However  lured,  however  tried. 

Still  may  we  bravely  look  before  us. 
Casting  the  fragrant  flowers  a.side. 

That  strive  to  weave  soft  fetters  o’er  us. 
May  we,  with  fervency  of  heart 

Pursue  our  course ;  and  when  it  closes. 
Let  not  our  summons  to  depart 
Reach  us  while  sleeping  upon  roses  ! 
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The  province  of  art  in  regard  to  reli¬ 
gion  is  a  very  important  one,  and  its 
claims  in  this  respect  can  not  be  long  sup¬ 
pressed.  Komanism  abused  it,  and  Pro¬ 
testantism  in  consequence  disowned  it. 
But  the  reaction  became  excessive,  unnat¬ 
ural,  and  was  sure  to  give  place  in  its  turn 
to  larger  and  more  genial  influences. 
There  is  no  human  capacity  to  which 
religion  should  not  give  its  object — to  the 
sensibility  and  to  the  imagination,  no  less 
than  to  the  understanding.  It  is  only  a 
partially  developed  humanity  that  can  be 
content  with  a  partially  developed  Christ¬ 
ianity.  It  belongs  to  a  real  manhood  iu 
these  things  not  to  suppress  any  faculty 
or  susceptibility  of  the  soul,  but  to  assign 
its  due  place  aud  its  true  object  to  each. 

Every  thoughtful  man,  whatever  be  his 
church  connection,  conforms  to  many  les¬ 
ser  things  which  he  does  not  approve,  for 
the  sake  of  the  greater  things  with  which 
they  are  connected,  and  of  which  he  docs 
approve.  Tl)e  adjuncts  of  a  sect,  which 
have  come  from  the  accidents  of  the  past, 
are  one  thing ;  its  great  principles,  which 
have  come  from  inspiration,  arc  another. 
God  forbid  that  one’s  aot^eptanoe  of  the 
latter  should  be  understood  as  implying 
approval  of  all  that  may  be  included  in 
the  former.  Tlie  great  error  of  the  Church 
of  England  has  been,  not  in  requiring  con¬ 
formity,  but  in  requiring  the  profession  of 
approval  beside.  Apart  from  this  mate¬ 
rial  point,  the  question  about  conformity 
or  nonconformity,  as  lietween  the  two 
great  parties,  would  be  simply  a  question 
of  degree,  for  we  all  confonn  to  things 
which  are  not  to  our  mind  for  the  sake  of 
other  things  to  which  wc  attach  great 
value. 

With  admirable  feeling  and  judgment. 
Dr.  Trench  appears  to  have  approjiriated 
what  is  best  in  the  several  sections  of  the 

•  Five  Disenwrtes  premched  hefort  ike  Univertity  of 
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NCR’S  DISCOURSES.* 


Church  of  England,  without  directly  iden¬ 
tifying  himself  with  any  one  of  them. 
Tliis  is  not  the  course  to  be  taken  by  any 
man  ambitious  of  notoriety  iu  the  way  of 
jiarty  leadership.  Too  commonly  such 
men  buy  their  ascendency  at  costs  to 
which  no  mind  possessing  a  high  sense  of 
truthfulness  and  honor  could  submit.  In 
the  history  of  parties,  the  leaders  and  the 
led  are  too  often  the  tools  and  slaves  of 
eacli  other.  There  arc  minds  which  can 
not  breathe  in  such  an  atmosphere,  and 
the  mind  of  Dr.  Trench  seems  to  be  of 
this  order.  We  must  confess  that  this 
circumstance  disposes  us  to  look  with  in¬ 
terest  to  every  thing  of  a  religious  charac¬ 
ter  proceeding  from  his  jien.  We  come 
to  it  e.vpccting  to  find  in  it  the  fruit  of 
retired,  calm,  independent,  and  Christiiin 
thought — not  so  much  a  theme  addressed 
to  a  sect,  as  a  truly  Catholic  message,  de¬ 
signed  for  God’s  universal  Church. 

These  five  discourses,  “  preached  before 
the  University  of  Cambridge,”  have  a 
consecutiveness  iu  their  subjects.  The 
titles  are  as  follows :  I.  Christ  the  Only 
Begotten  of  the  Father.  II.  Christ  the 
Ijamb  of  (iod.  III.  Christ  the  Light  of 
the  World.  IV.  Christ  the  True  Vine. 
V.  Christ  the  Jude;c  of  all. 

There  is  something  unusually  reveren 
tial  and  profound  in  the  spirit  with  which 
the  author  approaches  every  track  of 
thought  having  relation  to  “  the  Only  Be¬ 
gotten  of  the  Father.”  According  to  the 
view  of  this  eminently  devout  and  thought- 
fill  writer,  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation 
should  not  be  reg:irdcd  as  a  special  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  Son  of  God  of  which  noth¬ 
ing  would  have  been  heard  in  the  universe 
if  sin  ha<l  not  entered  this  world,  and  if 
man  h:id  not  fallen.  lievelation,  he  com¬ 
plains,  is  often  viewed  too  much  on  the 
side  of  its  relation  to  man’s  need,  and  not 
sufficiently  on  the  side  of  its  rcl:ition  to 
God’s  glory.  Our  theology,  accordingly, 
is  often  too  mud)  of  a  science  about  man, 
not  enough  of  a  science  .about  God,  thus 
falsifying  its  name : 
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“Let  us  beware,  brethren,  lest  we  allow 
selfishness  to  intrude  into  a  region  where  least 
of  all  it  should  find  place,  but  which  yet  too 
easily  may  liecomc  its  especial  haunt  and  home  ; 
so  that  we  shall  measure  the  value  of  truths,  not  | 
by  the  utterance  which  they  contain  of  God’s  at-  ; 
tributes,  his  wisdom,  his  love,  his  righteousness,  , 
his  truth,  not  by  the  glory  which  they  bring  to  i 
Him,  but  solely  by  the  bearing  which  they  seem 
to  have  on  ourselves,  and  on  our  own  individual  j 
spiritual  life.  Something  of  this  kind  may  per- 
liaps  be  traced  among  us  now ;  when  the  truths 
for  which  Augustine  struggled,  tlie  doctrines  of  i 
grace,  are  still  precious  and  dear  to  us,  because  I 
they  seem  to  bear,  and  do  liear,  on  our  every-  i 
day  life,  on  our  daily  conflict  with  sin  aitd 
temptation ;  while  those  other  truths  of  the 
eternal  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  for 
which  Athanasius  strove,  fur  which  lie  was  con- 
tentesl  to  bo  an  exile  and  a  fugitive,  a  dweller  in 
caves  ami  in  wildernesses,  to  brave  the  extrera- 
est  wrath  of  the  world’s  mightiest  potentate, 
these,  with  others  which  like  them  seem  to  lie 
remote  from  our  own  immediate  need,  awaken 
no  lively  sympathy  in  our  hearts.  We  confess 
their  importance ;  we  should  strive,  it  may  be 
most  earnestly,  against  those  who  should  delib¬ 
erately  seek  to  rob  us  of  them  ;  we  should  pro¬ 
bably  tlien  understand  that  they  were  the  strong 
substructures  which,  however  out  of  sight,  did 
yet  support  the  fabric  of  our  faith,  that  would 
be  weak  and  tottering  without  them  ;  but  they 
are  not  now  in  any  sense  dear  and  near  to  us, 
like  those  doctrines  of  grace,  for  which  Augus¬ 
tine  witnes.sed,  or  of  justification,  from  which 
Luther  shook  the  dust  of  ages  three  centuries 
ago.  Yet  surely  it  was  not  fbr  nothing  that  in 
the  early  Church  tlic  word  ‘  theology,’  with 
more  special  reference  to  its  derivation,  was  re¬ 
stricted  to  that  portion  of  what  tte  should  call 
theology,  which  had  to  do  with  God  Himself, 
with  the  ever-blessed  Trinity,  or  with  the  Son 
in  his  divine  nature;  wdiile  by  other  words,  as  1 
for  instauce  the  ‘  economy,’  men  were  used 
to  designate  the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  God 
in  time,  his  life  and  walk  in  the  flesh,  his  di¬ 
rectly  redemptive  work.  Those  who  employed  j 
this  language  did  feel,  and  rightly,  that  in  Go<l  ] 
the  root  of  all  theology  lay ;  that  he  was  the  ' 
subject-matter  of  it,  and  consciously  or  uncon-  i 
scioasly  they  expressed  this  conviction  by  the  ' 
limitation  which  tliey  assigned  to  the  word.  { 
“And  the  dangers  which  beset  us  when  we  at 
all  forget  this,  are  indeed  neitlier  few  nor  insig¬ 
nificant  Theology,  when  it  limits  it.self  to  the 
immediately  practical  and  useful,  di.snussing 
every  thing  which  it  does  not  e.stecm  such,  will 
not  long  retain  even  that  practical  and  usef^ul  to 
which  it  has  been  willing  to  sacrifice  every  thing 
besides.  Us  pastures  will  lose  their  greenness 
soon,  its  lower  levels  will  Iteeomc  dry  and  parched 
aiul  barren,  if  they  be  not  fed  ami  refreshed  from 
the  upper  springs.  Its  conversation  must  be  hab¬ 
itually  in  heaven,  if  it  shall  really  have  any  thing 
which  is  worth  the  telling  upon  eartli.  It  is  a 
Jacob’s  ladder,  but  angels  mast  descend  upon 
it,  no  less  than  uacend.  If  there  bo  none  dc 


scending,  there  will  in  a  little  while  be  none  to 
ascend.  In  it  we  must ‘have  the  story,  not 
merely  of  man’s  upward  striving  to  God ;  in¬ 
deed,  not  of  this  at  all,  except  as  the  result  of 
God’s  downward  looking  upon  men.  It  is  not 
the  record  of  a  religious  sentiment  in  man,  a 
pathology  of  the  human  soul  under  certain  of 
its  higher  aspects,  but  a  record  of  a  divine  re¬ 
velation  from  God,  of  what  lie  has  announced 
to  men  of  his  own  being.  In  the  fact  that  we 
are  sometimes  forgetting  thi.^  that  there  is  so 
much  about  man,  and  so  little  about  God  in  our 
modern  theology,  lies  in  great  part  the  secret  of 
its  w  eakness ;  of  the  feeble  hold  which  it  has 
upon  numbers  who  would  gladly  learn  what 
Go<l  has  declared  of  him.self;  but  who  care 
much  less  for  any  secomlary  notices  as  to  the 
exact  manner  in  which  this  iikcssage  has  atfect- 
ed  otlicrs;  aiid  least  of  all  for  what  otliers  have 
thought  and  speculated  about  him.” 

If  we  would  be  delivered  from  such 
dangers,  and  raise  theology  to  her  true 
place,  as  “  the  queen-science  of  all,”  it  be- 
I  Loves  u.s,  we  are  told,  to  look  steadily  tp 
what  is  said  of  Christ  in  Scripture  touch¬ 
ing  his  existence,  relations,  and  history, 
before  his  incarnation,  as  well  as  to  what 
is  said  concerning  him  subsequently  to 
that  event.  The  preacher  is  aware  that 
there  is  a  special  elevation  and  mystery  in 
the  subject  thus  approached — yet  he  must 
apj»roach  it : 

“  It  behoves  us,  indeed,  to  speak  with  hesita¬ 
tion  and  modesty  on  a  lUiitter  like  this.  Had 
there  been  no  Fall,  the  conditions  under  wluch 
that  transient  manifestation  of  love  and  of 
honor  done  to  man  must  have  taken  place,  would 
of  course  have  been  infinitely  different  from 
tho.so  under  which  the  Ktemnl  Son  did  actually 
exchange  the  form  of  ( iod  for  the  form  of  a  ser¬ 
vant,  and  bi'come  obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross.  Those  conditions,  mure 
glorious  seemingly,  would  have  been  less  glori- 
oas  in  reali^,  for  they  would  have  lackefl  the 
glory  of  suffering,  the  unfathomable  wonder  of 
that  infinite  self-denial  which  stooped  to  the 
fallen  and  the  guilt}',  and  shared  the  miseries  of 
the  one  and  the  penalties  of  the  other.  But  the 
thing  itself,  we  may  reverently  believe,  would 
not  the  less  have  l>cen.  They  only  reafiirm 
wliat  has  beim  tho  conviction  of  many  theolog¬ 
ians  in  all  times,  who  arc  persuaded  that  the 
headship  of  the  race  of  man  would  have  pertain¬ 
ed  to  him  not  the  less,  to  whom  all  headship  of 
men  or  of  angels  rightly  appertains  ;  all  things  in 
I  heaven  ami  in  earth  being  recapitulated  in  him ; 

I  since  only  in  this  recapitulation  could  the  race 
j  of  Adam  have  attained  the  end  of  its  creation, 
j  the  place  among  the  families  of  God,  for  which 
I  from  the  first  it  was  desi|;ned. 

“  In  this  view,  the  taking  on  himself  of  our 
flesh  by  the  Kternal  Word  was  no  makeshift,  to 
meet  a  mighty,  yet  still  a  particular  emergent, 

I  need ;  a  need  which,  conceding  the  liberty  of 
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man’s  will,  and  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  | 
have  continued  in  hi8*first  state  of  obedience,  | 
might  never  have  occurred.  It  was  not  a  mere  ! 
re^t  and  reparation  of  the  Fall,  such  an  act ! 
as,  except  for  that,  would  never  have  been ;  but  ' 
lay  bedded  at  a  tar  deeper  depth  in  the  counsels  : 
of  (iod  for  the  glory  of  his  Sm,  and  the  exalta* 
tion  of  tliat  race  fonned  in  his  image  and  his  ' 
likeness.  For  against  those  who  regard  the 
Inoamadon  as  an  arbitrary,  or  as  merely  an  | 
historic  event,  and  not  an  ideal  one  as  weU,  we  ’ 
may  well  urge  this  weighty  consideration,  that  j 
the  Son  of  (Iod  did  not  in  and  after  his  ascen-  ' 
sion  strip  otf  this  human  nature  again  ;  he  did 
not  regard  his  humanity  as  a  robe,  to  be  worn 
for  a  while,  and  then  laid  aside ;  tlie  convenient  * 
form  of  his  manifestation,  so  long  as  he  was 
ceaversing  with  men  upon  earth,  but  the  fitness  | 
of  which  had  with  that  conversation  passed 
away.  So  far  from  this,  we  know  on  the  con- 1 
trary  that  he  assumed  our  nature  forever,  ; 
married  it  to  himself,  glorified  it  with  his  own 
glory,  carried  it  as  the  form  of  his  eternal  sub-  | 
sistence  into  the  world  of  angels,  before  the 
presence  of  his  Father,  liad  there  been  any  ; 
thing  accidental  here,  bad  the  assumption  of  j 
our  nature  been  an  afterthought,  (1  speak  as  a  i 
man,)  this  marri^i^  of  the  Son  of  (iod  with  > 
that  nature  could  scarcely  be  conceived.  Ho  j 
could  hardly  have  so  taken  it — taken  it,  that  is,  I 
forever — unless  it  had  possessedan  ideal  as  well  I 
as  an  historic  fitness ;  unless  preestablished  | 
harmonies  had  existed,  such  harmonies  as  only  I 
a  divine  intention  could  have  brought  about  be-  | 
tween  the  one  and  the  other.”  i 

Concerning  that  humanity  which  has 
thus  been  m.anife8ted,  and  its  little  agree¬ 
ment  with  that  worship  of  “  heroes  ”  and 
of  “  force  ”  tvhich  some  speculators  have 
labored  so  bard  to  introduce  among  us, 
the  preacher  has  expressed  himself  in  clear 
and  weighty  tenns : 

“When,  however,  the  light  shining  in  the 
darkness  proved  ever  more  unable  to  scatter  it, 
for  ‘  the  darkness  comprehended  it  not,’  then 
there  followed  another  step  in  the  manifestation 
of  the  Eternal  Word.  He  who  was  the  divine 
ground  of  man’s  being,  himself  l*ecame  man  : 
‘the  Word  was  made  tlesh,  and  dwelt  among 
us,  (and  we  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the 
only  begotten  of  the  Father,)  full  of  grace  and 
truth.’  ‘We  beheld,’  exclaims  the  Apostle, 

‘  bis  glory.’  And  what  was  the  glory  which  he 
beheld  f  The  fullness  of  his  grace  an<l  truth. 
Not  in  the  fullness  of  his  power,  not  in  the 
mighty  works  which  he  wrought,  or  which 
were  wrought  on  him,  not  in  signs  and  miracles 
and  wonders,  not  in  any  of  tliesc  did  the  Apos¬ 
tle  detect  ‘  the  gloiy  as  of  the  only  begotten  of 
the  Father ;  ’  hut  in  this,  that  he  went  up  and 
down  the  world  with  words  of  truth,  and  grac¬ 
ious  deeds  of  healing;  that  he  preached  the 
Gospel  to  the  poor,  that  he  stooped  to  every 
nee^  had  a  heart  for  every  wa  In  theue 


things  shone  out  the  glory  which  the  beloved 
disciple  saw. 

“  O  brethren  1  what  potent  medicine  is  here 
for  the  pride  and  swellings  of  our  souls !  W e 
have  in  Ai$  life  of  whom  St.  John  is  speaking 
the  human  when  it  is  most  godlike  ;  nay  rather, 
we  have  here  man  in  his  actual  identity  with 
God.  Surely  this  must  be  man,  as  he  most 
ought  to  be ;  and  oh  !  how  unlike  he  proves  to 
that  dream  of  human  greatness  which  we  some¬ 
times  would  fain  realize  for  ourselves,  which 
we  are  ready  to  wonder  after  when  realized  in 
others.  What  a  witne.ss  is  here  borne  against 
that  worship  of  force — 'moral  or  immoral,  it 
matters  little — to  which  some  would  so  eamest- 
lyiinvite  us,  which  is  only  too  welcome  to  our¬ 
selves  ;  as  though  strength,  if  only  it  be  strong 
enough,  contained  ever  an  apology  for  itself, 
justified  and  redeemed  its  own  excesses,  became 
a  law  to  itself,  and  might  own  no  other  law ; 
the  ten  commandments,  with  their  ‘Love  God’ 
and  ‘  I>OTe  your  neighbor,’  having  been  never 
meant  for  the  leading  spirits  of  the  world — so 
that,  to  hear  some  speak,  we  might  suppose  that 
holiness  and  righteousness  are  only  one  of  ttie 
many  ways  in  which  men  are  free  to  develop 
themselves  and  their  own  inward  life ;  while  if 
their  taste  and  impulses  are  in  another  direction, 
they  are  equally  free  to  choose  that  other.  But 
here  at  length  is  the  divine  idea  of  humanity ; 
the  one  man,  about  whom  if  we  believe  any 
thing  we  must  believe  that  his  life  is  normal 
and  regulative  for  the  lives  of  all  other  men ; 
and  that  life  how  different  from,  and  how  far 
rebuking,  those  lives  of  ‘the  men  of  the  earth,’ 
the  proud  and  strong,  for  whom  our  admiration 
is  demanded.” 

Simple  fidelity  requires  that  the  Christ¬ 
ian  minister  should  be  thus  out-spoken — 
but  there  are  men  sustaining  that  office 
whose  comproinisiugs  on  such  topics  look 
too  much  like  treason  against  the  Master 
they  profess  to  serve.  Our  conviction 
has  long  been,  that  it  is  only  through  the 
human  as  presented  in  Christ,  that  man 
will  ever  be  found  to  ascend  to  the  true 
w'orship  of  the  Divine — that  the  choici? 
before  us  is  truly  a  choice  between  Christ- 
ian-worship  and  Man-worship.  We  are 
glad  to  see  this  thought  put  so  admirably 
in  the  following  passage  : 

“  And  then,  as  another  fruit  of  the  Incarna¬ 
tion,  it  not  merely  delivers  us  from  false  stand¬ 
ards  of  glory  and  of  greatness,  giving  us  for 
these  the  true,  but,  much  more  than  this,  sup¬ 
plies  us  with  a  deliverance  from  the  same  di.s- 
ea'«e  of  our  spirits,  when  it  has  reached  a  far 
higher  intensity.  We  have  thus  a  man  whom 
men  may  worship,  and  vet  not  be  guilty  of 
idolatry  ;  w  bom  they  arc  bound  to  worship,  for 
be  is  also  the  Son  of  God,  if  tlicy  would  not  be 
guilty  of  imjiiety.  Herein  is  deliverance  from 
the  last  and  subtlest  fonu  of  all  idolatry,  the 
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deific&tion  and  worship  of  man,  and,  worst  of 
all,  of  him  in  all  which  constitutes  his  shame 
no  less  than  his  glory.  The  race  of  mankind, 
growing  intellectually  to  man’s  estate,  may  out¬ 
live  and  leave  far  behind  every  other  form  of 
false  worship.  It  may  no  longer  till  a  profaned 
pantheon  with  birds  and  boaeta  and  creeping 
things.  The  beneficent  powers  of  nature  may 
no  lunger  attract,  nor  the  blind  forces  of  nature 
extort,  its  homage ;  hero  and  demigod  may  per¬ 
tain  to  creeds  outworn  and  a  lung-vanished 
past;  but  there  is  an  idol-worship  which  rc- 
maius  still  behiml,  and  from  which  there  is  no 
deliverance,  except  in  Him  in  whom  alone  is 
deliverance  from  all  idolatry,  and  who  alone 
satLshes  the  yearnings  out  of  which  it  springs. 

‘  Clod  is  man,’  or  ‘  Man  is  Ood  ’  —  we  must 
choose  bolwecii  these  twostatoiucnts,  and  accept 
the  tremendous  ooDse()ueiK‘es  of  our  cimioe.  A 
time  in  the  devourment  of  Uie  liistory  of  our 
race  arrives,  when  tliese  are  the  ouly  alterna¬ 
tives  for  every  man.  And  if  we  are  willing  to 
believe  St.  Paul  and  St.  iloltn,  be  sure,  brethren, 
that  the  (ptestion  in  tlio  end  will  present  itoelf 
to  every  luun  in  a  very  palpable  form,  and  one 
from  whicli  there  sliall  be  no  escape,  but  tiiat 
he  must  answer  it  oue  way  or  the  other.  Will 
he  accept  the  God-man,  him  who  was  God  from 
everlasting  before  he  was  made  man ;  or  in  lieu 
of  him,  a  man-god,  a  man  that  has  lifled  up 
biuiself,  and  been  lifted  up  by  the  consent  of 
his  ibilows,  to  this  blasphemous  hight  ? 

“  Nor  is  it  Scripture  alone  which  declares 
this ;  he  must  be  blind  indeed  to  the  moral 
signs  of  the  times,  who  can  not  perceive  this 
mystery  of  iniquity,  the  last  and  the  crowning 
one,  already  working ;  this  world-wide  con¬ 
spiracy,  the  same  of  wliich  David  spake  in  the 
second  Psalm,  spreading  tiuouglt  an  apostate 
C’hristcndom,  which  is  npeuing  more  and  more 
f  )r  an  oj)en  revolt  from  its  Lord.  ‘  Man  is 
God,’  this  is  the  new  Gospel,  which  is  seeking 
to  stipplant  the  old,  or  ‘  God  is  man.’  It  needs 
hardly  be  observe<l  that  this  now  gospel  is  in¬ 
dued  atheism,  ami  that  vailed  under  thinnest 
disguise.  For  ‘  Man  is  God,’  wluat  after  all  docs 
it  amount  to  but  thi.s — ’  Man  is  man  for  they 
who  so  speak,  having  in  this  very  utterance 
evidently  renounced  a  belief  in  God,  in  a  Being,  ^ 
that  is,  greater,  better,  holier,  wiser  than  man,  , 
have  no  right  to  retain  and  juggle  with  a  name  ! 
which  belongs  to  another  and  a  higher  range  of 
things  than  any  which  they  would  acknowledge,  | 
to  deck  themselves  with  its  spoils,  and  by  aid 
of  these  to  cover  and  conceal  their  own  miscra-  I 
hic  poverty ;  crouching,  like  some  barbarous 
horde,  beneath  the  ruins  of  temples  and  palaces 
which  they  themselves  have  destroyetl.” 

Tliese  are  seasonable  utterances,  and 
can  not  be  spoken  in  vain.  The  frivolous 
may  mako  light  of  them,  the  wise  will 
Imsband  them.  The  second  sermon  is  on 
the  text,  “  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God 
which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world 

“  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  too  highly  the 
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significanoc  of  these  word*,  or  the  place  which, 
in  a  true  scheme  of  Christian  doctrine,  they 
must  assume.  As  tho  Church  understand; 
them,  they  sot  forth  our  Ijord  in  his  central 
fiinction  and  office,  as  tho  ono  perfect  sacrifice, 
‘  tho  l^mb  of  <  lod they  set  forth  the  etfoctual 
operation  of  his  sacrifice  of  himself,  as  a  bear¬ 
ing,  and  a  bearing  away,  of  tho  world’s  sin. 
They  may  therefore  fitly  constitute  our  startings 
point  from  which  to  consider  what  tho  Church’s 
doctrine  of  tho  atonetuont,  or  of  the  sacrifice  of 
the  death  of  Christ,  and  of  the  consequences 
which  follow  thereupon,  may  be ;  and  this, 
with  especial  reference  to  objections  brought 
against  this  doctrine,  as  failing  to  commend 
itself  to  the  conscienoe,  as  indeed  outraging 
tliat  sense  of  right,  that  revelation  anterior  to 
all  other  revelations,  which  God  ha.s  planted  in 
tho  heart ;  as  a  doctrine,  therefore,  which  how¬ 
ever  it  may  seem  to  be  in  Scripture,  however  a 
superficial  interpretation  of  certain  passages 
may  favor  this  impression,  it  is  impn.<8iblo  can 
be  tndy  there. 

“  The  gravity  of  tho  matter  thus  brought  to 
issue  none  can  deny,  nor  yet  tho  very  serious 
and  far-reaching  consequences  which  must  fol¬ 
low,  if,  while  the  w’ord  ‘  sacrifice  ’  should  indeed 
1)6  left  us,  all  wherein  tho  essence  of  sacrifice 
consisted,  as  mainly  its  vioarioun  and  mtii/M- 
tory  character,  were  to  bo  exploded  from  the 
New  Testament.  One  of  the  first  of  these 
consequences  would  bo  a  loosening,  that  I  say 
not  a  dissolution,  of  tho  bonds  between  the  Old 
Testament  and  tlic  New.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  in  the  Old,  the  doctrioe  of  sacri¬ 
fice,  of  the  vicarious  suffering  of  one  for  an¬ 
other,  of  satisfaction  resulting  thereupon,  every 
where  prevails.  If  there  is  notliing  of  this  in 
tho  New,  if  this  is  Jewish  only  and  not  Christ¬ 
ian  as  well,  if  Christ,  for  instance,  is  only  the 
Lamb  of  God  because  of  his  innocence  and 
purity,  and  not  because  of  his  sacrificial  death, 
if  he  takes  away  the  sin  of  the  w’orld  only  in 
tho  way  of  summoning  and  enabling  men  to 
lc.ave  off  their  sins,  all  bonds  between  the  New 
Testament  and  at  least  the  licvitical  sacrifices 
of  the  Old  arc  broken.  'Those  last  point  to 
nothing.  They  arc  a  huge  hu.sk  without  a 
kernel ;  types  without  tlioir  antitype ;  shadows, 
but  not  ‘  shadows  of  the  true,’  and  thus  with 
no  substance  following ;  a  promi.so  without  per¬ 
formance  ;  an  elaborate  and  enormous  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  effecting  of  nothing.” 

Dr.  Trench  insists  that  if  the  sacrifices 
of  the  Old  Tostameut  be  divested  of  their 
relation  to  the  sacrifice  of  Chriat,  they 
not  only  fall  down  to  the  level  of  the  hea¬ 
then  sacrifices,  bnt  tho^  sink  even  lower, 
for  the  heathen  offerings  did  possess  a 
sacrificial  significance  in  the  eyes  of  their 
worshipers,  and  they  w'ould  thus  be  of  a 
higher  moral  meaning  than  the  Levitical 
offerings.  The  preacher  affirms  that  the 
doctrine  for  which  he  contends  in  relation 
to  the  design  and  import  of  the  death  of 
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Christ,  docs  not  offend  the  moral  sense  of 
men,  as  some  assert,  but  rather  commends 
itself  to  tlio  approval  of  the  moral  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  race.  lie  undertakes  to  show 
that  the  doctrine  which  sets  forth  the 
death  of  Christ  as  a  “  vicariotee  offering,” 
and  as  a  “  «atin/action  ”  for  sin,  is  not  an 
unreasonable  doctrine: 

“The  objection,  then,  as  1  take  it,  to  Christ’s 
mUariout  otferinj^ — for  1  will  tirst  deal  witJi  this 
—to  the  assertion  that  ho  died  not  merely  for 
the  goo4i  of,  but  in  the  room  and  in  the  stead  of 
others,  tasted  death  /or  tliein,  commonly  as¬ 
sumes  this  form.  Must  not  rightcousncs.s,  it  Is 
said,  be  the  law  of  all  God’s  dealings  ?  Most  of 
all,  must  wo  not  expect  to  find  consistent  with 
highest  righteousness  tliat  which  is  the  most 
solotnn  and  awful  dealing  of  God  with  his  crea¬ 
tures  ?  Rut  how  is  it  agreeable  with  tliLs,  how 
can  it  be  called  just,  nay,  how  can  it  be  acquit¬ 
ted  of  extrciuest  injustice,  to  lay  on  one  man 
the  penalties  of  otliors,  so  that  he  pays  the 
things  which  he  never  took,  so  that  they  sin  and 
he  M  punished,  on  him  being  laid  the  iniquities  of 
thorn  ally  What  have  we  here,  an  adversary 
will  insist,  but  in  tho  awfuUcst  sphere  of  all, 
and  in  matters  the  most  tremmdous,  tho  same 
inju.stioc  which,  oven  in  least  things,  provokes 
our  indignation ;  as,  for  instance,  when  some 
play-fellow  of  a  young  prince  is  constituted,  as 
wo  may  sometimes  have  read  of,  to  suffer  the 
consequences  of  hU  idleness ;  so  that  one  ne¬ 
glects  his  tasks,  and  another  is  cha.stiscd;  one 
plays  tho  trnaut,  and  another  bears  the  smart  y 

“  But  the  ease  is  not  in  point ;  and,  since  it 
has  been  started,  it  might  be  w<^h  our  while 
to  make  it  in  point,  and  then  to  consider  whe¬ 
ther  it  prc.sents  itself  in  any  aspect  so  monstrous 
and  absurd.  To  make  it  iu  point,  tho  parts 
which  the  several  persons  sustain  must,  in  tlic 
first  place,  bo  reversed.  It  must  be  that  the 
young  prince  suffers  for  his  humbler  truant 
companions,  not  one  of  tlicm  for  him ;  it  must 
bo  wat  be  docs  it,  not  of  compulsion  or  con¬ 
straint,  but  of  his  own  free  will ;  it  must  be 
that  only  such  an  act  as  this  would  overcome 
their  perversity  and  idleness;  that  ho  offers 
himself  to  this  correction,  knowing  that  nothing 
else  would  overcome  it,  and  that  tiiis  would  be 
effectual  to  do  so.  A  submis.sion  with  this 
knowledge  to  the  punLshment  of  their  faults  and 
negligences  and  shortcomings  might  be  strange, 
even  as  all  acts  of  condescending  self-offering 
love  arc  strange  in  a  world  of  selfishness  and 
pride ;  but  snrely  there  would  be  nothing  in  it 
uther  monstrous  or  ridiculous. 

And  exactly  in  the  same  way,  when  wc 
hoar  it  uiged,  How  oan  it  be  righteous  to  lay  on 
oao  man  the  penalties  of  others  y  surely  wc 
must  feci  that  the  qu<^stion,  to  be  effectually 
auswered,  needs  only  to  be  more  accurately 
put ;  that  the  form  which  it  ought  to  assume  (s 
this,  ‘  How  can  it  be  righteous  for  one  man  to 
tmk*  upon  himaelf  the  penalties  of  otlicrs  V  and 
none  who  remember  the  ‘Lot  1  come,’  of  tho 


Saviour,  the  willing  sacrifice  of  our  Isaac,  pre- 
flgnre<l  by  his  who  climbed  so  meekly  in  his 
father’s  company  the  hill  of  Moriah — none’  I 
say,  who  remember  this,  will  deny  our  right  to 
make  this  change ;  while  surely  tho  whole  as¬ 
pect  of  the  question  is  now  by  tliis  little  change 
alterc<l  altogether.  For  how  many  an  act  of 
heroic  self-sacrifice,  which  it  would  be  most  un¬ 
righteous  for  others  to  demand  from,  or  to  force 
on,  one  reluctant,  which  indeed  would  cease  to 
be  heroism  or  sacrifice  at  all,  unless  wholly  self- 
imposed,  is  yet  most  glorious  when  one  has 
freely  ofterod  himself  thereunto;  is  only  not 
righteous,  because  it  is  so  much  better  than 
righteous,  because  it  moves  in  that  higher  re¬ 
gion  where  law  is  no  more  known,  but  only 
known  no  more  because  it  has  been  transfigured 
into  love.  Wherein  else  is  tho  chief  glory  of 
history  hut  in  those  deeds  of  self-devotion,  of 
heroic  self-offering,  which,  like  trumpet  tones 
sounding  ft^m  the  doptiis  of  tho  past,  rouse  us, 
at  least  for  a  while,  from  the  selfish  dream  of 
life  to  a  nobler  existence ;  and  of  which  if  the 
mention  has  become  trite  and  common  now,  it 
has  only  become  so  because  tho  grandeur  of 
them  has  caused  them  to  be  evermore  in  the 
hearts  and  on  tho  lips  of  men.  Vicarious  suf¬ 
fering,  it  is  strange  to  hear  the  mighty  uproar 
which  is  mailc  about  it ;  when  indeed  in  lower 
forms — ^not  low  in  themselve.s,  though  low  as 
compared  with  tho  highest — it  is  every  where, 
where  love  is  at  all.  For  indeed  is  not  this,  of 
one  freely  taking  on  himself  the  consequences 
of  others’  faults,  and  thus  averting  from  those 
others  at  least  in  j>art  tho  penalties  of  the  same, 
building  what  others  have  thrown  down,  gath¬ 
ering  what  others  have  scattered,  bearing  the 
burdens  which  others  have  wrapjwd  together, 
healing  the  wounds  which  others  have  indicted, 
paying  tlic  things  which  he  never  took,  smart¬ 
ing  for  sins  ^’hich  ho  never  committed ;  is  not 
this,  I  say,  the  law  and  the  condition  of  all  high¬ 
est  nobleness  in  tho  world? — is  it  not  that 
which  God  is  continually  demanding  of  his 
elect,  they  approving  themselves  his  elect,  as 
they  do  not  shrink  from  tliis  demand,  as  they 
freely  own  themselves  the  debtors  of  love  to  the 
last  penny  of  tho  requirements  which  it  makes  ? 
.\nd  if  these  things  arc  so,  shall  we  question  tlio 
rigid  of  Go<l  llim.sclf  to  display  this  nobleness 
which  he  demands  of  his  creatures  ?  Shall  wo 
wish  to  rob  him  of  the  opportunity,  or  think 
to  honor  him  who  is  highest  love,  by  denying 
him  the  right,  to  display  it  ?’’ 

Such  is  the  full  tide  of  high  thoughts 
aud  of  ripe  Christian  devoutness  which 
Dr.  Trench  can  bring  to  discussions  of 
this  nature.  lie  next  looks  to  the  death 
of  Christ  under  the  second  groat  a.snect 
of  it,  and  this  lie  does  in  a  manner  adapt¬ 
ed  to  raise  the  conception.s  and  feelings  of 
his  auditory  into  something  like  a  mect- 
nc.ss  for  contemplating  a  theme  so  much 
in  harmony  with  the  world  in  which  we 
live,  and  yet  so  much  above  it. 
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“  But  flic  suflbrings  and  death  of  Clirist  were  I 
not  merely  vicarious ;  they  were  also  satisfac-  ; 
tory ;  and  thus  ntoninf;  or  setting  at  one,  bring-  : 
ing  together  the  holy  and  the  unholy,  who 
could  not  have  been  reconciled  in  any  other 
way.  When  we  speak  thus,  we  are  sometimes  ' 
taunted  at  the  out^t  with  the  fact  that  tlie  word 
‘  satisfaction,’  as  apjilieil  to  the  death  of  Christ 
and  its  results,  no  where  occurs  in  Scripture ;  I 
so  belongs  to  the  later  Latin  theology,  (Anselm 
lieing  the  first  to  employ  it,)  that  the  Greek  i 
theology  docs  not  so  much  os  possess  the  word  { 
— 1  mean  of  course  any  Greek  equivalent  for  it 
This  is  true ;  but  though  the  word  ‘  satisfaction  ’  j 
is  not  in  Scripture,  the  thing  is  every  where  i 
there,  and  we  are  contending  not  alniut  words, 
but  things ;  the  idea  of  it  is  inherent  in  ransom,  . 
in  rcilcmption,  in  propitiation,  in  scriptural  ! 
words  an<l  phrases  and  images  out  of  number ;  j 
and  just  as  in  the  Arian  controversy,  the  Church  , 
had  a  perfect  right  to  the  ‘  homo-ousion,’  care-  | 
less  whether  the  ttord  were  in  Scripture  or  no,  i 
so  hero  to  ‘  satisfaetion,’  seeing  that  this  best  i 
expresses  and  sums  up  the  truth  which  in  this 
matter  she  holds.  I 

“  But,  not  to  tarry  longer  with  this  objection  ' 
at  the  tlireshold,  how,  it  is  further  urged,  could 
Go<I  be  well-pleasi'd  with  tlie  sutferinp  of  the 
innocent  and  the  holy  ?  What  ‘  satisfaction,’  • 
since  wo  will  have  this  word,  could  he  find  in 
these?  Here.,  as  so  often,  the  faith  of  the  | 
Church  is  first  caricatured,  that  so  it  may  be  i 
more  easily  brought  into  question.  Coukl  <  lod  ' 
have  pleasure  in  the  sufferings  of  the  innocent  ! 
and  the  holy,  and  that  innocent  and  holy  his  ! 
own  Son  ?  Assuredly  not ;  but  he  could  have  ! 
plea.sure,  nay,  according  to  the  moral  necessities  i 
of  his  own  being,  he  mast  have  pleasure,  yea,  i 
tljc  highest  joy,  satisfaction,  and  delight  in  the  I 
love,  the  patience,  the  obedience,  which  those  , 
suirerings  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  display-  I 
ing,  which  but  for  those  ho  could  never  have  ! 
displayed ;  almvo  all,  ho  must  have  rejoiced  in 
tliosc  as  manifested  in  his  own  Son.  For  even  i 
we  ourselves,  when  we  read  in  story  of  tho.se 
who  for  the  love  of  their  fellows  have  nlade  their  ] 
lives  one  long  patient  martyrdom,  or  who,  wit-  i 
nessing  for  the  tnith,  have  been  borne  from  i 
e..arth  in  the  fire-chariot  of  some  shorter  but  | 
sharper  agony,  do  we  not  feel  that  we  have  a  I 
right  to  rejoice  in  these  martyrs  of  truth  and  I 
love,  yea,  in  the  very  pains  and  sutferings  which  I 
tliey  endured  ?  that  only  os  the  nerves  of  our  i 
own  moral  being  arc  weak  and  unstrung,  only 
as  wo  have  become  incapable  not  merely  of 
<loing,  but  even  of  appreciating,  what  is  noble 
and  great,  do  we  grudge  them  those  pains,  do 
we  wi.sh  for  them  one  of  these  to  have  been 
less ;  seeing  that  these  were  the  conditions  of  { 
Uicir  greatness,  that  without  which  it  could  i 
never  liave  been  shown,  without  which  it  might  i 
never  have  existed  ?  j 

“  F.ven  the  heathen  moralist  could  say  of  Go<l  j 
in  hl.s  dealings  with  good  men,  '/orfitcr  aniat | 
there  is  no  wcakne.ss  in  his  love ;  it  is  love  ac- 1 
cording  to  which  he  does  not  spare  his  own, 
but  thrusts  them  forth  to  labor  and  diificulty 
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and  pains,  in  which  alone  they  can  be  perfect¬ 
ed  ;  even  a.s  the  same  heathen  could  affirm  that 
God  had  joy  in  nobly  sufiering  men ;  not,  of 
coiune,  for  the  sufferings’  sake,  but  for  the 
virtues  which  were  manifested  therein.  And 
should  not  tlie  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  have  pleasure  in  the  faith,  the  love, 
the  obedience  of  his  Son  ?  Yea,  it  was  a  jqy 
such  as  only  the  mind  and  hc.irt  of  God  could 
contain,  that  in  his  Son  this  perfect  pattern  of 
self-forgetting,  sclf-otfering  love  was  displayed. 
Wo  do  not  shrink  from  accepting  in  the  sim¬ 
plest  sense  the  assertion  of  tlie  Apostle,  that 
Christ,  giving  himself  for  us  on  the  Cross,  be¬ 
came  therein  and  thereby  ‘  a  sacrifice  of  a  sweet- 
smelling  savor’  unto  God;  that  he  was  well 
pleased  therewith,  and  said  at  length  what  be 
would  never  else  have  said :  ’  1  have  found  a 
ran.som.’ 

“  Christ  satisfied  herein — not  the  divine  anger 
— but  the  divine  ci-aving  and  yearning  after  a 
perfect  holincs.s,  righteousness,  and  obedience 
in  man,  God's  chosen  creature,  the  firstfruits 
of  his  creatures;  which  craving  no  man  liad 
satisfied,  but  all  had  disaiipointuil,  l>efore. 
There  had  been  a  flaw  in  every  other  man’s 
escutcheon;  every  other,  instcail  of  repairing 
tlie  breach  which  Adam  had  made,  had  himself 
left  that  breach  wiiler  than  he  found  it.  But 
here  at  length  was  one,  a  son  of  man,  yet  fairer 
than  all  the  children  of  men,  one  on  whom  the 
Father's  love  could  rest  with  a  perfect  compla¬ 
cency,  ill  regard  of  whom  he  isMild  declare, 
‘  This  i.s  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased,’  in  whom  ho  had  pleasure  without 
stint  and  without  drawback.  And  that  life  of 
his,  the  long  self-offering  of  tliat  life  of  love  was 
crowned,  consummated,  and  perfected  by  the 
sacrifice  of  his  death,  wherein  he  satisfied  to  the 
uttermost  every  demand  which  God  could  make 
on  him,  and  satisfied  for  all  the  demands  which 
Ciod  liad  made  upon  all  the  other  children  of 
men,  and  which  they  had  not  satisfied  fir 
themselves.” 

Persons  observant  of  the  thouglit  of 
our  time  on  this  subject,  will  be  aware 
that  many  who  bow  to  the  authority  of 
Scripture  as  really  teaching  the  doctrine 
of  satisfaction  for  sin  by  the  death  of 
Christ,  jirofess  themselves  .at  a  loss  to 
trace  an  intelligible  connection  between 
the  one  event  and  the  other.  That  Christ 
died  for  this  purpose,  seems  to  them  to  be 
a  clear  lesson  of  Scripture ;  but  how  his 
death  should  lead  to  such  a  result  they 
see  not.  In  tho  last  passage  cited.  Dr. 
Trench  has  s.aid  much  adapted  to  meet 
this  feeling  of  difficulty.  But  he  returns 
to  the  subject,  and  becomes  still  more  in¬ 
structive  on  this  point : 

“  But  if  the  question  is  hero  asked,  IIow 
oiuld  one  man  satisfy  for  mauy  ?  how  by  one 
m.an’s  obodienco  could  many  be  nuulo  righteous  ? 
tlio  answer  is  not  far  to  sce^  The  transcendent 
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worth  of  that  obedience  which  Christ  rendered, 
of  that  oblation  which  he  oflFered,  the  power 
which  it  possessed  of  countervailing  and  coun¬ 
terbalancing  a  v’orld’s  sin,  lay  in  this,  that  be 
who  offered  the.se,  while  he  Imre  a  human  na¬ 
ture,  and  wrought  human  acts,  was  a  divine 
person ;  not  indeed  God  alone,  for  as  such  he 
would  never  have  been  in  the  condition  to 
offer ;  nor  man  alone,  for  then  the  worth  of  his  ' 
offering  could  never  have  reache«l  so  far ;  but  | 
that  he  wa.s  God  and  man  in  one  person  indis- 1 
solubly  united,  and  in  this  person  performing 
all  those  acts,  man  that  he  might  obey  and  ! 
suffer  and  die,  God  that  he  might  add  to  every 
act  of  his  obedience,  his  suffering,  his  death,  an 
immeasurable  worth,  steeping  in  the  glory  of , 
his  divine  personality  all  of  human  that  he 
wrought  Christ  was  able  so  summarily  to  pay 
our  debt,  because  he  had  another  and  a  higher 
coin  in  which  to  pay  it  than  that  in  which  it  ^ 
was  oontracte<l.  It  was  contracted  in  the  cur¬ 
rency  of  earth ;  he  paid  it  in  the  currency  of , 
heaven.  Nor  was  it,  as  sonie  among  the  school¬ 
men  of  the  middle  ages  taught,  that  God  arbi¬ 
trarily  ascribed  and  imputed  to  Christ's  obe¬ 
dience  unto  death  a  value  which  made  it  equal 
to  the  needs  and  sins  of  the  world,  such  a  value 
as  it  would  not  have  had  but  for  this  imputa¬ 
tion.  We  affirm  rather  with  the  deeper  theo¬ 
logians  of  those  and  of  all  times,  who  crave  to 
deal  with  realities,  not  with  ascriptions  and  im¬ 
putations,  that  his  offering  had  in  itself  this  in¬ 
trinsic  value,  that  there  was  no  ascription  to  it, 
as  of  God’s  mere  pleasure,  of  a  value  which  it 
did  not  in  itself  possess ;  for  then  the  same 
might  have  been  imputed  to  the  work  of  an 
angel  or  of  a  saint ;  the  whole  exclusive  fitness 
of  the  Son  of  God  undertaking  the  work  would 
then  pass  away  ;  and  another  might  have  made  , 
up  the  breach  as  well  as  he.  We  affirm  rather  ' 
that  what  the  Son  of  God  claimed  in  behalf  of 
that  race  whereof  he  had  become  the  represent-  i 
ative  and  the  head,  he  claimed  as  of  right — al¬ 
though,  indeed,  that  right  was  one  which  the 
Father  as  joyfully  conceded  as  the  Son  demand- 1 
ud.  Without  a  satisfaction  such  as  this  the  i 
eternal  interests  of  that  righteousness  whereof , 
God  is  the  upholder  in  his  own  moral  universe  ; 
would  not  have  permitted  him  to  be,  as  he  now 
is,  the  passer  by  of  transgression,  the  justifier  j 
and  acceptor  of  the  ungodl}'. 

“  Such,  my  brethren,  is  the  Church's  faith  in  I 
respect  of  the  atonement  That  atonement  is  | 
•  not,  as  some  would  persuade  us,  a  one-sided  , 
act ;  it  looks  not  one  way  only,  but  two ;  having  ; 
a  face  with  which  it  looks  towards  God,  as  well  j 
as  one  with  which  it  looks  towards  man.  It  is  ; 
no  mere  reconciling  of  man  to  God,  as  though  ' 
its  object  were  to  remove  the  distrust,  to  kill  { 
the  enmity  in  man's  heart,  to  persuade  him  to  i 
throw  down  his  arms,  and  yield  himself  the  ! 
van4|uished  of  eternal  love.  /  It  i.s  most  truly  j 
this,  but  it  is  much  more  than  this.  It  is  a 
reconciling  not  merely  of  man  to  God,  but  of  { 
God  to  man  ;  whose  love  could  not  have  gone 
forth  upon  the  children  of  men  in  its  highest  I 
ones,  in  those  of  forgivenes-s,  acceptance,  re- 1 


newal,  if  this  had  not  found  place.  Think  not 
then,  my  bretiiren,  of  Christ  the  peace  nuiker, 
as  though  he  cante  only  to  annovuee  peace ;  to 
say  to  the  doubting  and  distrustful  children  of 
men,  ‘  Why  will  ye  remain  at  such  a  mi.serablc 
and  guilty  distance  from  your  Heavenly  Father, 
when  his  arms  are  stretched  out  to  receive 
you,  when  he  is  only  waiting  to  enfold  you 
within  them?’  No  doubt  Christ  did  come 
bringing  this  message,  did  proclaim  that  those 
anus  were  open,  that  Heavenly  Father  waiting 
to  be  gracious,  but  he  only  brought  this  inas¬ 
much  as  he  m(ule  the  peace  which  he  annoum*- 
cd.  ‘  Having  made  peace  (elpiji-onoujaac)  by 
the  blood  of  the  Cross,’  ‘  He  entereil  into  the 
holiest  of  all,  having  obtained  (or,  having  him¬ 
self  erpu/it-oi)  eternal  redemption  for  us.’ 

In  him  and  tlirough  him,  through  the  sacrifice 
of  his  death,  the  disturbed,  and  in  part  sus¬ 
pended  relations  between  God  and  his  sinful  crea¬ 
tures,  were  reconstituted  anew ;  his  blood  being 
she<l  to  cleasc  men  from  their  sins,  and  not  to 
teach  them  that  those  sins  needed  no  cleansing, 
and  could  be  forgiven  without  one. 

“  And  will  any  faith  which  is  short  of  this 
(kith  satisfy  the  deepest  needs  and  cravings  of 
your  souls  f  You  may  struggle  against  it  witli 
your  understandings;  though,  1  think,  very 
needlessly  ;  fur  it  seems  to  me  to  approve  itself 
to  the  reason  and  the  conscience,  quite  as  much 
as  to  demand  acceptance  of  our  faith ;  but  you 
will  crave  it  with  your  inmost  spirits.  There 
are  times  when,  perliaps,  nothing  short  of  this 
will  save  you  from  a  hopele.s8  despair.” 

It  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  a  mind  bo 
grilled,  and  so  rich  in  various  culture  a.s 
the  mind  of  Dr.  Trench,  thus  completely 
at  one  with  this  great  central  truth  in  the 
divine  message  to  humanity.  His  pro¬ 
found,  reverential,  and  confiding  spirit  in 
this  connection,  contrasts  strongly  witli 
the  spirit  in  which  the  same  truth  has 
been  regarded  of  late  in  some  other 
quarters. 

The  most  plausible  objection  to  the 
doctrine  of  atonement,  is  that  which 
alleges,  that  however  improper  it  might 
be  for  a  magistrate  to  acquit  a  criminal 
merely  on  a  profession  of  penitence,  it 
could  not  be  so  with  the  Divine  Being, 
inasmuch  as  he  must  k/iotr  whore  sucli 
professions  are  sincere ;  and  all  that  any 
moral  administration  can  propose  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  offenders  is  to  reclaim  them.  In 
reply  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  we  scarce¬ 
ly  need  say,  that  in  the  estim.ation  of  most 
evangelical  divines,  no  man  will  over  Ih'- 
coine  a  penitent  in  the  evangelical  sense, 
except  as  placeil  under  the  influence  of 
evangelical  truth.  It  belongs  to  the  same 
authority  to  “  give  repentance  ”  and  “  re¬ 
mission  of  sins.”  But  not  to  insist  on 
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tliis  point — it  is  clear  from  wliat  we  know 
of  the  Divine  Oovernment,  that  penalties 
are  often  inflicted  as  acts  of  pure  retribu¬ 
tion  and  warning,  whore  the  restoration 
of  the  sufferer  is  not  the  end  contemplat¬ 
ed.  Ifrovidence  is  full  of  instances  of  this 
nature.  Morwvcr,  wo  venture  to  say, 
that  it  is  not  consistent  W’ith  the  known 
provi<ience  of  this  world,  th.at  even  where 
repentance  U  real,  all  penalty  incurred  by 
the  wrong-doer  sliould  be  remitte<l.  The 
spendthrift,  the  drunkard,  the  debauchee, 
who  have  brought  ruin  of  all  sorts  upon 
tlieniselves,  may  repent  never  so  sincerely 
of  the  past,  but  that  leaves  them  tostnig- 1 
gle  ^fith  all  the  evils  in  the  jtresent  whicli } 
that  past  has  entailed  upon  it.  In  a  few  I 
rare  cases  these  evils  may  bo  in  part  conn- 1 
toracted,  but  it  can  never  be  more  than 
in  part.  The  scheme  of  divine  |)rovidencc  i 
accordingly,  knows  nothing  of  the  doc¬ 
trine — that  to  i*ej»ent  of  evil  is  enough  of 
itself  to  insure  a  remission  of  its  penalty.  . 
As  a  rule,  where  the  evil  comes,  the 
penalty  comes  ;  whether  the  evil-doer  be 
penitent  or  not.  Xor  is  this  unreason.ablc.  | 
The  lives  of  such  men  have  fallen  as  a  I 
curse  on  multitude.s.  The  effects  of  their 
vices  have  gone  out  into  society  in  forms  ' 
that  can  not  be  defined,  ami  in  degrees  | 
that  can  not  be  measured.  What  can  j 
their  repentance  do  towards  repairing ! 
that  world  of  Jiiischiefs?  Next  to  no-; 
thing.  .And  if  the  offender’s  penitence  , 
cati  «lo  ne.vt  to  nothing  towards  removing  i 
evil  from  those  on  whom  he  has  inflicted 
it,  is  it  to  be  allowed  to  do  every  thing  1 
in  the  w.ay  of  removing  evil  from  the  : 
offender  himst'If?  Is  there  no  pitying  i 
power,  no  stern  moral  guardianship  to  bo  j 
exercised  in  behalf  of  those  who  have  be-  { 
come  the  victims  of  his  bad  i)a8sions’:'  I 
We  scarcely  neeil  repeat  in  this  place,  j 
that  the  Divine  mind,  which  is  no  doubt  ■ 
])resent  in  the  relation  between  parent  | 
and  child,  is  also,  and  as  truly,  present  in 
the  relation  between  magistrate  and  sub- ! 
ject.  The  true  ethics  of  family  govern-  1 
incut  and  of  national  government  arc  j 
from  the  same  source.  God  could  be  no  ; 
God  to  enlightened  humanity,  if,  while  , 
‘‘  delighting  in  mercy,”  he  wore  not  .also  i 
known  as  m.aking  himself  a  terror  to  the  ' 
evil-doer.  The  injured  all  have  their  pleas 
against  such  doers,  and  a  just  moral  go¬ 
vernment  must  not  ignore  these  pleas,  but 
must  listen  to  them,  ami,  where  valid, 
must  accept  them  according  to  their  due 
weight.  Take  the  following  passage,  as 


showing  how  the  experiences  of  life  may 
prepare  the  way,  not  merely  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement, 
but  for  the  reception  of  it  as  a  great 
truth  which  meets,  and  is  alone  sufficient 
to  meet,  one  of  the  deepest  needs  of  our 
nature : 

"  Let  ino  imagine,  for  e.vamplc,  one,  who  with 
many  capacities  for  a  nobler  and  purer  life,  and 
many  calls  thereunto,  has  yet  suffered  himself 
to  be  entangled  in  youthful  lust^,  has  stained 
himself  with  these ;  and  then  after  a  while 
awakens,  or  rather  is  awakened  by  the  good 
Spirit  of  God,  to  ask  him.sclf.  What  have  I  done  ? 
How  fares  it  with  him  at  the  retrospect  then, 
when  he,  not  wholly  laid  waste  in  spirit,  is  ni.ide 
to  ])o.ssess  (oh !  fearful  possession  !)  the  sins  of 
his  youth  ?  Like  a  stricken  deer,  though  none 
but  himself  niav  be  conscioas  of  his  wound,  he 
wanders  away  from  his  fellows ;  or  if  with  them, 
he  is  alone  among  thoin,  for  he  is  brooding  still 
and  ever  on  tfio  awful  mystery  of  evil  which  lie 
now  too  nearly  knows.  And  now  to  all  purity, 
tlie  fearful  innocence  of  ciiildren,  the  holy  love 
of  sister  and  of  mother,  and  Uic  love  which  ho 
had  once  dreamed  of  ns  better  even  than  the.se, 
wiUi  all  which  is  supremely  fair  in  nature  or  in 
art,  comes  to  him  with  a  shock  of  pain,  is  fraught 
with  an  infinite  sadness;  for  it  wakens  up  in 
him  by  contrast  a  livelier  sense  of  what  he  is, 
and  wliat,  as  it  .seems,  he  must  forever  he ;  it 
reniind.s  him  of  a  Paradise  forever  lost,  the  an¬ 
gel  of  (bid's  anger  guarding  with  a  fiery  sword 
its  entrance  against  him.  He  tries  by  a  tliou- 
saml  devices  to  still,  or  at  least  to  deaden,  the 
undying  pain  of  his  spirit.  What  is  this  word 
sin,  that  it  .should  torment  him  so  ?  He  m  ill 
tear  away  the  conscience  of  it,  this  poisonous 
shirt  of  Nessu.s  eating  into  his  soul,  which  in  a 
heedless  inonient  he  lias  put  on.  lint  no ;  he 
can  tear  away  his  own  llesli,  hut  he  can  not  tear 
away  that.  Go  where  he  may,  he  still  carries 
with  him  the  barbed  shall  which  has  pierced 
him ;  ‘  limrct  latcri  letdi.s  arundo.’  The 

arrow  which  drinks  up  his  spirit,  there  is  no 
sovereign  dittany  which  will  cause  it  to  drop 
from  his  side — none,  that  is,  which  grows  on 
earth ;  hut  there  Ls,  which  grows  in  heaven, 
and  ill  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  heavenly  fn- 
closure  here.  And  you  too,  if  such  a  one  he 
among  us,  may  find  your  peace,  you  will  find 
it,  when  you  learn  to  look  by  faith  on  him, 

‘  the  l.amb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
of  tlio  world.’  You  will  carry,  it  may  he,  tfie 
scars  of  those  wounds  which  you  have  inflicted 
upon  yuuvself  to  your  grave  ;  hut  the  wounds 
themselves  he  can  heal  them,  and  heal  them 
altogether.  He  can  give  you  hack  the  jears 
which  the  cankerworm  lias  eaten,  the  peace 
which  your  sin  had  chased  away,  and,  as  it 
.seemed  to  you,  forever.  He  can  do  so  and  will. 
‘Purge  me  with  liys.sop,  and  1  shall  he  clean, 
wa.sli  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  Uian  snow,’  this 
will  he  then  your  prayer,  and  this  yonr  prayer 
will  be  fulfilled.  The  blood  of  sprinkling  will 
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purge,  and  you  will  feel  yourself  clean.  Your  I 
Hin  will  no  longer  be  yourself ;  you  will  be  able 
to  look  at  it  as  separated  from  you,  as  laid  upon 
anotlier,  upon  One  so  strong  that  he  did  but 
for  a  moment  stagger  under  the  weight  of  a 
world’s  sin,  and  then  so  bore,  that  bearing  he 
has  borne  it  away  forcTcr." 

The  claims  of  moral  government  are  all 
80  honored,  elevated,  sublimated  by  tlie 
homage  rendered  to  them  in  the  self-sac¬ 
rifice  of  Christ,  that  the  most  injured  may 
well  be  content  to  forgive  where  he  is 
disposed  to  e.\ercise  forgiveness.  Satis¬ 
faction  for  “  the  sins  of  the  past,”  which 
no  penitence  or  amendment  on  the  part 
of  the  offender  could  ever  make,  is  thus 
mode  by  the  Divine  Mediator  and  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  race.  The  vengeance 
that  must  otherwise  have  come  on  the 
delinquent,  and  to  the  full,  is  staid. 
Pardon  exercised  through  the  sublimest 
manifestation  of  rectitude  and  goodness 
the  universe  has  ever  seen,  can  not  be  said 
to  have  been  exercised  on  a  basis  of  in¬ 
difference  to  rectitude  and  goodness. 
The  divine  estimate  of  these  attributes 
is  indicated  in  the  cost  at  which  they  are 
thus  manifested.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
suffering  of  the  iimoceut  is  accepted  iu 


this  ca.se  in  the  place  of  the  suffering  of 
the  gtiilty ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  this  Ls 
a  j)uUing  of  injustice  in  the  place  of 
justice.  The  being  who  accepts  the  self- 
consecration  of  the  patriot  and  the  mar¬ 
tyr  for  the  j)ui'}wsc8  of  his  providence, 
accepts  the  sell-consecration  of  a  greater 
than  they  for  the  purjK)ses  of  his  grace. 
It  does  not  belong  to  his  nature  to  care 
for  nothing  beyond  the  barely  just.  He 
attaches  his  highest  value  to  the  willing 
services  of  the  generous.  He  expects  us 
to  see  a  majesty  in  rectitude,  ana  ho  ex¬ 
pects  us  to  see  also  a  beauty  in  goodness. 
The  first  of  these  objects  awakens  vener¬ 
ation,  the  response  of  feeling  propA-  to 
the  second  is  love.  God  means  that  his 
moral  universe  sluall  be  a  richer  domain 
than  some  men  seem  willing  to  suppose. 

The  three  remaining  discourses  in  thi.^; 
brief  series  are  rich  in  beautiful  thoughts, 
but  they  are  not  characterized  to  the 
same  degree  as  the  first  and  second  by 
distinctnes.s  and  unity  of  subject.  Nor  do 
they  contain  tlie  same  clear  and  pregnant 
references  to  the  phases  of  religions 
thought  es})ecially  pi'evalent  in  our  time. 
Our  readers,  however,  will  find  them  well 
desen’ing  an  attentive  perusal. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  ALHAMBRA. 

BY  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ECLECTIC. 


Wk  plucked  the  “last  rose  of  summer  ” 
in  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Alhambra. 
The  act  itself  was  quite  impromptu — the 
poetry  of  it,  an  after-thought.  It  was  a 
few  summers  agoue.  We  were  on  a 
brief  and  rapid  summer  excursion  over 
sea — over  the  Pyrenees — on  the  wing — 
lighting  down  briefly  in  the  chief  cities 
of  central  and  southern  France  to  glance 
at  objects  of  historic  interest,  and  in  the 
central  plateau  of  Spain — pausing  at  the 
Capital — at  the  Escorial — at  Segovia — at 
the  old  Moorish  citiee  in  the  south  of  the 
Peninsula — Cordova,  Seville,  and  Cadiz, 


till  we  rested  for  a  few  days’  sojourn  amid 
the  historic  scenes  of  Granada  and  the 
Alhambra. 

We  liad  long  desired  to  gaze  at  its 
lofty  towers  and  battlements,  tread  its 
courts  and  corridors,  and  verify  with  eyc- 
I  sight  the  graphic  descriptions  delineated 
by  the  graceful  aiid  magic  pen  of  the 
clas.sic  Irving.  We  frequented  the  apart¬ 
ments  which  he  so  long  and  so  well  oc¬ 
cupied,  and  sometimes  fancied  we  heard 
the  echo  of  his  retiring  footsteps  through 
long  years  agone. 

It  was  a  bright  and  gorgeous  morning 
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when  the  domes  of  Granada  and  the  I 
towers  of  the  Alhambra  first  appeared  in  j 
sight,  beyond  tiie  green  foliage  of  luxn- 1 
riant  trees  which  adorn  the  suburbs.  The  [ 
city  and  the  Palace — the  last  home  of  the  I 
old  Moorish  kings  in  Spain — and  their  | 
beautiful  environs,  form  a  great  chajher  ' 
of  memorable  scenes  full  of  absorbing  in- 1 
terest  to  the  stranger,  ami  more  than  ‘ 
enough  to  gorge  the  eye  and  the  mind  | 
with  the  lu.xurie8  and  memories  of  by-  j 
gone  ages.  I 

It  was  early  morning — the  last  day  of : 
summer,  and  the  hvst  day  of  our  sojourn  j 
in  that  famed  old  city.  The  hour  of  our 
departure  was  at  hand.  Wo  felt  the 
spirit  of  sadness  brooding  over  our  mind 
as  the  thoughts  of  farewell  to  its  charm¬ 
ing  scenes  came  hovering  around  us.  W e  j 
rose  early.  The  air  was  soft  and  balmy,  j 
The  little  8tar.s  had  scarcelv  closed  their  i 
bright  eyes  away  up  in  the  deep  blue 
heavens.  But  they  suddenly  hid  them¬ 
selves  when  old  Pheebus  came  in  sight 
driving  his  chariot-horses  over  the  eastern 
mountains,  lighting  up  the  sky  with  floods 
of  effulgence — deluging  the  hills — gilding 
tho  towers  of  the  .\lhambr.a,  and  pt)uring 
rivers  of  golden  light  over  the  wide  plaiius  i 
of  the  Vega.  The  scene  was  like  that  of| 
a  fairyland.  It  was  the  classic  ground  | 
of  the  .Moors.  In  the  stillness  of  morning  ! 
there  w:ia  an  air  of  loneliness.  Few  foot-  j 
8te))3  were  heard  in  the  streets  of  Gra¬ 
nada.  Tho  sleepers  had  not  yet  arisen 
from  their  slumbers.  Morpheus  M'as  still  | 
holding  them  fast  in  his  oblivious  arms.  J 
We  had  left  the  hotel,  and  pau-sed  in  the  i 
Grand  Plaza,  to  gjize  with  rapt  adiniration  1 
upon  the  beautiful  panorama,  which  rose  i 
like  a  v.ast  amphitheater  all  around,  form- 1 
od  anti  built  by  the  hills  and  mountains  of , 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  which  skirt  and  en-  [ 
viron  the  great  plains  of  the  Vega.  We  I 
hurried  onward  through  the  streets  .and 
up  the  winding  w.ay,  overarched  with  the 
rich  folbge  of  lofty  elms,  made  luxuriant 
by  murmuring  brook.s,  to  the  bights  of 
the  Alhambra,  for  a  l.ast  morning  gaze 
up<m  its  grandeur  and  its  glories.  The 
keeper  kindly  opened  to  ns  the  “Judg- 
raent-G.ato”  of  entrance  to  the  fortress, 
once  80  strongly  w.atchcd  by  the  Moorish  i 
guards  of  Boabdil  in  tho  olden  times,  j 
But  the  haughty  monarch  and  his  guards  i 
were  far  .away  in  the  sloop  of  ages;  and, 
unhindered  by  sword  or  glittering  spear, 
we  were  soon  in  the  gardens,  plucking 
roses  for  souvenirs,  inhaling  their  fra¬ 


grance,  .and  walking  along  tho  paths 
where  w.alked  the  old  Moorish  kings 
with  their  black-eyed  maidens  centuries 
ago.  The  same  blue  skies  arched  tho 
heavens,  tho  same  glorious  sun  was  mount¬ 
ing  up  to  high  meridian  os  in  days  of  jorc, 
and  the  sajiio  gorgeous  landscape  spread 
out  its  colorings  of  beauty,  outvying  the 
pencil  of  the  painter.  It  was  the  last 
morning  in  August,  when  we  went  up 
and  stood  upon  the  b.attlcinents  and  gazed 
long  and  intently,  to  finish  up  and  tasten 
upon  tho  indelible  jihotograph-plates  of 
our  memory  the  gorgeous  picture-scenes 
of  the  bo.autiful  jhinorama. 

Courteous  reader !  please  to  como  up 
and  stand  here  .also.  You  can  see  bet¬ 
ter.  You  are  looking  westward  over  the 
great  plain  of  the  V'ega.  The  city  of 
Granada  is  three  hundred  feet  below, 
close  at  hand,  and  you  look  down  upon 
its  streets  and  dwellings  as  the  preacher 
looks  down  from  some  tall  pulpit  upon  a 
vast  congregation  arranged  along  the 
aisles  and  slips  before  him.  You  may 
fancy  that  the  people  are  listening  to  hear 
your  eloquent  address.  The  grand  plazas 
of  the  city  are  in  full  view',  and  on  gala- 
days  you  may  see  them  thronged  with  the 
populace.  You  might  see  tho  long  pro¬ 
cessions  with  silken  banners  waving  in 
the  breeze,  as  the  multitudes  of  men  and 
happy  maidens,  young  men  and  children, 
move  along  their  march  through  the 
streets  to  the  sound  of  music.  Had  we 
stood  hero  a  few  years  ago,  we  might 
have  seen  through  an  opera-glass  a  young 
.and  beauteous  maiden  of  noble  blood, 
richly  dressed,  moving  gracefully  along  in 
a  grand  procession.  The  portrait  of  that 
maiden,  now  dressed  in  imperial  robes 
standing  by  her  crown,  may  be  seen  at 
tho  head  of  this  number  of  our  journal. 
Kngenie,  now  Empress  of  France,  was 
born  in  Granada,  and  first  opened  her 
eyes  upon  its  scenes  of  natural  and  arti¬ 
ficial  grandeur,  which  you  see  all  around, 
below,  and  above  the  sf>ot  where  we 
stand. 

Look  you  now  down  upon  the  dome 
of  that  massive  cathedral  eilifice  yonder. 
Beneath  it,  in  a  neat  but  not  gaudy  mar¬ 
ble  mausoleum  sleep  the  remains  of  Fer¬ 
dinand,  and  those  of  Isabella,  tho  royal 
and  renowned  patroness  of  Columbus. 
W e  wont  dowm  and  stood  beside  the  once 
richly  covered  with  silk  velvet  coffins,  a 
little  faded,  but  still  in  excellent  preserva¬ 
tion,  where  they  have  stood  for  centuries. 
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but  little  injured  by  this  dry  climate. 
The  scene  and  the  associations  were  redo¬ 
lent  of  exciting  interest.  Above,  in  an- ! 
other  apartment  of  the  cathedral,  the  old  | 
padre,  our  attendant,  brought  out  the  j 
ancient  crown  of  Queen  Isabella,  and  with 
amusing  mock  gravity  placed  it  upon  our 
Puritan  head,  placing  her  sword  in  our 
right  hand  and  her  scepter  in  our  left,  as  j 
the  symbols  of  authority  which  we  had 
no  desire  to  exercise,  thus  making  us  mo¬ 
mentarily  a  crowned  head — as  long  as  we 
ever  wish  to  bo — and  which  we  immedi¬ 
ately  abdicated,  with  all  its  honors  and 
responsibilities,  as  soon  as  possible,  for  its 
weight  gave  us  a  hoad-aeho,  from  excite¬ 
ment  or  something  else.  In  the  same 
apartment  the  padre  handed  to  us  for  ex¬ 
amination  the  tapestry,  mantles,  and  other 
articles  of  her  wardrobe  which  Queen 
Isabella  wove  or  worked  with  her  own 
needle  and  fingers  for  amusement  in  the 
Spanish  camp,  at  the  siege  of  (iranada — 
a  good  example  for  modern  belles  and 
ladies.  But  we  must  not  linger  in  this 
old  c.athedral. 

Look  out  now  beyond  the  city  over 
that  snperb  plain  called  the  “  Yega  dc 
Grranada,'’’  extending  twenty-five  miles  in 
width  by  some  thirty  miles  in  irregular 
length,  bounded  and  environed  by  an  am- 

?hithcator  of  lofty  hills  and  mountains, 
t  is  watered  by  fine  rivers  and  various 
canals.  It  is  luxuriant  with  meadows — 
woods  of  orange-trees — orchards — sugar- 
canes — com — fiax  and  numerous  kinds  of 
fruit-trees  and  vegetables.  N ear  the  center 
of  the  plain,  see  that  forest  of  varied  trees, 
a  league  in  length  and  half  a  league  in 
width.  In  the  midst  of  its  shades  in  the 
olden  time,  in  the  palmy  days  of  Granada, 
was  a  beautiful  palace,  the  loved  and  fa¬ 
vorite  resort  of  the  old  Moorish  kings, 
whither  they  went  to  revel  and  luxuriate 
in  the  splendid  luxuries  of  the  fairy  spot. 
Beyond,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Vega, 
almost  in  sight,  is  the  famons  bridge 
Pinos  Pufute^  so  renowned  in  Moorish 
annals.  It  spans  a  river  as  it  comes 
rushing  and  roaring  down  from  the  moun-  ■ 
tains.  ITpon  this  bridge  it  was,  that  Co¬ 
lumbus  was  overtaken  by  the  messenger 
of  Queen  Isabella,  when  on  his  way  to  the 
English  court  to  urge  his  project  for  the 


discovery  of  the  New  World.  From  this 
bridge  he  turned  back,  and  the  grand  re¬ 
sult  is  known  to  an  admiring  world. 
This  was  some  three  months  after  the 
con(iuest  of  Granada,  here  at  our  feet. 

Turn  you  now,  and  look  southward 
over  your  left  shoulder  and  upward,  and 
your  eye  rests  upon  the  everlasting  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  rising  in  m.a- 
jestic  and  colossal  grandeur  thirteen  thou¬ 
sand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  which  almost  washes  its  base  u[)on 
the  other  side,  and  from  the  summit  of 
which  you  might  look  far  over  into  Africa. 
Those  hoary-headed  peaks,  piercing  the 
clouds  and  the  skies,  are  mantled  with 
eternal  ice  and  snow,  glittering  in  the 
beams  of  the  morning  sun  as  it  mounts  up 
to  mid-heaven  behind  us.  Those  lofty 
peaks  you  may  fancy  are  a  brotherhood 
of  giants  just  aroused  from  their  night 
slumber,  looking  down  ujion  you  with 
grave  and  benignant  aspect,  to  inquire 
who  you  arc,  and  where  you  came  from. 

Had  we  stood  here  two  hours  ago  be¬ 
fore  the  dawn,  we  might  have  set'll,  far 
up  the  sides  of  these  colossal  mountains, 
bright  lights,  moving  to  and  fro,  now 
sparkling  like  stars,  now  stiddenly  ex¬ 
tinguished,  and  again  as  suddenly  reup- 
pejiring.  They  seem  to  wander  like  will- 
o’-wisps  over  the  surface.  It  is  inngic- 
land.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  some  curious 
Spanish  legends.  The  ancient  populace 
believed  these  bright  lights  thus  seen  at 
night  were  none  other  than  the  convoca¬ 
tions  of  the  spirits  of  Moorish  warriors, 
which  were  believed  to  assemble  at  cer¬ 
tain  seasons  on  these  mountain.s,  when  the 
tramping  of  steeds  and  chishing  of  wea¬ 
pons  were  heard,  and  the  shadowy  mass¬ 
es  of  Moorish  cavalry  sweeping  along 
were  seen  by  the  terror-stricken  shepherds 
from  the  pasture  hights.  They  were  in 
truth  only  the  lamps  of  the  snow-men 
gathering  snow  for  the  use  of  the  city  be¬ 
low  on  the  following  day. 

But  we  are  detaining  you,  courteous 
reader,  too  long — longer  by  half  than  wo 
intended.  If  you  are  pleased  and  inter- 
j  ested,  we  will,  if  you  desire  it,  meet  here 
on  the  battlements  another  morning,  and, 
I  facing  about,  look  into  the  courts  and  sa- 
I  loons  of  the  Alhambra.  Allans  ! 
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KUGENIE,  EMPRESS  OF  FRANCE. 

Wk  hope  to  please  our  patrons  by  send-  ported  to  be  naturally  spiritncllc,  and  her 
ing  to  them  as  the  chief  embellishment  of  education,  partly  conducted  in  England, 
our  present  number,  a  bcautifullv  engrav-  was  very  superior  to  that  generally  he¬ 
ed  portrait  of  the  Empress  of  h'rance,  in  stowed  on  Si)anish  women,  who  seldom 
her  Imperial  robes.  As  her  .Majesty  quit  the  j)recincts  of  their  native  country. 
(Jueen  Victoria  is  regarded  as  the  first  Shortly  after  the  opposition  of  the  other 
lady  of  Europe  and  the  world,  doubtless  Xorthem  I’owers  had  put  an  cud  to  the 
the  Empress  Evoknik  m.ay  be  considered  idea  of  a  union  between  the  Emperor 
the  second  lady-personage  in  rank  and  Louis-Xapoleon  and  the  Prince.s8  Carola 
position  among  womankind.  We  subjoin  Wasa  of  Sweden,  he  apprised  the  council 
a  brief  biographical  sketch  as  a  matter  of  of  ministers  of  hisinteixled  marriage  with 
interest  and  information.  the  daughter  of  the  Countess  Montijos  ; 

Eugenic,  Empress  of  Franco,  and  Coun-  a  mc:isure  which  excited  some  disapproval 
tcss-I )uchess  of  Teba,  was  born  at  Cran.a-  among  them,  and  even  led  to  their  tem- 
da  in  Spain,  May  .51h,  1820.  She,  is  the  porary  withdrawal  from  office.  During 
daughter  of  Donna  Maria  .Manucla  Kirk-  j  the  short  time  which  intervened  between 
Patrick  of  Closeburn,  Countess-Dowager  the  public  announcement  of  the  approach- 
de  Montijos,  Countess  Miranda,  and  ing  event  .and  its  realization,  the  Countess 
Duchess  of  I’eraconda;  member  of  the  Teba  and  her  mother  took  up  their  abode 
noble  order  of  ^laria  Louisa  and  first  lady  j  in  the  palace  of  the  Elysee.  The  inar- 
of  honor  to  the  Queen  of  Sp.ain.  The  ,  riage  was  celebrated  at  noon  on  the  tweu- 
father  of  this  lady  had  been  English  Con- 1  ty-ninth  of  .lanuary,  1853,  at  Notre 
Bul  at  Malaga  at  the  period  of  her  mar- 1  Dame ;  and  the  Emperor  and  Empress, 
riage  with  the  Count  de  Montijos,  an  after  making  their  appearance  some  hours 
officer  in  the  Spanish  army,  belonging  to  later  on  the  balcony  of  the  I’.avillon  do 
one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  noble  ,  I’llorloge  at  the  Tuilerics,  to  receive  the 
families  of  Spain.  lie  was  connected,  accl.amation  of  the  multitude,  adjourned 
more  or  less  closely,  with  the  houses  of  i  to  the  comparative  seclusion  of  St.  Cloud, 
the  Duke  de  Frias,  representative  of  the  It  is  .almost  unnecessary  to  allude  to  the 
ancient  Admirals  of  Castillo  ;  of  the  Duke  1  magnificence  of  the  preparation  made  for 
of  Fyars,  and  others  of  the  highest  rank,  the  ceremony,  as  they  arc  sufficiently  re- 
including  the  descendants  of  the  Kings  '  cent  to  bt*  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the 
of  Arragon.  The  death  of  this  nobleman,  ;  reader.  However,  the  one  item  of  forty- 
whieh  occurred  ni.any  years  ago,  left  the  six  hundred  francs,  expended  in  Point 
Countess  Montijos  a  widow,  with  a  for- '  d’Alen^'on  Lace,  will  suffice  to  give  an  idea 
tune  adequate  to  the  m.aintenanco  of  her  \  of  their  character.  Although  a  union  which 
position,  and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  should  have  added  to  the  political  import- 
married  the  Duke  of  Alba  and  Berwick,  ance  of  the  nation  might  prob.ably  h.avo 
lineally  descended  from  .Tames  II.  and  '  been  more  immediately  acceptable  to  it. 
Miss  (Mmrchill.  For  Eugenie,  the  second,  \  no  mark  of  honor  and  loyalty  was  with- 
a  still  higher  destiny  was  reserved.  In  held  from  the  Imperial  bride.  The  dota- 
1851  the  Countess  Tcb.a,  accomp.anied  by  tion  asked  for  her  of  one  hundred  and 
her  mother,  paid  a  lengthened  visit  to  thiry  thousand  francs  per  annum  (the 
Paris,  and  was  distinguished  at  the  va-  same  sum  which  had  been  granted  to  the 
rious  entertainments  given  .at  the  Tuileries  Duchessc  d’Orle.ans)  w.a3  eagerly  accord- 
by  the  dignity  and  elegance  of  her  de-  ,  cd ;  and  the  municipal  council  of  P.aris 
mcanor,  ami  by  great  personal  beauty,  of  voted  six  hundred  thousand  francs  for  the 
the  aristocratic  English  rather  than  the  purchase  of  a  partire  of  diamonds,  as  a 
Spanish  type.  Her  ment.al  gifts  were  present  from  the  city  to  the  Empress.  It 
proportionably  attractive ;  for  she  is  re-  j  may  be  imagined  how  much  enthusiasm 
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was  excited  among  so  impressible  a  peo¬ 
ple  as  the  French  by  the  purport  of  a 
letter  which  she  addressed  to  31.  Bezet, 
prefect  of  the  Seine,  in  reply  to  this  pro¬ 
posal.  After  warmly  thanking  the  coun¬ 
cil  for  their  token  of  regard,  she  declined 
the  rich  gift ;  alleging  that  the  city  was 
already  overburthened,  and  that  the  sum 
iu  question  would  bo  more  usefully  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  foundation  of  some  charita¬ 
ble  institution  for  the  poor  and  destitute. 
In  accordance  with  this  suggestioir,  the 
money  was  devoted  to  an  establishment 
for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  sixty 
young  girls  cliosen  from  the  working- 
classes  of  Paris.  The  life  of  the  Empress 
Eugenie  since  her  marriage  has  been 


comparatively  uneventful ;  made  up  of 
the  ordinary  routine  of  state  etiquette  ;  of 
migrations  to  the  various  royal  tnaisons- 
de-plalsanre,  varied  by  an  extended  pro¬ 
gress  through  France  in  company  with 
her  husband  ;  and  a  sojourn  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  her  health  at  Biaritz  in  the  I’yrenees, 
which  has  peculiar  associations  for  her, 
having  been  the  favorite  summer  resort 
of  her  family  in  the  days  of  her  girlhood . 
On  the  sixteenth  of  April,  1655,  the  Em¬ 
peror  and  Empress  of  the  French  arrived 
in  England  on  a  short  visit  to  the  Queen, 
during  which  they  proceeded  in  slate 
to  the  city,  visited  the  Crystal  Palace, 
etc.,  their  stay  terminating  on  the  twenty- 
first  instant. 


EMPRESS  MARIA  THERESA. 


As  a  companion  plate  to  the  leading '  tors  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony.  Each  of 
print  of  the  month,  wo  introduce  the  these  princes  laid  claim  to  some  p.art  of 
scene  portraits  of  Maria  Theresa,  the  re- '  the  Austrian  territory;  and  MariaTheresa, 
nowned  Empros-s  of  Austria,  and  her  at  the  ago  of  twenty-three,  was  called  on 
Minister  of  State,  Kaunitz.  Thus  the  '  to  make  head  against  the  armies  of  all  her 
two  plates  will  present  jwrtraits  of  two  ;  neighbors,  except  the  Turkish  Sultan,  who 
Empresses  of  two  empires ;  not  rivals  ]  alone  acted  towards  her  with  fainiess  and 
personally,  though  the  two  empires  to  j  good  faith.  3Iaria  Theresa  had  been 
which,  in  different  ages  they  belonged,  |  married  in  1V3 7,  to  Francis  of  Louvain, 
have  time  and  again  been  opposed  to  each  \  grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  but  he  was  a 
other  in  the  fiercest  struggles  of  w'ar. '  prince  of  little  intellect  or  energy ;  and 
The  lineaments  of  the  two  Imperial  faces  '  it  was  to  the  spirit  of  3Iaria  Theresa  her- 
will  bo  seen  in  strong  contrast.  The  one  '  self,  and  the  loyalty  of  her  Hungarian 
masculine  and  expressive  of  self-reliant '  subjects,  that  Austria  owed  its  rescue 
determination.  The  other  mild  and  ami- j  from  destruction.  When  driven  from  her 
able  as  a  Spanish  maiden,  as  she  was.  A  :  capital  by  her  enemies,  Maria  Theresa 
brief  biographical  sketch  will  add  interest  |  repaired  to  Presburg,  and  summoned  the 
to  the  portnut.  |  Hungarian  Diet.  She  appeared  in  the 

3Iaria  Theresa  was  bom  at  Vienna  in  I  mid.st  of  the  martial  assembly  with  her 
1717.  She  W'as  the  eldest  daughter  of  j  infant  son  in  her  arms.  She  addressed 
Cliarles  VI.,  Emiieror  of  Austria,  who !  them  earnestly  and  eloquently  in  Latin, 
died  in  1740.  The  succession  of  Maria  >  (a  language  long  currently  used  in  Hun- 
Theresa  to  the  hereditary  dominion  of  '  gary ;)  and  when  she  came  to  the  words, 
the  House  of  Hapsburg  had  been  guar- 1  “  The  kingdom  of  Hungary,  our  persons, 
anteed  by  the  principal  states  of  Europe  ;  ■  our  children,  our  crown,  are  at  stake— 
but,  on  her  fatner’s  death,  she  found  her-  •  forsaken  by  all,  we  seek  shelter  only  in 
self  assailed  by  the  kings  of  Prussia,  I  the  fidelity,  the  arms,  the  hereditary  valor 
France,  Spain,  and  Sardinia,  and  the  elec- 1  of  the  renowned  Hungarian  nobility,”  the 
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Hungarian  nobles,  and  all  present,  with 
one  unanimous  burst  of  chivalrous  loyalty, 
drew  their  swords,  and  shouted,  “  Let  us 
die  for  our  king  Maria  Theresa,”  [Moria- 
mur  pro  rerje  nostro  Maria  Theresa.] 
This  was  no  transient  demonstration  of 
zeal.  The  whole  military  force  of  Hun¬ 
gary  was  soon  in  the  tield  :  the  current  of 
invasion  was  checked,  and  by  degrees  the 
foes  of  Maria  Theresa  made  peace  with 
her,  and  cca.sed  to  reckon  on  their  shares 
in  the  dismemberment  of  Austria.  She 
was  obliged  to  cede  Silesia  to  Frederick 
of  Prussia ;  but  with  this  exception  she 
was  left  in  full  possession  of  her  dominions, 
when  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession 
•was  closed  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  in  1758.  The  loss  of  Silesia  was  > 
a  deep  mortifieaUon  to  Maria  Theresa,  | 
and  the  hope  of  recovering  that  province  j 
made  her  take  an  active  part  in  the  seven  I 
vears’  war  against  Frederick  of  Pru8.sia. ! 
^hat  contest,  however,  closed  in  1 763,  | 
leaving  Prussia  in  possession  of  Silesia,  | 
and  with  no  gain  on  cither  side  to  Maria  | 
Theresa  or  Frederick.  ^Vlaria  Theresa’s  | 
husband  had  been  elected  Emperor  of 
Germany  in  1745,  and  on  his  death  in 
1765,  their  son  Joseph  was  chosen  to  suo- 
cecd  him.  Hut  Maria  Ther(*sa  retained 
in  her  own  hands,  throughout  her  life, 
the  administration  of  her  vast  dominions, 
which  were  generally  governed  by  her  in 
a  wise  and  enlightened  spirit.  Her  pri¬ 
vate  character  was  irreproachable,  and  the 
morals  and  manners  ot  her  court  formed 
a  bright  exception  to  the  gross  profligacy 
by  which  tho  courts  of  nearly  all  the  other 
sovereigns  of  the  age  were  disgraced.  She 


was  sincerely  pious,  and  Botta,  the  Italian 
historian,  passes  on  her  the  high  eulogy, 
that  “  dunng  a  forty  years’  reign  she  al¬ 
ways  showed  a  love  of  justice  and  truth.” 
Her  share  in  the  first  partition  of  Poland 
is  the  pp’eat  stain  on  the  character  of 
Maria  Theresa.  But  she  came  unwil¬ 
lingly  into  this  plot,  which  was  urged 
on  her  by  the  sovereigns  of  Prussia  and 
llussia,  and  by  her  son  the  Emperor 
Joseph.  She  is  said  to  have  left  a  writ¬ 
ten  record  that  she  consented  to  this 
measure  out  of  deference  to  the  opinions 
of  others,  and  that  she  foreboded  evil  con¬ 
sequences  to  Europe  from  this  act  of  in¬ 
justice  to  one  of  its  states.  Maria  The¬ 
resa  died  in  1780. 

Her  remains  repose  in  a  superb  sarco- 
plnagus,  or  metal  coffin,  among  about  seven¬ 
ty  other  coffins  of  the  Imperial  family  of 
Austria.  Some  of  them  are  of  costly 
workmanship.  In  the  composition  of  one 
of  them,  for  the  Emperor  Joseph  I., 
si.vteen  hundred  pounds  of  pure  silver 
was  used,  as  the  capuchin  friar  who  has 
charge  of  the  mausoleum  stated  to  us  a 
few  summers  ago  on  the  sjmt,  while  ad¬ 
miring  the  imperial  grandeur  of  this 
silent  and  sad  family  gathering  under  the 
dome  of  the  Capuchin  Church  in  Vienna, 
h'very  Friday  for  thirteen  years  .after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  did  Maria  Theresa 
(leseend  into  this  mausoleum  to  pray  and 
weep  by  the  side  of  his  remains.  Atnong 
this  coffined  imperial  family  are  the  se¬ 
cond  Empress,  and  the  only  son  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  I.,  the  young  Duke  of 
Keichstadt,  whose  sarcophagus  is  of  cop¬ 
per. — Eorroii  of  Eclectic. 


PRINCE  KAUNITZ. 


Tins  personage,  who  appears  in  the 
print,  pen  in  hand,  at  tho  council-table, 
with  Maria  Theresa,  as  her  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter,  was  an  Austrian  statesman.  He  was 
bom  in  1711,  at  Vienna,  and  cduc.ated  for 
tho  Church.  In  1744  he  was  appointed 


Minister  of  State  for  the  Kingdoms  of 
I^hemia  and  Hungary,  and  afterwards 
was  sent  .as  Ambassador  to  Paris.  On  his 
return  to  Vienna  in  1 753,  ho  was  appointed 
Chancellor  of  State,  and  made  a  princte  of 
tho  Empire  in  1764.  He  died  in  1794. 
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Pttcre  Life;  or,  Scenes  in  Another  World.  By 

Geokgh  Wood,  Author  of  “  Peter  Schlernihl  in 

America.”  Pages  3G0.  New  •  York :  Derby  & 

Jackson.  18t>8. 

Rkadi.vo  this  book  will  take  the  mind  quite  away 
(h]tu  tile  beaUa  track  of  common  writers.  It  is  a 
book  of  nre  interest  and  no  little  instruction ;  it  is 
rich  in  poetry,  though  written  in  prose,  by  a  gifted 
pen.  Tlie  auUior,  we  believe,  has  walked  through 
some  of  the  dark  pmss-nges  of  life,  and  quite  natumlly 
with  chastened  cheerfulness  of  thought  and  feeling 
would  look  up  and  away  from  the  shadows  of  earth 
to  brighter  scenes.  The  curhiins  are  gently  drawn 
aside,  and  the  reader’s  mi  id  Is  iiitroihieod  to  the 
converse  of  those  who  are  serai-spiritual  lieing.s,  onco 
dwellers  below,  now  returned  to  gain  intelligenco 
of  the  present  condition  of  things  on  earth.  Wc 
commend  the  book,  and  quote  the  llrst  {lage  or  two, 
to  show  the  author's  starting-point  and  style. 

“It  was  at  the  close  of  a  summer’s  day,  that  a  fe¬ 
male  form,  arrayed  in  robes  of  light,  floated  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  world  of  loveliness  and  grandeur. 
Upon  her  beautiful  brow  shone  the  halo  of  immor¬ 
tality,  who.so  pure  rays  ix^rabled  the  scintillations 
of  stars.  Her  robes  and  vesture, 

- “  Sky  robes  spun  of  Iris’  woolj” 

were  looped  at  tlte  shoulders,  and  fastcncsl  round 
the  wai.st  by  a  girdle  studded  with  gems  of  rare 
brilliancy.  Her  eyes  were  lit  with  intense  deliglit 
as  she  gasod  long  and  ardently  upon  the  varied 
landscape  mapped  out  beneath  her. 

“On  this  globe  w'cre  vast  continents,  with  mighty 
mountain-cliains,  and  oceans  gemmed  with  islands, 
wliosc  peaks  were  lifted  high  above  tlic  clouds.  All 
around  were  scenes  of  rarest  corabinatious  of  luxur- 
ianco  and  loveliness.  Cities  of  vast  size  wore  s.'en, 
whose  domes  rose  like  gold  and  silver-capped 
clouds. 

“  Sweeping  above  the  earth,  like  an  eagle  on  wings 
of  even  jioisc,  did  this  shining  one  circle  over  the 
plains  below.  And  while  thus  occupied  and  absorb¬ 
ed.  angel  forms  from  the  empyrean,  appeared  in  the 
distance,  with  the  suddenness  of  falling  stars.  Ar¬ 
rested  by  the  vision  of  beauty,  with  a  swoop  high 
in  air,  they  staid  tlieir  flight,  and  floated  amid  the 
cloud.s. 

“  This  squadron  of  angels,  descending,  left  one  of 
their  number  above.  He,  too,  Ixire  the  flame  of  the 
Redeemed,  shining  like  the  morning  star  over  bis 
forehead.  By  a  law  of  sympathy,  ns  undefined  in 
boavon  as  on  earth,  these  two  shining  ones  drew' 
nearer  and  nearer,  until,  in  immediate  proximity, 
they  awoke  to  the  consciousness  of  each  other’s  pre- 
senoe.  After  graceful  salutations,  as  befits  the 
courtesies  of  all  worlds,  the  man,  for  such  ho  wa.s, 
addressed  the  woman  thus :  ‘  Fair  sister,  are  you, 
like  myself,  a  stranger  here  ?’ 

“  She  replied :  ‘  I  am,  and  have  but  just  reached  this 
beautiful  world.  Can  you  tell  mo  any  thing  of  its 
history  ?’ 


S  C  E  L  L  A  N  I  E  S. 


“  ‘  My  companions  in  travel,  who  have  just  loft  mo, 
tell  nK‘  that  this  world  is  one  of  tlio  ceiitenf  of  llio 
Fine  .\rts,  to  wliiuh  many  of  tlio  redeemed  of  ciwlb 
are  sent  to  be  initiated  into  the  love  of  Music  and 
tlie  Arts  of  Design.’ 

“  ‘  I  am  most  happy  to  know  this.  I  have  never 
heard  of  such  a  world,  hut  as  God,  our  Creator,  is 
the  author  of  Beauty,  I  know  ho  must  sympHthizo 
with  the  feeblest  efforts  of  his  chililrcn,  in  whatever 
scale  of  cx'istence,  and  however  rude  their  attempt 
to  re.alizo  the  Ideal.’ 

“.\s  the  woman  spoke,  there  was  a  flash  of  mutual 
recognition,  and  with  a  burst-of  joy  tho  friendships 
of  cartli  were  now  renewed.” 

A  Yacht  Voyage,  Letters  from  High  Latitudes. 
Being  some  Account  of  a  Voyage  in  the  Schooner- 
Yacht  Foam,  to  Iceland,  Jan  Mayen,  and  Spitz- 
bergou,  in  185G,  By  Jiord  Dufferix.  Pages 
400.  Boston:  Ticknor  A  Fields.  ISjfl. 

Whfv  we  take  up  a  new  book  with  tho  names 
of  Tick  nor  A  Fields  upon  its  title-page,  wo  regard 
it  «s  prima-facie  evidence  that  it  is  worth  reading. 
tVe  do  not  know  that  they  have  ever  published  a 
poor  one.  This  ya  ht-voyage  volume  of  Lord  Duf- 
ferin,  is  a  book  rich  and  beautiful  in  description  and 
full  of  exciting  interest.  It  gpnrkle.s  and  “foams’’ 
like  champagne  all  along  it.s  pages.  The  whole  is 
a  triplicate.  The  yacht  is  “  T/ie  Foam.''  She  leaps 
and  dances  like  a  thing  of  life  through  northern  seas 
of  "Foam;''  and  tho  book  takes  its  impress  of 
“  Fbam,"  scattering  graphic  and  beautiful  descrip¬ 
tions  all  over  its  pages,  like  foam  before  the  dashing 
prow  of  the  gallant  yacht,  as  she  went  dashing 
over  the  wavtst  and  among  the  icebergs  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Seas.  It  is  worth  a  cart-load  of  sheer  romance, 
and  every  family  ought  to  have  and  read  the  book. 

CnAiiiTY G REES';  OR,  THE  Varieties  or  Love.  By 
Theodore  Hartman.  Pages  GoO.  New-York : 
John  W'.  Norton,  Publisliiug  Agent,  No.  447 
Broome  street.  1851). 

This  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  Rev.  Charles 
Kingsley  and  Florence  Nightingale,  of  literary  aial 
benevolent  renown  in  England.  It  comprises  forty- 
six  cliapters.  The  story  claims  to  “  bo  no  llcliou.” 
It  may  be  called,  however,  a  religious  romance,  in 
which  many  real  personages,  under  tictitious  names, 
are  made  to  appear  in  the  changing  scones,  ineuleat- 
ing  moral  and  religious  sentiment  in  a  pleasing  and 
attractive  form. 

Kuropeas  Life,  Legend,  and  Landscape.  By  an 
Artist.  Philadelphia:  James  Challeu  A  Son, 
Lindsay  A  Blakiston.  1859. 

This  volume  is  made  up  or  rather  comprises 
graphic  sketches  of  sea-scenes  and  foreign  travel 
and  sojourn  in  various  cities  of  Europe,  with  which 
aro  mingled  de-icriptions,  stories,  and  legends.  The 
artist-author  seems  to  be  quite  an  enthusiast,  and 
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■ini.1  to  enlist  tho  attention  of  the  reader  and  inter- 1  hia  memory.  Chapman  and  Shirley  aro  buried  in 
est  his  mind.  Graphic  desc  riptions  of  cities  and  '  St.  Giles's-in-tlie-ficlda ;  Marlowe,  in  the  church-yard 
places  in  other  lands,  can  hardly  fail  of  being  in-  of  St.  Paul’s  Deptford;  Fleicher  and  Massinger, 
striictiTe,  because  they  imparl  useful  iutbrmaliou  to.  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark; 
the  reader.  i  Dr.  Donne,  in  Old  St.  Paul’s;  Edmund  Waller,  in 

'  Baeonstield  church-yard ;  Milton,  in  the  church-yard 
CiiniSTiAN  MoRALa  By  Jamks  Challex,  Author'  Giles’s,  Cripplegate;  Butler,  in  the  church- 

of  “The  Gospel  and  its  Elements,’’  “UhrLstian  .'“'’’i  of  St.  Paul’s,  Covent  Garden ;  Otw.iy,  no  ono 
Kvidonces,’’  etc.  Philadelphia:  James  Challen  '  *«“ow.s  where;  Garth,  in  tho  church  at  Harrow; 
*  Sou.  Lindsay  .t  Blakiston.  Now-York  :  Shel-  I’ope,  in  tho  church  at  Twickenham ;  Swia  in  St. 
don.  Blakeman  4  Co.  Boston :  Crosby,  Nichols  I’atrick’s,  Dublin ;  Savage,  in  tho  church-yard  of  St 
&  Co.  1869.  I  I’«ter’8,  Bristol;  Parnell,  at  Chester,  where  ho  died 

!  on  his  wav  to  Dublin;  Dr.  Young  at  Welwyn,  in 
This  little  volume  is  rich  m  thought  and  full  of '  Uertfordsiriro,  of  which  place  he  was  tho  rector  ; 
instruction.  It  abounds  in  importaiit  truths  and  Thomson  in  the  church-yard  at  Richmond,  in  Sur- 
principles  of  action  which  enter  into  the  character  |  rey;  Collins  in  St  Andrew’s  Church  at  Chichester; 
and  well-being  ot  life.  Books  of  this  stamp  can  (;ray  in  tiio  church-yard  of  Stoke  Pogis,  where  ho 
not  be  too  much  muliljilied  nor  too  much  read  by  1  conceived  his  Elegy ;  Goldsmith  in  the  church-yard 
young  or  old  in  tho  community.  I  of  the  Temple  (Miurch ;  Falconer,  at  sea,  with  all 

{  ocean  for  his  grave ;”  Churehiil  in  the  church-yard 
Death  or  Mr.  Prescott  the  Ulstouiax. — With  St  Martin's,  Dover;  Cowper  in  the  church  at  Dero- 
Borrow  we  announce  tho  demise  of  this  eminent  ham ;  Chattertoii  in  a  church-yard  belonging  to  the 
man  and  historian.  American  Literature  and  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew’s,  llolbom ;  Bums  in  St 
true  “best  society  "  of  tho  New  World  have  just  1  Michael’s  church-yard,  Dumfries;  Byron  in  the 
lost,  in  Mr.  William  llickling  Prescott  one  of  tlieir  church  at  Hucknnll,  near  Newsteod;  Crabbe  at 
noblest  ornaments;  an  autlior  of  largo  performance  Trowbridge;  Coleridgo  in  the  church  at  Ilighgate; 
and  yet  unexhausted  promise ;  a  gentleman  in  tho  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Dry  burgh  Abbey;  Southey  in 
best  sense  of  that  much  abused  word,  whose  ii;any  t’rossthwaite  Ghurdi,  near  Keswick ;  Shelley  “  be- 
accomplmhments  clustered  with  a  natural  grace  ncalh  ono  of  tho  antique  weed  grown  towers  Eur- 
abtHit  the  lirm  reality  of  a  dignified,  honorable,  and  rounding  ancient  Remo,”  and  Keats  beside  him, 
well-balanced  character.  •  “  under  tho  pyramid  which  is  tlie  tomb  of  Cestias." 

Only  a  lew  days  since  wo  received  a  pleasant  note  Barker't  Three  iJays  of  Wensleydule. 
from  his  pen.  A  few  months  since  we  etijoycd 

the  luxury  of  a  long  interview  with  him  at  his  Tub  “  White  Lady  ’’  of  Beri.i.v. — Singular  re- 
charroiiig  country  mansion  overlooking  the  waters  ports  are  in  ciri'ulatiou  here,  (shites  a  correspondent 
of  Uie  Atlantic  ocean,  while  lie  spoke  of  Spain  and  i  from  Berlin,)  which  we  rtlutc  as  sigus  of  the  public 
its  history  with  enthusiasm  and  intereEt.  We  made  feeling.  It  is  rumored  that  tho  White  ^tdy  has  ap- 
it  the  occasion  of  obuiuing  photographs  of  his  re-  peared  in  tho  Palace.  According  to  tradition,  the 
markable  face,  which  he  kindly  consented  to  have  White  Lady  is  an  ancestor  of  the  houso  of  Holion- 
taken,  frttm  which  Mr.  Sariain  engraved  tho  most  j  zollem,  who  is  never  seen  except  when  tho  Royal 
truthful  likeueHS  of  the  Hutorian  ever  executed,  i  Family  is  menaced  with  some  grave  and  disastrous 
which  may  tie  found,  in  tho  November  number  ot  |  event.  It  is  said  that  her  appearance  generally  an- 
the  KcLEirric  for  1858,  with  a  biographical  sketch.  nounces  tho  death  of  tho  reiguing  Prince,  but  on 
Mr.  Prescott  diod  in  Boston,  on  Friday  last,  very  this  occasion  anotlier  signiticotioa  is  given  to  it. 
suddenly,  upon  tho  rtetirrenoe  of  a  paral>  tio  alTec-  |  Tho  present  rumor  is,  moreover,  founded  on  a  very 
tion  which  had  once  before  threatened  his  life.  Al- '  singular  circumstance.  There  is  living  in  this  city, 
tliougti  the  senior,  by  four  years,  of  his  compeer  iu  '  a  man  named  John,  who  enjoys  great  popularity 
tn©  hierarchy  of  Amoriosn  letters — Mr.  Bancroft —  \  among  the  lower  classes,  and  who  occupies  himself 
and  ot  tho  only  living  English  historian  who  has  |  vory  much  with  prophecies  and  predictk-at.  Ho 
attained  an  equal  renown  with  his  own,  Mr.  Pres-  |  has  been  several  times  punished  by  tho  Correctional 
ooit  was  still  in  the  meridian  of  his  powers,  and  bo  '  Police  for  his  falsehoods.  Whenever  any  important 
ha-s  liecn  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  historical  labors  of,  occurrcnco  takes  place,  tho  general  cry  is:  “John 
a  wider  scope  even  than  those  by  which  his  honor-  predicted  it."  Ho  is  now  in  pri.sjn  for  having,  it  is 
able  fame  has  already  been  earned.  said  foretold  the  birth  of  a  Prince,  accompanic-d  by 

Mr.  Prescott  was  bom  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  a  disastrous  event.  In  popular  opinion  the  predic- 
179C,  in  the  same  year  with  the  French  historian  tion  of  John  and  the  appearance  of  tho  White  Lady 
Mignet,  whose  duly  it  has  now  become,  as  Per-  are  eonnected  with  each  other,  and  there  are  many 
petUHl  .‘^cretary  of  the  French  Institute,  to  an-  who  feel  uneasy  as  to  what  m.ay  happen.  A  lady 
uounc©  to  that  illustrious  body  tho  death  of  ono  ol  of  honor  to  tho  Princess  Frederick  Charles,  and 
its  most  conspicuous  foreign  members,  his  own  Mdlle.  do  Galtz,  sister  of  tho  former,  aro  said  to  have 
fellow-laborer  upon  the  annals  of  8paiu  and  of  been  tho  first  who  saw  tho  apparition.  An  inquiry 
Cliarfes  Y.  has  been  set  on  foot  to  discover  the  person  who,  for 

a  stupid  joke,  must  have  given  rise  to  the  rt'port,  by 
The  Graves  or  the  Poets. — Chaucer  was  bu-  assuming  the  costume  of  tho  White  Lady, 
ried  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey,  without 

tho  building,  but  removed  to  tho  south  ai.sle  iu  I,ooKixo  out  of  his  window  one  summer  evening, 
15.'>5;  Sjienser  lies  neor  him.  Beaumont,  Drayton,  Luther  saw  on  a  tree  at  hand,  a  little  bird  making 
Cowley,  Denham,  Dryden,  Rowe,  Addison,  Prior,  hU  brief  and  easy  dispositions  for  a  night’s  rest. 
Couwruve,  Gay,  Johu.sou.  iSlieridan,  and  Campbell,  “Ixiok,’’  said  he,  “how  that  little  fellow  pleaches 
all  lie  within  Wcslmin.ster  Abbey  Ehaki-pcare,  a.s  faith  to  us  all  He  take.s  hold  of  his  twig,  tucks  his 
every  ono  knows,  was  buried  iu  the  chancel  of  tho  head  under  his  wing,  and  goes  to  sleep,  Uaving  God 
church  at  Stratford,  where  there  is  a  monument  to  to  think  for  him  !" 
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The  Thackeray  Scakhau — It  is  very  unfortu-  j 
nate  that,  from  tJie  fact  of  Mr.  Thackeray  having  1 
been  the  subject  of  Mr.  Yates’  oflensive  article,  and 
Mr.  Dickons  the  nrost  prominent  supporter  of  Mr.  ^ 
Y ates  against  tlic  ComniiUoe  and  the  ( 'lub,  the  origin¬ 
al  matter  of  quarrel  should,  almost  insensibly,  have  ! 
assumed  the  aspect  of  a  faction  fight  between  the  . 
parties  of  our  leading  novelists.  An  amusing,  | 
though  any  thing  but  an  edifying  chapter  might  be  ’ 
added  to  a  future  edition  of  tho  QitarreU  of  A  uiliurs  out 
of  tho  materials  which  this  a^'air  has  already  sup-  | 
plied,  or  is  likely  to  fumisli,  before  it  is  finally  dis-  ' 
posed  of.  Talk  of  the  lukewarmness  of  one’s  ac¬ 
quaintance  I  A  man  docs  not  know  how  many  < 
uncommonly  zealous  adherents  ho  has  till  ho  gets  . 
into  a  row.  It  is  true  tho  same  occasion  is  apt  to 
reveal  a  host  of  “  d— d  good-natured  friends.”  Al¬ 
ready  this  Garrick  fracas  has  uucemented  more  old 
intimacies,  divided  more  literary  houses  against 
themselves,  and  supplied  more  apples  of  dieiord  to 
tho  coteries  who  gather  round  the  skirts  of  literary  , 
celebrities,  than  quiet  sensible  “  outsiders,"  ignorant 
of  the  “  wraths "  of  ”  celestial  minds,"  would  con-  i 
ccivo  possible.  True  it  is  a  tempest  in  a  tea-cup,  : 
but  then  tho  tca-cup  is  set  on  a  rath(  r  conspicuous 
table,  and  there  Is  such  an  abundance  of  spoons —  I 
JciTold  might  have  said— to  stir  it,  that  no  wonder  ' 
it  froth.s  rarely,  and  gives  rise  to  no  end  of  scandal 
and  speculation.  j 

Death  of  Miu?.  WoRnHWORTii. — Tho  widow  of, 
tho  poet  Wordsworth  died  at  Kydal  Mount,  near 
Ambleside,  on  Monday  night  lost,  the  seventeenth.  i 
Sho  had  reached  beyond  the  ago  of  four-score  years,  1 
and  passed  away  tranquilly  after  a  short  illness.  | 
i>he  was  of  so  great  assistance  to  her  husband  in  all 
tho  works  ho  gave  to  Uie  public,  that  sho  w.as  not  I 
an  unimportantmeml)er  of  the  literary  world,  though  j 
a  silent  one.  Her  life  was  long,  and  it  was  os  pure, 
beautiful,  and  useful  as  the  most  ardent  admirer  of 
English  domestic  character  could  imagine.  Tlio  poet 
oould  not  havo  been  blessed  with  a  household  com-  | 
panion  more  meet  fur  him  ;  and,  belter  still,  the 
poet  knew  and  felt  tho  blessing  ho  possessed  in  such 
a  companion : 

“  A  pcrfe-ct  woman,  nobly  plimned, 

To  wani,  to  comfort,  and  command ; 

And  yet  a  s]>irit  still,  and  bright, 

With  Bomitiiing  of  angelic  light.” 

For  some  years  post  Mrs  Wordsworth’s  powers  of 
sight  liad  entirely  failed  her,  but  she  still  continued 
chcerfiil  and  “bright,"  and  full  of  conversational 
power  as  in  former  days,  tjuict  as  her  lifo  was, 
there  are  few  persons  of  literary  note  to  whom  .she 
was  not  know'n,  and  very  general  will  bo  the  regret 
for  the  loss  of  so  excellent  a  woman. 

Rei.ic  of  Maria  There.sa. — Tlicre  is  a  story 
about  an  elbow-chair  which  was  put  up  for  auction 
after  the  death  of  a  patient  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  here, 
03  part  of  tho  poor  woman’s  effects.  It  fetched  five 
hundred  francs,  though  not  worth  ten.  It  seems 
that  this  pici-o  of  funiituro  was  originally  presented 
to  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  and  it  figured  many 
years  in  her  working  cabinet  up  to  tlio  marrlago  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  who  brought  it  with  her  to  Paris, 
and  it  was  such  a  favorite  memento  of  her  mother 
that  she  a4ed  for  it  to  be  sent  to  her  prison  in  tho 
Temple.  Her  valet,  Floury,  after  her  execution, 
carried  it  to  England,  and  gave  it  to  tho  Prince  Re¬ 


gent,  fVom  whose  possession  it  got  into  that  of  tho 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  w’ho  brought  it  over  to  Han¬ 
over,  and  it  subsequently  found  its  way  to  Berlin, 
where  it  was  given  to  an  ui>hol8tcrcr  to  repair.  In 
tho  w'adding  of  the  back  a  crayon  portrait  of  a  boy 
was  found,  and  also  a  breast-pin  set  in  brilliants — 
which  latter  was  sold  to  a  watchmaker  called  Naun- 
dorf;  as  well  as  some  closely-written  pages  of  MS. 
With  tho  contents  of  the  MS.  Naundorf  found  him¬ 
self  in  a  position  to  porsonato  tho  Dauphin,  and  set 
up  as  Due  do  Normandie.  A  Gorman,  who  had 
kept  an  C3'C  on  tho  old  chair  in  its  wanderings,  has 
now  secured  it  for  presentation  to  the  Austrian  Court. 
— Ghbe  Paris  CotrespondenL 


Mii.tox  Abroah. — Lyridas  w;»s  written  in  the 
autumn  of  1C37,  and  in  the  following  April  Milton 
set  out  for  Paris — not  to  return  homo  until  such 
time  as  the  disorders  in  England  had  reached  a  pitch 
when  it  bccmuc  incumbent  on  every  bold  and  hont-st 
man  to  choose  a  side,  and  make  somo  aacrifioes  for 
tho  truth.  Milton’s  furciga  tour  lasted  fifteen 
months ;  from  Paris  ho  Iravclod  through  tho  South 
of  France  to  Nice;  from  Nice  to  Florence,  visiting 
en  roate  Crcuoa,  IjOghoru,  and  Pisa.  At  Florence  he 
staid  two  month.s,  wliero  he  found  some  vuliinblo 
friemdships  among  tho  Italian  litcraU,  and  visited 
Galileo  in  his  villa  near  that  city.  From  Florence 
ho  went  on  to  Romo,  and  from  Romo  to  Naples, 
where  ho  made  tho  acquaiutanco  of  “Manso.”  a 
name  well  known  to  tho  readers  of  Milton's  Latin 
poems.  Ho  was  now  about  to  visit  Sicily  and 
Greece,  when  the  Eiigli.«h  news  that  reached  him 
induced  him  to  turn  his  steps  homewards  Still  ho 
traveled  Ici-^uroly ;  returning  by  way  of  Romo  and 
Florence,  from  Ihcneo  to  Venice,  then  making 
northwards  lor  Geneva,  and  so  through  France 
again  to  England,  to  find  the  misrule  which  he  had 
already  denounced  now  bearing  full  fruit. — Literary 
Gazette. 

I  The  Locality  of  “  CoMrs." — Ludlow  Cnstlo  is 
I  now  a  crumbling  ruin,  along  tho  ivy-clad  walls  and 
I  through  tho  dark  pa.s.<ages  of  which  the  visitor 
i  lambers  or  groitcs  his  way,  disturbing  tho  crows  and 
;  tlio  martlets  in  their  rcocsst's ;  but  ono  can  stand 
I  3'ot  in  tho  doorwa}'  through  which  Uio  parting  gui  sis 
i  of  tliat  night  descended  into  tho  inner  court ;  and 
one  can  W-o  where  tho  stage  was,  on  which  tho  sis- 
I  ter  was  lost  by  her  brothers,  and  Gomas  rcvelc<i 
;  with  his  crew,  and  tho  lady  was  tixeil  ns  iiLarhle  b,r 
!  .an  onch.antinont,  and  Sabrina  arose  with  her  watcr- 
'  nynqihs.  and  tho  swains  danced  in  welcome  of  the 
I  carl  and  the  spirit  gloriously  ascended  to  its  native 
I  heaven.  More  mystic  it  is  to  leave  tho  mins.  and. 

:  descending  one  of  the  winding  streets  that  lead  from 
!  tlio  castle  into  tho  vollov’  of  tlio  Temo,  to  look  up- 
I  wards  to  castle  and  town  soon  :ia  one  picture,  and, 
marking  more  expressly  the  three  long-{>ointLMi 
!  windows  that  gracefully  slit  the  chief  face  of  tho 
wall  towards  the  north,  to  realize  that  it  was  frcni 
that  luin  and  from  tho.so  windows  in  tho  min  that 
tho  verso  of  Comus  was  first  shook  into  tho  air  of 
England. — JIassons  Life  of  Milton, 

The  deepest  coal  pit  in  Great  Britain,  and  proba¬ 
bly  in  tho  world,  has,  after  twelve  years'  lalsir,  h»*en 
complet(  d  and  opened  at  Dukinfteld,  Glic.-^hire.  Tho 
shaft  of  this  pit  is  six  hundred  and  eighty-.six  and  a 
half  yards  deep,  and  the  sinking  of  it  cost  nearly 
ono  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
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Libraries  is  Amerioa. — Thoro  are  in  tho  United 
States  libraries  containinii;  upwards  of  15,000 
Toluiiios,  thirtfm  containiii;^  over  30,000,  and  six  \ 
over  60,000  Tolnmes.  Mnssaohnsetts  has  tifjh! 
lilirarics  of  the  fifty,  or  one  sixth ;  New-Kngland 
sixteen,  or  ono  third ;  New- York  eievm,  or  more  than 
one  fourth.  The  Harvard  College  Librniy  has 
112,000  volumes ;  the  Astor  Library  80,01*0;  Bos¬ 
ton  Athenaum,  10,000 ;  Library  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  63,000;  Congress  Library,  65,000;  Yalo 
College,  6.'{,000;  New- York  State  Librarj’,  50,(»00; 
New-York  City,  47.900;  New-York  Society  Libraiy, 
40,000 ;  Smithsonian  Institution,  4(*,0t)0 ;  Brown 
University,  37,000;  Boston  Public  Library,  34,896; 
Dartmouth  Collige,  32  438;  Bowdoin  College, 
29,920;  Andover  Seminary,  26,669;  American  An- 
ti(|uariun  Society,  Worcester,  26,000;  (Joorgetown 
College  College,  D.C.,  26,000.  Tire  number  of 
volumes  in  these  filly  libraries  Ls  nearly  4,000,000. 
Massachusetts  has  633,111;  New-York,  617,484. 

Kfeect  of  OrcfPATiox  rrow  Longevity. — Dr. 
Edwanl  .larvi.s,  of  Boston,  (U.S.,)  President  of  tho 
Statistical  Association,  lias  prepared  a  table  from  tho 
mortality  reports  of  Massachusetts,  from  May  first, 
1843,  to  December  thirty-first,  1836,  showing  tho 
average  ages  of  men  of  dilTereut  occupations.  Ho 
divides  tho  community  into  clas.«cs,  and  finds  that 
in  that  time  tho  average  ago  of  tho  eulliv.itor8  of 
tho  earth  who  died,  was  about  sixty-four,  of  jiro- 
lessional  men,  fifly-tliree,  rocrchunls  and  capitalists 
forty-eight,  mechanics  active  abroad  forty-eight,  ac¬ 
tive  rncchanios  in  shops  forty-seven,  sailors  forty-six, 
laborers  Ibrty-Hve,  common  carriers,  Ibrty-four,  in- 
oetivo  nicchiuiics  in  simps  forty-twa  Of  tho  par¬ 
ticular  occujiation.s,  tho  average  age  of  clergymen 
was  lilly-llvo,  Ltwyers  tilly-live,  physicians  lilly-four, 
coopers  lifty-sovon,  blacksmiths  lilty-two,  latrpentors 
fifty,  masons  forty-eight,  tanners  forty-eight,  mer¬ 
chants  and  clerks  tbrty-sevcn,  shocm.akcrs  forty- 
three,  painters  forty-two,  tailors  forty -one. 

Menai  Str-Aitr,  Past  ani>  PRESE^n- — It  is  ri'- 
markalde  that  near  the  very  spot  where  tho  last 
battle  was  fought,  having  for  its  object  tho  extermi¬ 
nation  of  a  sanguinary  and  baneful  superstition, 
then<  now  stands  a  great  monument  of  tho  triumphs 
of  progre.s.s.  Tho  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge  crosses 
tho  Menai  Straits  near  tho  place  where  the  army  of 
iSuetonias  fought  tho  Briton.s  who  had  assembled  to 
guard  tho  Druids,  whom  they  reverenced  ns  a  sa¬ 
cred  order  of  men  ;  where  women  ran  up  and  down 
like  furies ;  and  where  tho  Druid.s  were  bunit  in 
tho  fires  they  had  kindled  to  sacrillce  their  enemies. 
No  longer  have  wo  need  of  extermination :  tho  aim 
and  eOort  of  to-<lay  Is  to  mingle  tho  families  of  tho 
human  race,  and  to  trust  to  the  peaceful  operation 
of  truth,  to  root  out  error  and  superstition,  wherever 
they  may  still  linger  and  clog  tho  onward  paths  of 
men. — 1‘hilp's  History  of  Ptvgress  in  Great  Jiritain, 

ANTitjCTTir-S  FROM  Cartiiage. — A  vcsscl  has  just 
nrrivt*d,  bearing  for  tho  British  Mu-seum  one  hundred 
cases  of  antiquities  from  I!nlicarn.T«sus  and  Cnidu.s, 
further  result  of  tho  excavation  at  those  places  by 
Mr.  Charles  Nowton,  tho  British  Vico-t’onsul  at 
Mytileno.  Also  almut  fifty  cases  filled  with  similar 
treasures  from  Carthage.  Amongst  thoso  from 
Cnidus  is  a  gigantic  lion  of  Pari.on  marble,  in  a 
iTouehing  attitude,  measuring  ten  feet  in  length  by 
six  in  hight,  and  weighing  eight  tons. 


Voracity  of  Africak  Ants. — ^The  house  which 
was  assigned  to  mo  inside  the  town  was  spacious, 
but  rather  old,  and  so  full  of  ants  that  1  was  obliged 
to  take  the  greatest  care  to  protect  not  only  my  lug¬ 
gage  but  my  person  from  those  voracious  insects. 
They  not  only  destroyed  every  thing  that  was  sus¬ 
pended  on  pegs  from  the  walls,  but  while  sitting 
one  day  for  an  hour  or  so  on  a  clay  bank  in  my 
room,  I  found,  when  I  got  up,  a  largo  hole  in  my 
tobo — these  clover  and  industrious  miners  having 
made  their  way  through  the  clay  walls  to  the  spot 
where  I  w’as  sitting,  successl'ully  construiJted  their 
covered  walks,  and  voraciously  attacked  my  shirt, 
all  in  an  hour’s  time.  —  Jfr.  Horth's  JourneU  of 
Trovtls  ond  Discoveries  in  North  and  Central  Africa, 
Vol.  in. 

Tuk  Electric  Tklkgrapii  Invested  in  Ren¬ 
frew  IN  1745. — This  wonderful  invention  of  the 
electric  telegraph,  which  wo  arc  accustomed  to 
boost  of  as  a  proof  of  our  progress  in  science,  was 
known,  (at  least  hi  principle,)  and  suggested  so  lar 
back  as  tho  year  1743.  in  a  letter  from  Renfrew, 
publislicd  in  the  Scot's  Hayuzine  of  that  date.  The 
wriU-r  proposes  to  stretch  twenty-five  wires  between 
two  places,  each  wire  representing  a  letter  of  tlie 
alphabet ;  to  electrify  tho  rcipiired  wires  at  ono  end, 
wlilch  at  tho  other  end  will  pick  up  small  bits  of 
cork,  each  nl.<o  representing  a  letter,  and  thus  con¬ 
vey  a  message,  tho  writer  say.s,  to  any  distance  in 
the  shortest  time.  Strange  it  is  to  think  that  a  hint 
thus  broadly  given  should  have  slumbered  ineffect¬ 
ually  for  a  century. 

Survey  of  the  Roman  Vv'all. — Mr.  Maclaughlan 
has  completed  his  surveys  of  the  Roman  wall  and 
of  tho  iVatling  stnot  north  of  Pierce  bridge,  in 
Yorkshire,  undertaken  by  onlcr  of  tho  Duke  of 
Northumlierland,  who  has  also  had  the  plans  of  tho 
surveys,  the  castra  upon  tho  lino  of  the  wall  and 
along  the  V'atling  street  clulxirately  engraved  in  tho 
first  style  of  art,  certainly  at  the  cost  of  some  thou- 
s-and-s  of  pountb.  Although  professedly  printed  for 
wivate  circulation  only,  his  (iraeo  lias  been  most 
ibcrnl  in  his  donation.s  to  tho  chief  scientific  and 
literary  instittitions  in  this  and  in  foreign  countries, 
as  well  as  to  private  persons  interested  in  our  na¬ 
tional  antiquities. 

Tub  prejiarations  for  tho  marriage  of  Prince  Na¬ 
poleon  with  the  Princess  (lloiilda,  are  going  on 
actively.  Tho  corbcille  of  tho  young  bride  more 
particularly  excites  curiosity.  A  dross  and  shawl  of 
Alen^'on  luce  of  great  value ;  three  India  shawls  of 
extraordinary  beauty ;  .and  tho  diamonds  of  the 
Princess  Catherine  of  Wurtemburg,  which  were 
stolen  in  1815,  but  afterwards  found  or  repurchased 
by  tho  family,  will  form  some  of  the  objects  cximpoa- 
ing  the  marriage  oft’ering  of  tho  Prince.  A  magni¬ 
ficent  diamond  necklace  is  sjxiken  of  as  a  present 
from  tho  Empress,  and  some  blue  fox  and  other 
valuable  furs  from  the  Priucc.ss  ilathilde. 

Tub  weakest  living  creature,  by  concentrating  his 
powers  on  a  single  object,  can  accomplish  some¬ 
thing  :  the  strongest,  by  dispersing  his  powers  over 
many,  may  fail  to  accomplish  any  thing.  The  drop, 
by  continued  falling,  bores  its  pas-sage  through  the 
hardest  rock  ;  tho  hasty  torrent  rushes  over  it  with 
hideous  uproar,  and  leaves  a  less  trace  behind 
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Emioratiok. — lu  the  forty-three  years  from  1815 
to  1857  inclusive,  there  emigrated  ^m  the  United 
Kingdom,  4,683,194.  Of  these  2,830,687  went  to 
the  United  States,  1,170,342  to  British  North- Ame¬ 
rica,  613,615  to  Australia  and  New-Zealand,  and 
68,550  to  other  placea  Of  the  wliole  emigration 
more  than  one  hal^  namely,  2,444,802,  emigrated 
in  the  eight  years  from  1847  to  1854  inclusive.  In 
1855  and  1856,  the  emigration  fell  to  176,806  and 
176,654  respectively,  principally  in  consequence  of 
the  demand  for  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  depart¬ 
ments  connected  with  them,  during  the  Russian 
war;  in  1857  the  numbers  rose  to  212,875. 

The  ExniBtnox  or  1861. — To  discover  the  best 
means  of  setting  on  foot  another  Exhibition  in  the 
year  1861,  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  has 
issued  a  circular  requesting  the  coiiporation  of  the 
whole  of  tlie  gentlemen  who,  from  the  very  fact  of 
their  being  members  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  may  be 
considered  to  have  “the  encouragement  of  arts,  manu- 
lacture,  and  commerce  "  at  heart.  They  request  com¬ 
munications  as  to  the  best  mode  of  representing  the 
industry  of  each  locality,  and  as  to  whether  any  and 
what  improvement  could  be  made  on  the  arrunge- 
meuts  of  1851. 

Time,  the  roost  precious  of  all  possfasions,  is  com¬ 
monly  the  least  prized.  It  is,  like  health,  regretted 
when  gone,  but  rarely  improved  when  present.  We 
know  it  is  irrecoverable,  yet  throw  it  wantonly 
away.  We  know  it  is  fleet,  yet  fail  to  catch  the 
current  moment.  It  is  the  space  of  life ;  and  while 
we  never  properly  occupy  its  limits,  we  nevertheless 
murmur  at  their  narrowness.  It  is  the  field  of  exer¬ 
tion,  and  while  we  confnually  leave  it  fallow,  we 
yet  sorrow  over  our  stinted  harvest. 

“  Death  has  quitted  his  busy  occupation  in  the 
dungeons  of  Naples  to  strike  at  the  door  of  the 
palace.  Ferdinand  the  Second  expired  yesterday. 
The  telegram  comes  with  a  sudden  shock.  The 
King  is  ill — the  King  is  dead.  Such  arc  its  rapid 
announcements,  lie  was  but  forty-nine  years  of 
age.  lie  is  struck  down  in  the  prime  of  life — in  the 
plenitude  of  despotism — at  a  moment  when  his 
eldest  son,  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  was  on  the  point 
of  celebrating  an  auspicious  marriage." 

In  trifles,  infinitely  clearer  than  in  great  deeds, 
actual  character  is  displayed. 


[March,  1859. 

Wealth  or  the  Pope. — It  is  said  that  his  Holi¬ 
ness  the  Pope  receives  out  of  his  State  some 
$8,000,000  a  year.  Of  this,  $C00,o00  goes  to  his 
private  affairs,  and  $2,192,000  to  pay  interest 
$2,700,000  go  to  support  the  army  and  police, 
$6o0,000  to  maintain  the  prisons,  $24,000  to  sdiools. 
Other  expenses  are  in  projiortion.  The  yearly 
deficiency  is  $1,800,000.  The  clergy  own 
$100,000,000  worth  of  real  estate,  and  hold  all  of 
the  Cit  oEBces.  The  State  debt  is  27,000,000. 

A  Pelican  oobblino  a  Monkey. — There  are  a 
great  many  pelicans  there,  (in  Damietta,  Egypt,) 
which  get  wonderfully  tamo  when  caught.  M. 
Murriette  had  one  which  formed  an  attachment  for 
his  cat.  It  used  to  open  its  beak  and  take  pus.sy 
into  its  pouch,  where  she  would  go  to  sleep  quite 
contentedly.  One  day.  Madam  Pelican  snapped  up 
a  monkey,  who  was  frightened  out  of  his  wits,  and 
screamed  and  shrieked  till  the  pelican  was  tirc-d  and 
let  him  out. — Seddnns. 

Love  facilitates  duty ;  it  is  like  wings  to  the  bird, 
like  sails  to  the  ship;  it  carries  the  soul  on  swiftly 
and  cheerfully  in  our  way  to  glory.  Love  is  vigor¬ 
ous  as  well  as  active  ;  it  despiseth  dangers,  it  tram¬ 
ples  on  difficulties:  like  a  mighty  torrent,  it  carries 
all  before  it. —  Watson. 

Munificent  Donatio.v. — James  Lenox,  E*q.,  of 
New- York,  has  presented  to  the  New'- York  Histori¬ 
cal  Society,  thirteen  of  the  sculptured  marbles  from 
Nineveh,  which  cost  $3000.  The  Society  passed  a 
very  complimentary  vote  of  thanks  to  the  donor. 

Meekses? — .4.  boy  was  asked  what  meekness 
was.  He  thought  a  moment,  and  s-iid :  “  Meekness 
gives  smooth  answers  to  rough  questions." 

I  NEVER  knew  a  man  to  escaps  failure,  in  either 
l)ody  or  mind,  who  worked  teveu  days  in  the 
week. — Sir  Robert  I'uL 

The  Battle  of  Life. — “  As  mueh  honor  ns  you 
like,  my  son,  but  as  few  affaits  of  honor  os  poasi- 
ble." 

“  I  HAVE  turned  many  a  woman’s  head.”  boasted 
a  young  nobleman  of  France.  “  Y es,"  roplied  Tal¬ 
leyrand — “  away  from  you." 
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